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Selina Hastings, Countess of Huntingdon. Born Aug. 24, 1707— 

Married June 3, 1728—Died June 17, 1791. Donington Park, Leices- 

tershire, England. In whose honor both borough and county are 
named. Benefactress of the Rev. William Smith, D.D. 
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Foreword 


In the Fall of 1936 the Borough Council of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, passed a 
resolution asking The Huntingdon County Historical Society to take preliminary action 
looking to a proper celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
founding of Huntingdon County and of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States in 1787. 


Later the County Commissioners adopted a similar resolution. As a part of a fitting 
celebration of these two interesting events The Historical Society decided to adopt a 
bronze medal as one of the means of publicizing the event and also to publish this 
Historical Book, which would bring to a large number of people the important events 
connected with the history of the County in a form which could be preserved for 
future use. 


An editing committee consisting of the well qualified persons shown on the preced- 
ing page, proceeded to collect materials from reliable sources the results of which are 
shown on the following pages. The available space does not permit a full and com- 
plete history, but aims to present a bird’s eye view of the outstanding events, in a brief 
but interesting manner. The work was made easier by the fact that two former citizens 
of the County, Mr. Robert A. Orbison and Mr. J. Murray Africa had made exhaustive 
investigations which were recorded in earlier publications, and also by consulting a 
number of Historical Books which were published at different times within the past 
hundred and fifty years. 


Different members of the Editing Committee compiled the materials which are 
presented in the several chapters as is indicated. With successful co-operation of The 
Historical Society and the members of the Editing Committee a book has been pro- 
duced which it is hoped will give many people a better idea of the interesting events 
which have made Huntingdon County what it is today, an interesting place in which 


to spend one’s days. 
The Huntingdon County Historical Society, 


CHARLES L. REED, President. 
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HISTORIC HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
Compiled by 


CEA SaLeR BED 


CHAPTER I 


William Penn in 1674 became one of three trus- 
tees chosen to manage the affairs of West Jersey. 
In the execution of this trust he had good opportun- 
ity to become acquainted with the valuable tract of 
land lying on the opposite side of the Delaware 
River. At the death of his father, Admiral William 
Penn, it was found that the British Government was 
indebted to him for money loaned and services ren- 
dered to the extent of sixteen thousand pounds sterl- 
ing. Instead of money, William Penn suggested 
that he would prefer a grant of land on the western 
side of the Delaware River, north of Maryland. A 
formal petition was presented to Charles II in June 
1680, and, after many conferences with adjacent 
proprietors, on the 4th of March, 1681 the King 
granted a charter. 

The boundaries were described, but serious dif- 
ferences arose and many years passed before they 
were settled and defined, Penn, his heirs and assigns 
were made and ordained true and absolute pro- 
prietaries of all lands within the bounds described 
in the charter, and, upon him and his heirs their 
deputies and lieutenants was conferred the executive 
authority of the province. In October, 1682, Penn 
arrived in the “Welcome” and soon thereafter the 
lands of the province were divided into Counties. 
Chester, Philadelphia, Bucks and Lancaster Counties 
were formed prior to 1729. The sixth county, 
Cumberland was erected by the act of the 27th of 
January, 1750 and took from Lancaster all the lands 
lying within the province to the west of the Sus- 
quehanna River and Northward and Westward of 
the county of York. 


The proprietaries, having due regard to the rights 
of the Indians would not permit any occupation of 
the lands, either by settlement or grant from the 
land office, until after the Indian title had become 
vested in them. At the time of the organization of 


Cumberland County the Indians still had possession 
of all the land northwest from the Susquehanna 
River and the Kittatinny Mountain, the northern 
barrier of the Cumberland Valley. At a treaty con- 
ference held by order of the King at Albany in the 
summer of 1754, negotiations resulted in the pur- 
chase of the Indian title on the 6th of July in that 
year by deed from the chiefs of the Mohawks, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca and Tuscarora 
nations, constituting the confederacy known as the 
Six Nations, by deed, for the consideration of four 
hundred pounds lawful money of New York to 
Thomas and Richard Penn all the lands which are 
included in what are now Perry, Fulton, Bedford, 
Huntingdon and Blair Counties, and as far as the 
western state boundary. 


Although a few warrants were issued during the 
year 1755 for lands in the upper part of the valley 
of the Juniata and some surveys and improvements 
were made, there does not seem to have been any 
division of this territory into townships for some 
years thereafter. At July sessions in 1767 the Cum- 
berland County court fixed the boundaries of Derry 
Township, the description covering part of what is 
Brady Township in Huntingdon County. 

The Indians after fully realizing the immense 
stretch of country covered by the bounds set in the 
treaty of 1754 were dissatisfied and some of them 
became allies of the French and commenced a series 
of depredations upon the frontier settlers. 

The differences between the proprietary govern- 
ment and the Indians were adjusted at a conference 
held at Easton, where on the 23d of October, 1758, 
a deed was executed limiting the boundaries of the 
purchase to the territory now approximately covered 
by the counties of Bedford, Fulton, Blair, Hunting- 
don, Mifflin, Juniata and Perry and parts of Snyder, 
Union and Centre, and released to the Six Nations 
of Indians the residue embraced by the original deed 
of 1754. 





By an act passed on the 9th day of March, 1771, 
Bedford County was erected from Cumberland and 
included most of what is now Huntingdon and Blair 
Counties. 

The Indians found in the valley of the Juniata by 
white pioneers were Monseys and Conoys of the 
Lenape nation, Nanticokes of the same original stock, 
Shawnees and Tuscaroras. Some Mingoes of the 
Iroquois nation made their home afterwards for 
some time in Kishacoquillas Valley. In an account 
dated 1731, appended to the depositions of James 
Davenport and James LeTort, Indian traders, men- 
tion is made of Indian towns on the river as follows: 

Ohesson upon Choniata, distant from the Susque- 
hanna sixty miles. Shawnese. Twenty families and 
sixty men. Kissikahquelas. 

Assunnepahla, upon Choniata, distant about one 
hundred miles by water and fifty by land from 
Ohesson, Delawares. Twelve families, and thirty- 
six men. Trading posts had been fixed at an early 
day in the valley, where goods were bartered with 
the natives for furs and skins, but settlements could 
not be lawfully made prior to the extinction of the 
Indian title by the treaty of 1754. 

In violation of that treaty of 1754 traders pushed 
into the territory, attracted by the choice lands and 
abundant game and established settlements. The 
first complaint by the Indians recording these vio- 
lations protested the settling of John Harris at the 
mouth of Choniata above what is now Harrisburg. 
Conrad Weiser, who appears as interpreter for the 
Indians at this conference on the 19th of June, 1733 
and who subsequently became an active and valuable 
intercessor between them and the whites, was born 
in Germany in 1696, but at an early age emigrated 
to America and settled about the year 1714. 

Numerous letters and records show him to have 
been a man of high character and unusual ability 
with a keen knowledge of Indian customs and 
language. He resided in Berks County near Tulpe- 
hockin Creek, but made many trips to surrounding 
points and later as far as to the Ohio River. 

The whites persisted in their desire to push their 
settlements westward and the Indians continued to 
protest the injustice of the movement, at many of 
which conferences Weiser was the interpreter. 

Among the earliest settlers, in what is now Hunt- 
ingdon County, were hardy adventurers from Cum- 
berland County who crossed the mountains to the 
headwaters of Aughwick Creek near where Burnt 
Cabins now stands. This village took its name from 
the fact that the homes of these early settlers were 
burnt over their heads as a result of the unlawful 
10 
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encroachments in Indian territory. The report states 
that ‘‘at Aughwick they burnt the cabin of one Carl- 
ton, and another unfinished one and three were 
burnt in the Big Cove.” Richard Peters and Conrad 
Weiser were sent out to view the frontier and dis- 
possess any persons found on unpurchased territory, 
and in their report mentioned other cabins in the 
vicinity, probably those of Falconer, Delong, Perry 
and Charlton. In August and September following, 
Weiser was in New York delivering a message from 
the proprietary government, which greatly pleased 
the Indian Chiefs of the Onondaga Nation. 

Between the date of Weiser and Peter’s visit in 
1750 and 1756 a place named Aughwick is fre- 
quently mentioned in old provincial records but it 
does not distinctly appear whether it was of whites 
or Indians. It was probably in the same location 
where Fort Shirley was built in January, 1756. 

Fort Shirley was one of the cordon of forts built 
across the province from the Susquehanna including 
Augusta at Shamokin now Sunbury, Pomfret Castle, 
Granville on the Juniata above Lewistown; Fort 
Shirley at Aughwyick and Fort Littleton in Fulton 
County. 

Fort Shirley, probably George Croghan’s, enlarged 
and strengthened, named by Governor Morris in 
honor of General William Shirley, stood on the 
high bank of Fort Run on the western side of what 
is now Shirleysburg. Captain Hugh Mercer, com- 
mandant at Shirley, reported on April, 19, 1756 
that he had only thirty men. Captain John Arm- 
strong, August 20th reported to the Governor that, 
“as Fort Shirley is not easily defended and their 
water may be taken possession of by the Enemy, 
it running at the foot of a high bank eastward of 
the Fort, and no well Dugg, I am of opinion, from 
its remote situation, that it can’t serve the Country 
in the present circumstances, and if attacked I doubt 
if not strongly garrisoned, but (extremities ex- 
cepted) I cannot evacuate this without your Honor’s 
Orders.”” Acting upon the suggestion of Col. Arm- 
strong, William Denny, who had succeeded Robert 
Hunter Morris as Lieut. Governor, ordered the evacu- 
ation of the Fort, and reported his action to the 
Council, October 15th. 

The destruction of Fort Granville and capture 
of prisoners by the French and Indians added to 
the terrors of the frontier settlers and impelled the 
government to take stronger measures to protect 
them. An expedition commanded by Col. John 
Armstrong with Captains Hamilton, Mercer, Ward, 
and Porter and such volunteers as could be enlisted 
started from Fort Shirley and proceeded by the 
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INSCRIPTION ON FORT SHIRLEY 
MONUMENT 
Fort Shirley 
one of the chain of frontier defences 
of the Province of Pennsylvania 
in the French and Indian Wars 
Stood on this knoll 
Built 1756 
by 
Its Commander 
the noted Indian Trader and Agent 
George Croghan. 
Here in 1753 
at the sight of Aughwick Indian Town 
he had located his trading post 
and here 
September 3-6, 1754 
Conrad Weiser 
the noted Indian Interpreter and Agent 
had held a conference with the 
great Iroguoian Half-King, 
Tanacharison 
and other Chiefs of the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians. 
Marked by 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


and 


The Society of Pennsylvania Women in New York. 





The site of Fort 
Shirley. The  build- 
ing is the former 
Shirleysburg Academy 
showing a close up 
view of the marker 
erected by the Penn- 
sylvania Historic 
Commission 





















Kittaning path as far as the Beaver Dams a few 
miles from Frankstown on the North branch of the 
Juniata and so on to Kittaning, where they promptly 
defeated the enemy and for a time stopped the 
depradations. 

Among the first settlers in Aughwick valley was 


Captain Jack, a white man whose family were mur- 
dered by Indians, leaving his home cabin a smoking 
ruin. He dressed like an Indian and was called the 
Half-Indian by Col. Armstrong, and spent his days 
tracking down and dispatching Indians. Later he 
built a cabin along the Juniata and Jack’s spring, 
Jack’s Narrows and Jack’s mountain were given his 
name. 


As settlers flowed into the region other forts were 
erected for their protection including Lowry’s in 
Canoe Valley, above Water Street; Hartsock’s in 
Woodcock Valley, near Marklesburg; Lytle’s in 
Hart’s Log, three miles south of Alexandria; Ander- 
son’s on the Southwest side of Shaver’s Creek, near 
Petersburg; and McAlevy’s Fort in the upper end 
of Stone Valley. Between Fort Shirley on the South 
and McAlevy’s Fort on the North, Standing Stone 
was built on the banks of the Juniata near where 
Standing Stone Creek flowed into the river. All 
these Forts were scenes of violence, pillage, torture 
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Marker at McAlevys Fort house occupied by William H. Miller and family connected with the McAlevy family 


and death visited by the Indians upon the early 
settlers. Some of the original logs from Fort Stand- 
ing Stone were later removed from the fort to what 
is now 205 Peen Street and there erected into a 
building which was long used as a blacksmith shop 
by John Simpson, David Snare and others. This 
building was torn down about 1854 to make way 
for the erection of the residence of Theodore H. 
Cremer, Esq. 

Some records give Fort Standing Stone an exist- 
ence at a date much earlier than the Revolution. 


CHAPTERS 


Huntingdon County, originally a part of Bedford 
County, which in turn had been part of Cumberland 
County, was established by Act of the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1787. Its limits were curtailed in 1804 by 
the separation of part of Cambria County, and again 
in 1846 when much of Blair County was taken from 
its large territory. 


Huntingdon County belongs wholly to the water 
basin of the upper Juniata River. At only a few 
points on the southern line does its rainfall flow 


ee 


McAlevy’s Fort 


A defense against the Indians built near this spot, by 
William McAlevy 


Colonel in the American Revolution. One of the five 


Trustees appointed by the General Assembly, 1787, 


to act for the Erection of Huntingdon County. 


Brigadier General Pennsylvania Militia, 1800 
Marker placed by Standing Stone Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Citizens of this 


Community 
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into the Potomac. The Juniata is constituted in the 
heart of the county by the union of the three top 
branches: The Frankstown Branch from Blair 
County, the Raystown Branch from Bedford County, 
and the Little Juniata and Bald Eagle Creek from 
Centre County. 

The first settlements within the limits of Hunting- 


don County were doubtless those made by the per- 
sons whose cabins were burned by order of Secretary 
Peters in the summer of 1750 near the village of 
Burnt Cabins and extending no-theastward_there- 
from along the Tuscarora Valley. Andrew Montour 
having earnestly and repeatedly applied for per- 
mission to live in some of the plantations over the 
Blue Hills, Governor Hamilton, by the advice of 
the Council, on the 18th of April, 1752, issued a 
commission authorizing Montour to reside in the 
contested section as a quasi-agent of the Government. 


George Croghan, a conspicuous character in pro- 
vinctal times, an Irishman by birth was licensed in 
1744 as an Indian trader. In 1748 he purchased 
land, and became a resident of Cumberland county. 
In 1750, as one of the magistrates of that County, 
he accompanied Secretary Peters over the mountains 
to Aughwick. Soon thereafter, possibly under au- 
thority similar to that which had been granted to 
Montour, he took up his residence at ‘“Aucquick” 
now Shirleysburg. He was, no doubt, friendly with 
the Indians as they proposed that any presents sent 
to them should be sent to George Croghan’s house 
at Juniata. 

The strife between the French and British for 
possession of the Ohio Valley became more bitter, 
and the French sent Captain Celeron with a detach- 
ment of soldiers to take possession of the land along 
the Ohio river and its branches. Col. George Wash- 
ington was sent by the Governor of Virginia with 
a small military force to occupy the Forks of the 
Ohio, but before reaching his destination was. at- 
tacked at Fort Necessity, by a body of French and 
Indians much superior in numbers and compelled 
on the 4th day of July, 1753, to surrender his 
defenses and return his steps over the Alleghanies. 

A group of Indians friendly to the British in- 
terests immediately moved eastward toward the white 
settlements. Croghan wrote Lieut. Governor Hamil- 
ton from Aucquick Old Town, August 16th, 1754, 
as a result of his conferences with these Indians, 
that, unless the British acted quickly and vigorously 
the Ohio Valley lands would be lost. A conference 
was proposed to be held at his place in ten days. 


After consideration the Council sent Conrad Weiser 
to Aucquick to consult with Croghan. In the report 
of his transactions Weiser stated that Croghan had 
between twenty-five or thirty acres of the best Indian 
corn he ever saw and counted twenty cabins about 
his house, and in them at least two hundred Indians, 
men, women and children and that a great many 
more were scattered thereabouts, some two or three 
miles off. All this indicated that Croghan had been 
there for a considerable time. As a result of this 
conference Croghan, with a considerable company 
of Indians joined the British army. After the defeat 
of Braddock Croghan returned home and started the 
erection of Fort Shirley. 


He was so liberal with gifts of food and supplies 
to the Indians that he became financially embar- 
rassed, and in view of his valuable services the 
Assembly on December 3d, 1755, passed a law ex- 
empting him from arrest for debt for ten years. 
While he did not always reside at Fort Shirley, after 
the summer of 1756, he still claimed the land. A 
survey, without a formal warrant, but by consent 
and direction of the proprietaries, was made by 
Samuel Finley for Croghan on October 14th, 1762, 
of a tract of four hundred and twenty-four acres 
called “Old Town” situated on Aughwick Creek, 
where Fort Shirley stood. This tract later became 
the property of James Foley, to whom it was 
patented October 19, 1773. He with Mary, his 
wife, January 29, 1776, conveyed it to Paul Warner 
of Maryland. Croghan owned numerous other tracts 
on the Aughwick, at Shade Gap, Alexandria and 
other places including Standing Stone where Hunt- 
ingdon town was later located. 

Peter Sheaver was licensed as an Indian trader 
in 1774. John Hart who had a feeding place or 
lodging place at Alexandria was licensed as an 
Indian trader in 1744. Hart’s Log Valley per- 
petuates his name. 


On May 26th, 1755 John McDowell applied for 
three hundred acres at Aucquick and Wm. Maxwell 
for three hundred acres. Falkner and William and 
Thomas Thompson also applied for warrants about 
this time. 

The town of Huntingdon was laid out in 1767, 
twenty years before the founding of the County, by 
Rey. Dr. Wm. Smith, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Doctor had been in England, 
soliciting funds for his University to which the 
Countess of Huntingdon, Selina, daughter of Wash- 
ington Earl Ferrers, was a liberal donor. In return 
for her liberality Dr. Smith perpetuated her memory 
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by giving her name to the town. Later when, in 
1787, the new county was erected from Bedford 
County the same name was given to ree 

Fort Standing Stone, which occupied the site 
which in 1767 became the town of Huntingdon, re- 
ceived its early name from the Standing Stone 
located on the Juniata River not far from the mouth 
of Standing Stone Creek. The Indian tribes re- 
garded the stone with great veneration, and around 
it had conferences with the white men and with 


other tribes. A hostile tribe once came up from. 


the Tuscarora Valley and carried the stone off during 
the absence of the warriors; but the latter, return- 
ing in time fell upon the intruders and recovered 
the stone. It was later moved up into the town. 
Dr. Barton, of Philadelphia, stated that in researches 
he discovered that the Indian name Oneida means 
Standing Stone and that the Oneida Indians of 
New York, traced their ancestry back to the banks 
of the Juniata. 

David McMurtrie, one of the earliest settlers in 
the town, came to Huntingdon in 1776 or 77 from 
Philadelphia and relates that he found the stone in 
the small village of only six or seven houses. It 
was about eight feet tall and had on it the names 
of John Lukens, the Surveyor General, with the 
date 1768; Charles Lukens his assistant and Thomas 
Smith, brother of the founder of the town, after- 
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wards judge of the Supreme Court. It stood thus 
for many years until destroyed by a fool in a 
drunken frolic. Another local stone, a slate shaft 
about eighteen feet high has been erected at the 
corner of Third and Penn Streets to commemorate 
the original stone and name. 

When David McMurtrie came to Huntingdon in 
1776-77 one of the few houses was a Tavern kept 
by Mr. Ludwig Sills. The first settlers in Hunting- 
don were Benjamin Elliott, father-in-law of David 
McMurtrie, Abraham Haynes, Frank Cluggage, Mr. 
Ashbrough and Ludwig Sills. Many of the families 
now living in Hutingdon trace their ancestry to these 
men. One of the Brady’s, uncle or father of the 
famous Captain Samuel Brady, had previously re- 
sided across the river near the mouth of Crooked 
Creek, but later removed to the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna before the year 1776. For some 
years after this the hostile Indians annoyed and 
frequently murdered the unprotected citizens. 

During the Revolutionary war Huntingdon County 
sent a group of loyal citizens to help fight the 
battles of the new country. While the war was 
in progress, a search for lead disclosed workings 
in Sinking Valley which developed into productive 
mines. To protect the workers and their families 
Fort Roberdeau was built and military discipline 
maintained. 


GHAR TE Ras 
DIARY OF REV] PHC ESR EtEaN 


The following, part of a mansuscript diary, was 
copied from the records of Rev. Philip Fithian, who 
left his home at Greenwich, New Jersey on May 
9, 1775 for a tour through Delaware, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and at a Presbytery held at West 
Conoco cheague Church, near Mercersburg Penn- 
sylvania was commissioned to visit Central Penn- 
sylvania as a supply to the scattered Presbyterian 
churches. On his return from Kishacoquillas Valley 
he passed through the territory of Huntingdon 
County. 

Under date of Monday, August 21, 1775 he draws 
near the town or Huntington and the diary con- 
tinues,— 

“I met two men on horseback. As they met me 
I smelled their breaths; it was strong of whiskey. 
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By this token, which in thicker places you would 
scruple, I grew certain that I was near the town. 
My conjecture was right; I soon entered Hunting- 
don. 

As I drew near I could not help thinking myself 
on the borders of some large town. There was a 
drum beating, several antic loud singers, every 
now and then a vociferous laugh, and candles thin- 
ly scattered, shining here and there from the houses. 
I expect to find a few of our American bedlams. 
These small towns, especially when they are grow- 
ing fast, and a new thing, go before every other 
place in most sort of vice, but especially drinking 
and a few of its nearest allied attendants. I had 
cautiously put on my riding coat to disguise the 
clerical cloth, for I was not certain that I should 
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escape some black-guard embarrassment, for too 
much liquor makes many “over wicked’’ but it makes 
some ‘‘over good,” and sets them in a tune to ask 
more questions in divinity, especially explanation of 
Scripture than unexperienced I or any other Dr. 
of Divinity in America could have the patience, if he 
had the ability to resolve. Fearing all this and 
knowing in such a case I should escape no better 
myself, before I arrived within a mile of the town 
I put on my suitout and cocked up my hat in the 
best manner. 


"You seem to be a stranger,’ said a tall youngster 
to me as I put my first foot on the porch. 


‘Is the hostler here?’ I answered. 

‘Are you from below stranger?’ 

‘Bring in the saddle-bags and let the horse cool 
before you give him a gallon of oats.’ 

‘Are you a stranger, sir?’ 

“Yes sir, a stranger.’ 


I could hear one another whispering about me 
on the porch. Some thought I was one of the dele- 
gates appointed to the treaty with the Indians which 
is soon to be held at Fort Pitt. Some thought I 
was a land jobber, some that I was a broken ab- 
sconded merchant, some that I was a tory flying from 
knobstick vengeance. I supped, however, and soon 
retired. Tuesday, August 22d, I spent the night 
quite contrary to my expectations, in peace. ‘Squire 
Hall, a store-keeper came in late, found me a 
stranger and took me in with another young man, 
Mr. Cluggage from Shirley. Here was a_ late 
paper; it said his excellency Gage had resigned his 
commission to General Howe, etc. ‘Squire Hall told 
me that he is now selling salt by the bushel at 
fourteen shillings current. He told me further 
that many in this town and neighborhood are under 
present alarming apprehensions of danger with the 
Indians. It is certain the Indians now show temp- 
tation; the Governor of Canada with all his agents 
are employed and bribed to set them on us.” 


I rose from my bed early in order to be at “Warm 
Spring” for I came about by the village wholly 
to see them. I rode through the wet bushes quite 
alone. The path is single and not over stony, but 
all the way bushy. These Springs rise in what is 
called Standing Stone Valley, a little west of the 
mountain and five miles north of Juniata River. 
The water rises up boiling up with sand and much 
air in bubbles in a piece of land which is almost 
level. There is a small descent of a few feet from 
the highest part of the neighboring land to the place 





of the water rising; and below is a watery marsh 
covered with marsh flowers, flags, touch-me-nots, 
lilies, etc. The water rises up in nearly equal quanti- 
ties in two places at about three perches distance. 
One is used by the invalids for drinking; the other 
for bathing. They both stand as great great nature 
formed them, edged with moss and overhung with 
boughs; only delicacy has the present year’s inhabi- 
tants urged to assist nature a little by adding a few 
more boughs to the bathing part, which are laid in 
the form of an arch, and wholly conceal such as 
wish to bathe alone. They have also scooped out 
the bath into a kind of hollow basin about six feet 
long and four feet wide. The water is quite clear, 
without any floating scum whatever. The bottom 
is covered by a white sand and small gravel, which 
makes the place in bare appearance desirable. I 
could not but wonder at the rising wind. In both 
springs it ascends continually and, at times in large 
quantities, bubbling up through the sand and break- 
ing with a small noise when it comes to the surface 
of the water, which is two or three feet deep. I am 
not qualified by reading or experience to judge for 
myself or inform others of these springs from any 
information I can get by being present and seeing 
and tasting them. I have said the water is quite 
clear. It has no unusual or unpleasant taste. It is 
not indeed cold. I think it like some springs, which 
I have seen running without a shade in Summer.” 

The water is sensibly soft to the mouth and those 
who are trying it tell me it may be drunk without 
injury in great quantities. I drank out of curiosity, 
near a pint, but it was to me in taste and effect 
like other common water, and I feared that a pint 
would be as much as I would choose to swallow 
at once. The water must be used for some days be- 
fore the perspiration fully begins. On this account 
it cannot be used at first in so large a measure as it 
may be after used. As to the virtue of these waters 
the people say it is chiefly in rheumatic cures, violent 
pains in the limbs, and different parts of the body, 
and some that have been long fixed, the steady use 
of these springs has entirely recovered. Weakness - 
and debility of the system have been much assisted, 
and in some few cases quite restored. I heard one 
person say—I will not vouch for the credit of his 
assertion,—that it is an effectual asylum for all bar- 
ren women, etc. There are now twenty-two persons 
professedly indisposed. Seven I took from their 
afraid appearance to be unmarried virgins, two with 
their husbands, and one of them is very old. A 
young hag said of this venerable silver-haired matron 
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that she came filled with the hope of finding these 
springs possessed with the quality to heal old age. 
The remaining thirteen were men of different ages. 

It looks indeed like an infirmary hospital. Many 
of them are by no means in health. The most in 
strong belief at least, are indisposed, or they could 
not submit to the inconveniences for any length of 
time, which the situation of the place makes neces- 
sary. It is quite in the woods, not a single house 
or any cleared land between it and town. They 
must carry all their provisions and supply them- 
selves; they live in low cabins built with slabs and 
boughs and cook their dinners all at one great com- 
mon fire; the men for exercise play at quoits, hunt 
deer, turkeys and pheasants; with their hardships 
however, they live in friendship and are steadily 
cheerful, conquering by society the uneasiness of in- 
firmity and labor and making them constantly 
pleasant. 

In a brook at some distance from the springs are 
many remarkably blue stones; their shape chiefly 
I admire; every size of these stones is an oblate 
spheriod and they are very dense in contexture; 
some not larger than an ordinary teakettle was nearly 
a load for a common man. On the smooth surface 
of several of these which people had brought to 
their cabins and used as seats were inscribed, the 
names in large and initial letters of great numbers 
of those who have been here before. Partaking of 
the general desire deeply fixed in all the human 
race for every method of passing down notice of 
our existence, I also with my spur wrote at full 
length in italic letters my three names. Having at 
last, with as much accuracy as possible, viewed and 
reviewed the whole, I mounted and rode back to 
town. In this town I parted, not without reluctance, 
with an able, steady, useful friend,—I mean my 
horse. Bob Orr, of Kishacoquillas, gave me a small 
neat black horse of four years old and a half for 
my old companion “Jack.” 

Having adjusted matters I left town in company 
with Mr. Cluggage, and rode down the river, a 
stony path, through Jack’s Narrows where the high 
mountains on each side of the river came down to 
its very bank. So that in places we were forced 
to go down on the water’s edge. We crossed over 
the water. ‘This is one end of Hell Valley,’ said 
Mr. Cluggage to me, as we were jogging along in 
silence. About ten miles onward is a gap between 
the hills, which is called the Shades of Death. 
What: are the shades of death and hell here? 
Death and Hell so easily passed through: vain man 
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how daring to make these tremendous subjects so 
common. We crossed Ofwick (Aughwick) Creek 
and arrived at about eight in the evening at Mr. 
Fowley’s who lives within the walls of old Fort 
Shirley. Distance from town, twenty miles. 

Wednesday, August 23d—TI had almost forgotten 
to tell the person who shall read these pages a couple 
of years hence that there is now standing in the 
garden at Huntingdon a tall stone column or pillar, 
nearly square, which has given to the town and 
valley the name of Standing Stone Valley. The 
column is seven feet above the ground. 

“After breakfast with Mrs. Fowley, a smart, neat 
woman (her pewter in the dresser glistened, her 
wooden dishes, pails and the like were white and 
sweet) and after appointing sermon to be here 
Sunday, we rode up Ofwick, six miles, to Mr. 
Cluggage’s. The good little woman received me 
with great kindness. She looked to be an old 
woman, very healthy and, indeed, florid in her ap- 
pearance, yet she wears neither shoes or stockings. 
It is the custom in these backwoods almost uni- 
versal to go barefooted. Men in common, I ob- 
serve, wear moccasins, or Indian shoes. When I 
had seated myself for a few hours, impatient of 
confinement, I rambled out. Here are two fine 
brooks. Near the N. and S. are two high moun- 
tains; from them the streams came trickling down. 
As I was strolling along the water I found two 
sorts of plums. The one is red or streaked plum 
not yet quite ripe and very tart. The other is by 
far the best; is a yellow and, when rubbed is a 
bright orange colored plum, now nearly ripe, and 
very juicy and sweet. Both kinds are nearly of a 
size and grew upon a low, scrubby thorny bush. 
We received intelligence that General Gage, in some 
fit of surprise, has burned down the town of Boston 
and with all his army gone off. This, in my opin- 
ion, wants confirmation, it came by an unprinted 
letter. 

Thursday, August 24th—The weather is wet and 
very muggy. All the inhabitants in these back 
settlements are remarkably strong, fresh and cheer- 
ful. After dinner, I rode three miles with Mr. 
Cluggage to the Shades of Death to fish. Ofwick 
Creek runs between two high mountains. These 
narrows are overhung with high spruce, elm, ash 
and interspread with ivy, laurel, etc. which make 
a dismal gloom. 

Friday, August 25th—As I was with eagerness 
looking through Mr. Dunlap’s paper of the 7th, 
impatient to hear from oppressed Boston, in my 
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hurry of reading I passed over the astonishing sen- 
tence, “On Friday, the 20th of July, died at his 
home in Cohausie, New Jersey, the Rev. Andrew 
Hunter, A. M.” 

I am aided in averting grief by Mrs. Cluggage’s 
pathetic sorrow. One of her sons has gone captain 
of a company of riflemen to Boston, just now gone. 
Her tears are not yet dried since his departure. 
She seems to be a woman of sedate, philosophical 
temper; carries a kind of dignity that is persuasive 
in her presence. The young gentleman that has 
gone was a magistrate here and in high reputation. 
Since his departure another of the good, kind 
woman’s sons has been chosen by company of militia 
for captain. There are five brothers all grown and 
appear to be young men of prudence and under- 
standing. 

Sunday, August 27th—We held sermon in Mr. 
Fowley’s barn. A rainy, stormy day. Many, how- 
ever, were present—fifty or more. On my way to 
sermon I was met by a message from a poor dying 
man urging me on that I might converse a little 
with him before his departure—a stranger and here 
dying. He came to Mr. Fowley’s last Thursday on 
his way to Virginia. He appeared ill when he 


came in; he was exceedingly ill. He begged the 
liberty of a bed to rest awhile. But, poor youth, 
it was the bed of death. His disorder was con- 
sumption, when I came he was too far wasted to 
converse.—He told me he was near the end, and 
begged that I would remember him in public as- 
sembly and recommend him to God’s mercy. I 
summed up to him in the plainest manner, a few 
of the greatest, necessary evidences of union to God 
by Christ and assured him of the willingness of 
our great Redeemer “‘to save to the uttermost.” 
Before the last sermon was finished, poor youth, he 
expired. This settlement is broken with religious 
divisions. There is a Baptist Society, now under 
the direction of Mr. Lane. There is also a Methodist 
Society but no stated minister. These, when the 
whole settlement is not large, makes every society 
quite inconsiderable in number and power. Good 
Mrs. Cluggage stayed with Mrs. Fowley to assist in 
directing the funeral. After sermon I stopped at 
young Mr. Cluggage’s and stayed over night. For 
my supply, one of the hearers, I know not who, 
gave me twenty shillings. 

Monday, August 28th—A damp, muddy, sickly 


morning, I set out over the rocky path to Loudon. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Junction of Frankstown and Luckahoe branches of the Juniata River below Alexandria (1856) 
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CHAPTER 4 


INDIAN TRAILS 


When the Indian trader first penetrated the wilds 
of the Valley of the Juniata, the only highways that 
traversed the area now embraced within the County 
of Huntingdon were the trails or bridal paths used 
by the aborigines. They were only wide enough to 
admit the passage of a horse and its rider and crossed 
the County in various directions. The principal one 
crossed in a generally northwesterly direction, and 
the earliest written account of this is found in the 
journal of Conrad Weiser, on his mission for the 
Colonial government in 1748 to treat with the 
Indians on the Ohio, as follows: 

“August 11th. Set out from my home and came to 

James Galbraith’s that day, 30 miles. 

August 12th. Came to George Croghan’s, 15 miles. 

August 13th. To Robert Dunning’s, 20 miles. 

August 14th. To Tuscarora Path, 30 miles. 

August 15th & 16th. Lay by on account of the 
men coming back sick, and some other affairs 
hindering us. 
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August 17th. Crossed the Tuscarora Hill and came 
to the Sleeping Place called the Black Log, 20 
miles. 

August 18th. Had a great rain in the afternoon; 
came within two miles of the Standing Stone, 
24 miles. 

August 19th. We travelled about 12 miles; were 
obliged to dry our things in the afternoon. 

August 20th. Came to Frankstown but saw no house 
or cabins; here we overtook the goods, because 
four of George Croghan’s hands fell sick, 20 
miles. 

August 21st. Lay by, raining all day. 

August 22d. Crossed the Allegheny Hills and came 
to the Clear Fields, 16 miles. 

At the Black Log, another fork passed by the 
Three Springs, through Sidling Hill Gap by Rays- 
town, etc., to Logstown. Hugh Crawford and 
Andrew Montour, April 16, 1752, Indian traders 
and doubtless familiar with every path in this region, 
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Map of Huntingdon, Pa., as laid out by William Smith, D.D., 1767, from the original 
in possession of J. Murray Africa, C.E. 
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reported to the provincial authorities the distance 
from Philadelphia to “Twightwees” on a branch of 
the Ohio, via George Croghan’s, “Auchquick,”’ 
Frankstown, Clear Fields, etc. John Harris, in his 
account of the road to Logstown taken in 1754, 
gives the following interesting data: 


From my Ferry to Geo. Croghan’s 5 miles 
to Kittatinny Mountains 9 miles 
to Geo. Cowen’s house 6 miles 
to Andrew Montour’s 5 miles 
to the Tuscaroraw Hill 9 miles 
to Thos. Mitchell’s Sleep Place 

3 miles 
to Tuscaroraw 14 miles 
to the Cove Spring 10 miles 
to the Shadow of Death 

(Shade Gap) 8 miles 


ue 


o the Black Log 
(Orbisonia) 3 miles 
Now the Road forks towards Ray’s Town and 
Frank’s Town, we continue Ray’s Town Road to 
Alleghany 3 miles 


To the Three Springs 10 miles 
To the Sidling Hill Gap 8 miles 
To Juniata Hill 8 miles 
To Juniata Creek at ye Crossing 8 miles 
To the Snake’s Spring 8 miles 
To Ray’s Town (Bedford) 4 miles 
To Shawana Cabins 8 miles 
To Allegheny Hill 6 miles 
To Edmond’s Swamp 8 miles 


To Stony Creek 6 miles 
Then, by other distances and points of interest to 
Logstown. 
Now, beginning at the Black Log, by the Franks- 
town Road 
To Aughwick (Shirleysburg) 6 miles 
To Jack Armstrong’s Narrows, so called 
from his being murdered there, 
~ To the Standing Stone 
(Huntingdon) 10 miles 
(At each of these last places we crossed the Juniata.) 
To the next and last crossing of 


the Juniata 8 miles 


To Water Street (Branch of 
Juniata) 
To the Big Lick 
And so on to Logstown. 
In the latter part of August, 1754, Conrad Weiser 
set out on a journey from home to Aucquick by 


10 miles 
10 miles 


order of the Government, to have a conference with 
some Indians. In his journal he states that he left 
Andrew Montout’s on the 2d of September. ‘‘Rode 
six hours before noon and three after—took up 
lodgings in the woods. 3d Sat out by six o'clock 
and by eight came to the Trough Spring; by nine 
to the Shadow of Death; by eleven to the Black 
Log, and by twelve arrived at Aucquick. 


This principal road entered Huntingdon County 
in the vicinity of Blair’s Mills and passed up Trough 
Spring branch of the Tuscarora Creek by Trough 
or Cove Spring, through Shade Gap, northward 
along Black Log valley to the “Black Log” in or 
near the gap, east of Orbisonia; through Shirleys- 
burg (Aughwick Old Town, or Fort Shirley) ; 
crossed to the northern side of the Juniata above 
Mount Union; crossing Juniata again at the lower 
end of Cypress Island to the south side, in the 
Borough of Huntingdon; over Warrior's Ridge and 
crossing to the north side of the river at Hart’s 
Log (Alexandria); thence via Water Street and 
Canoe Valley to Frankstown and Hollidaysburg and 
over the Alleghanies. 

The southern branch, leaving the main road at 
Black Log, passed the Three Springs near the Bor- 
ough of that name, and leaving Huntingdon County 
at Sidling Hill Gap, touched Everett and Bedford, 
crossing the Alleghanies a number of miles south- 
west of the main or Kittaning Trail. 

There were a number of other minor trails. One 
extended from Frankstown to the Bald Eagle’s Nest 
neat Milesburg, Centre County. A branch ran from 
this trail through Warrior’s Mark, Franklin and 
Morris townships to the main road at Water Street. 
Another from Raystown to Frankstown, one from 
Standing Stone to Raystown, one from the mouth of 
the Raystown Branch to Raystown, one from Stand- 
ing Stone to the Bald Eagle’s Nest, etc. 
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INCIDENTS IN DHE BARI SE isi@ Reed 
HUNTINGDON BOROUGH 


Hugh Crawford was the first white owner of the 
land at Huntingdon. He claimed to have an im- 
provement here in 1753-1754, and by deed executed 
at Fort Pitt, June 1, 1760, conveyed to George 
Croghan a certain tract of land of four hundred 
acres on the north side of the Frankstown Branch 
of the Juniata, known by the name of Standing 
Stone, including my improvements thereon from the 
mouth of Standing Stone Creek to the crossing up 
the Creek and to the upperward part of the small 
island. On the 10th day of December, 1764, 
Croghan obtained from the proprietaries a warrant 
for the tract and by deed, dated the 25th of March, 
1766, he conveyed the same tract to “Dr. William 
Smith, D.D., provost of the College of Philadelphia, 
who laid it with lots, streets and alleys. 


The oldest title found is a conveyance by Dr. 
Smith to Samuel Anderson, dated September 7, 
1768, for Lot No. 12, part of which was formerly 
owned and occupied by John W. Mattern, now 
owned by Henry M. Kinsel. 


The town limits, fixed in 1767 were subsequently 
enlarged and a plan was placed on record on the 
14th day of November, 1795. A borough charter 
was passed by the General Assembly on the 29th 
day of March, 1796. It provided for the election 
of the corporation officers annually. That feature 
was changed and the limits extended by the act of 
1855. 

An election was held on the first Monday of April, 
1796 and Benjamin Elliott was chosen Chief Burgess. 
While Judge Elliott and his associates were busy 
completing the corporate organization of the bor- 
ough, Johnathan Priestly, assessor, with John Patton 
and John Williams, assistants, was enrolling the in- 
habitants of the township of Huntingdon, and list- 
ing their property, subject to taxation. From their 
return, the following schedule of names and _ oc- 
cupants of citizens of the Borough of Huntingdon 
was made to which is added the street and number 
of their residences, where the same could be ob- 
tained. 
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List of House-holders 
Africa, Michael, Brickmaker and dyer, 321, Alle- 
ghany. 
Armitage, John, mechanic. 
Blair, John, 617, Penn. 
Cadwallader, John, lawyer, 305, Alleghany. 
Chambers, Arthur, surveyor, N. E. Cor. Penn and 
Second, 2 lots. 


Colestock, Christian, shoemaker, 313, 315, Alle- 
ghany. 

Cutlip, Johnathan, nailer. 

Davis, John, hatter, 424, 426 Alleghany. 

Dean Alexander, tavern and shop keeper, S. E. 
Cor., 2d and Alleghany. 

Deardurff, Abraham, nailer, 604, 606, Penn. 

Dorland, John, tailor, Penn and Fifth. 

Drury, James, tailor. 

Drury, Stephen, silversmith, W. lot of Courthouse 
grounds. 

Eckelberger, Valentine, blacksmith, 313, 315, Alle- 
ghany. 

Elliott, Benjamin, shopkeeper, N. W. Cor., Second 
and Alleghany. 

Elliott, James, tanner, Penn above Sixth. 

Catholic, which continued to hold their plot at the 

Eshelman, (widow). 

Ellis, Evans, Joiner (carpenter or cabinet maker), 
619, Mifflin. 

Evans, Mark. 

Fockler, George 

Fulton, James, mason. 

Funk, Michael, weaver. 

George, John, joiner, 409, 411 Alleghany. 

Glazier, Daniel, tavern-keeper, N. side Alleghany 
above 2d. 

Gwin, Patrick. 

Harden, James, shoemaker. 

Harr, Everard, shopkeeper, 421, 423 Alleghany. 

Haynes, Abraham, N. side Alleghany, above 2d. 

Henderson, Andrew, prothonotary, 325, 327 Alle- 
ghany. 

Hoffman, Abraham, potter, 517, 519 Alleghany. 
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PICTURES OF THE FLOOD, 


1. Pennsylvania Railroad Culvert at Mill Creek 
2. Entrance to Blair Park 
3. Street of Portstown at the height of the flood 





MARCH 17, 1936 


4. In Smithfield 
5. Juniata River at Portstown 
6. Jack McCahan home in Smithfield 
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Householder, Adam. 

Householder, George, blacksmith, 304, 306 Alle- 
ghany. 

Howe, Abraham, chairmaker, 401, 407 Mifflin. 

Johnston, Rev. John, Presbyterian Pastor, Second 
and Penn. 

Ker, Thomas, 529, 531 Penn. 

Ker, William, shopkeeper. 

Kimberling, Henry, tailor. 

Kurts, Frederick, joiner, 329-335 Mifflin. 

Law, Mark, N. side Mifflin, above Sixth. 


Lewis, John, shoemaker, — Penn. 

Light, John. 

Linkswiler, —, wagonmaker, N. side Alleghany, 
above 4th. 


Litzinger, Simon, mason. 

Lutz, Andrew, weaver. 

McClane, Williams, shoemaker. 

McConnell, Alexander, shopkeeper, S. W. Cor. Penn 
and Fourth. 

McConnell, William, tavern keeper, 421-423 Alle- 
ghany. 

McMuttrie, David, Fourth below Penn. 

McMuttrie, James. 


Rev. William Smith, D.D.,_ First 
Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Born Sept. 7, 1727; Died May 
14, 1803. Founder of the Town of 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


McNutt, John, shopkeeper, 605, 607 Penn. 

Marshall, John, tavern keeper. 

Martin, George, mason, 317, 319 Mifflin. 

Metz, Lewis, sadler, S. side Alleghany, above Third. 

Miers, Joseph, joiner, 529-531 Alleghany. 

Miers, Michael, 605-607 Mifflin. 

Moyers, John, 313-315 Alleghany. 

Miller, Christley, tanner. 

Miller, Henry, shopkeeper, 409-411 Penn. 

Miller, William, tailor, 407 Alleghany. 

Nesbit, James, physician, 608-614 Penn. 

Newman, Peter, skindresser, S. side Alleghany above 
4th. 

Patton, John. 


Patton, Joseph, tanner. 
Potter, Simon, tavern keeper, 324, 326 Alleghany. 


Priestly, Jonathan. 

Reynolds, George, 212-214 Alleghany. 
Rothrock, Frederick, saddler, 313-315 Penn. 
Saxton, James, shoemaker, 424-426 Penn. 
Sells, John, hatter, 413-415 Penn. 

Sells, Ludwig. 

Sells, Samuel. 
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Simpson, John, blacksmith, N. W. Cor. Penn and 
Second, 2 lots. 

Simpson, Matthew, tavernkeeper, 417-419 Penn. 

Simpson, Robert, weaver, 501-507 Alleghany. 

Shultz, Lawrence, tavernkeeper, 320-322 Alleghany. 

Smith, Adam, joiner. 

Smith, Philip, tailor, 308-310 Penn. 

Steel, Samuel, tavernkeeper, 416-418 Penn. 

Steel, shopkeeper, 317-319, Penn (William). 

Stevens, Peter, tailor, 509-511 Penn. 

Sturtzman, Adam, S. side Alleghany above 4th. 

Swoope, Peter, hatter, 325-327 Penn. 

Sytes, Stophel. 

Tanner, Hugh, weaver, 309-311 Penn. 

Travilla, Richard, chairmaker. 

Weidner, Jacob, (?) Jackson House, Alleghany. 

Westbrook (widow) 410, Penn. 

Whittacker, Thomas, tavernkeeper, S. W. Corner 
Alleghany and Fourth. 

Will, Peter, cooper, 401-407 Alleghany. 

Wright, John, Shoemaker. 

Single Freemen 

Armitage, Benjamin, carpenter. 

Ballow, Daniel, cooper. 

Campbell, Robert, joiner, S. W. corner, Fifth and 
Penn. 

Clark, James, weaver. 

Eckelberger, Stephen, wagonmaker, 301, 303 Wash- 
ington. 

Fling, John. 

Foley, James, 401-403 Penn. 

Gainor, John, tailor. 

Gillespie, Thomas, distiller. 

Graffies, Martin, tinner, 405-407 Penn. 

Griffith, John, teacher, S. E. Cor. Allegheny and 
Fifth. 

Haynes, Jacob, nailer. 

Henderson, Jonathan, lawyer. 

Huston, William, weaver. 

McAvay, Dennis. 

McCaleb, John, joiner, McCaleb, William, tanner. 

McConnell, James, weaver. 

McConnell, John, shopkeeper. 

Morton, James, tailor. 

Patton, Benjamin, joiner. 

Rothrock, Daniel, saddler. 

Rothrock, Joseph, silversmith. 

Rudisill, Jonas, tanner. 

Simpson, Robert, joiner. 

Smith, Richard, lawyer. 

Stroup, Anthony. 

Wilson, George, physician, 405-407 Washington. 
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The same names appear on the assessment for 
1797, except Jonathan Cutlip, removed; (widow- 
Eshelman), Linkswiler, Lewis Metz, Adam Smith 
and Dennis McAvoy, but with the addition of Alex- 
ander King, 229-231 Mifflin. 

The proprietor of the town, Dr. Smith, donated 
plots of ground for a public school, cemetery, and to 
each of the six religious denominations, to wit: 
German Calvinist, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Protestant Episcopal. 
All the latter disposed of their plots, except the 
N. E. Corner of Second and Church. This was 
later turned into a burial ground, as it continues to 
this day, 1937. 

From the date of the first settlement until 1771, 
the territory formed a part of Cumberland County. 
On the 9th of March of that year it became a part 
of Bedford County, and on the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, 1787, the event which this book celebrates, 
it was erected into Huntingdon County. The town 
of Huntingdon was named in the act to become the 
seat of justice and the courts to be held at the house 
of Ludwig Sell, until a Court House could be built. 

About October, 1797, a postoffice was established 
and John Cadwallader was named postmaster. A 
weekly mail was carried between Huntingdon and 
Harrisburg. 

A jail was erected soon after the formation of 
the County of Huntingdon on Lot Number 41, on 
the eastern side of Second Street being the ground 
now occupied by the extension of Penn Street east 
of Second, having temporary quarters for the Court. 

The first house built exclusively for the Court and 
County offices was built in the middle of Third 
Street, between Penn and Allegheny, fronting on 
Penn Street, where the present Standing Stone now 
stands. The offices of the Prothonotary and Register 
and Recorder, etc., were on the first floor, with 
Court Room on second floor, while on the third 
floor were the Commissioners’ Office and jury room. 
Before a bell was afforded the courts were called 
by the music of a fife and drum. 

In 1842 the County Commissioners erected 
another Court House on the sight where the present 
one now stands. It was a beautiful colonial structure, 
with tall white columns across the front and a beau- 
tiful white colonial belfry. Unfortunately that beau-_ 
tiful building, which should have been preserved 
was torn down and the present one erected in 1882. 

As the population of the new County grew, neces- 
sity for mills became urgent. The first flour and 
feed mill in the vicinity of Huntingdon was built by 
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Chester Furnace—Cromwell Township near Orbisonia 
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Michael Cryder at the site of the big spring along 
the west side of the Juniata in 1773. Another stone 
mill was built by the proprietor Dr. Smith about 
1793 on the site where later the Big Fisher and 
Miller mill stood, and where the present Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad freight station now stands. 


As the countryside was cleared of its heavy 
gtowths of original timber and more land was 
brought into cultivation, flour mills were built along 
all the streams, where sufficient water power was 
available. Flourishing mills were found at Mill 
Creek, Cornpropst Mills, McAlevysfort, Petersburg, 
Neffs Mills, Alexandria, Water Street, at several 
points on Spruce Creek, at McConnellstown, James 
Creek, at Todd, Three Springs, Orbisonia, Shade 
Gap and other points. These were all profitable 
ventures until the great western wheat and corn 
fields came into existence making competition too 
keen, so that, one by one many of these mills were 
forced out of existence, until now but a few have 
survived. A few steam mills which came later, 
among the large mill of Henry & Co., later the 
Isenberg Milling Co., in Huntingdon, existed until 
within recent years. 

Cutting of the forests created the tanning industry, 
which at one time was most important in the County. 
In the preceding list of early householders you will 
note the names of a number of tanners. There was 
a large tannery in the town of Huntingdon, also at 
Mapleton, Mount Union, the Green Tannery at Sal- 
tillo. All these have ceased to exist. 

From the earliest days, until within the past few 
decades, lumbering was also a very important in- 
dustry. As towns and farm homes sprang up over 
the County, many saw mills came into existence and 
did a flourishing business. One of the largest of 
these was at Ardenheim, where a Mr. Dichl built 
a large mill with a log boom across the river at the 
mouth of the Raystown Branch to catch the logs as 
they floated down the river. To the twittines by 
his neighbors that the boom would not hold in 
heavy flood waters Diehl is reported to have said 
he was ‘building a boom that God Almighty could 
not move.’ His boom held for a long time, but the 
memorable flood of 1889, took mill, boom and 
everything in sight. 

After the Revolutionary War, Huntingdon 
County began to receive many new settlers. The 
earliest of these came over Indian trails and paths 
on horseback, these trails gradually widening into 
roads as wheeled vehicles came into use. In 1790 


the population of the County was 7,568; in 1800, 


13,008; in 1820 it was 20,142; in 1840, 35,484, 
and now in 1937 it is still under 40,000. 

Needs of the people situated far from any source 
of outside supply made them resourceful to a high 
degree, caused a vigorous search for raw materials, 
clearing of land, building of roads. One of the 
developments was the erection of many distilleries 
over the County. This was caused, not by a local 
demand for liquor, but it was much easier to trans- 
port liquor than the grains from which the liquor 
was made, and produced a much greater profit in 
the eastern markets. 

Iron ore was discovered in most parts of the 
County, and plenty of limestone coupled with prac- 
tically inexhaustible supplies of timber made charcoal 
iron a logical and profitable article of manufacture. 
As early as 1795 a furnace was built in the Spruce 
Creek valley called Huntingdon Furnace owned by 
Peter Shoenberger with many others soon following, 
among which were Elizabeth Furnace and Mary Ann 
forge owned by Edward Bell; Antis Forge by 
Graham & McCammant; Cold Spring forge by John 
Crotzer; Union Furnace by Michael Wallace; Barree 
Forge by Dorsey, Green & Co., Cove Furnace by 
Royer and Schmucker; Greenwood Furnace by 
Rawle & Hall; Elizabeth Furnace by G. and J. M. 
Shoenberger; Pennsylvania Furnace and three Cole- 
raine Forges by Shorb, Stewart & Co.; Elizabeth 
Forge by R. Moore; Franklin Forge by C. Wigton; 
Stockdale Forge by John S. Isett; Rockhill Furnace 
by J. M. Bell; Winchester Furnace by T. T. Crom- 
well; Springfield Furnace and Franklin Forge by 
Samuel Royer & Co., Chester Furnace, Monroe 
Furnace, Paradise Furnace, and others. 

The iron industry flourished for many decades, 
some of the plants lasting well into the twentieth 
century. After the discovery of coal in the Alle- 
ghanies and in the Broad Top region, larger blast 
furnaces were erected such as at Rockhill, Lucy 
Furnace at Mount Union and a large furnace at Sax- 
ton. With the discovery of a finer grade of iron ore 
in the Great Lakes region and improving transpor- 
tation facilities, ore mining in the County declined, 
until now even the larger furnaces have been dis- 
mantled the iron and steel industry centering in 
Pittsburgh and other Industrial centres. Through all 
these years Chester Furnace in Cromwell Township, 
has weathered storm and rain and still stands in a 
fine state of preservation about two miles northwest 
of Orbisonia along the road to Hill Valley and 
Mount Union. 

This iron industry developed an unusual type of 
country life in the County which extended over 
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many generations. Around the furnaces and forges 
grew up little communities of homes for the work- 
men, usually a store, several churches, blacksmith 
shop and other necessary pursuits. Situated in a 
choice spot would be the owner’s or operator's manor 
house surrounded by wide lawns and sheltered by 
beautiful imported trees. Between these families 
grew up an intimate social intercourse marked by 
hospitality of a rare nature. Intermarriage forged 
close ties and for generations these families made 
the history of the County most interesting. Some 
of these old homes still remain and, though now 
owned by petsons unknown to the original owners, 
the magnificent trees, walks and gardens remind us 
of their past glamour. 

During the past year the old furnace at Green- 
wood has been restored, many buildings rebuilt, and 
the whole turned into a Pennsylvania State Forest 
Park for the free use of the people. 

Urgent demand for better transportation facilities 
than that afforded by the rough turnpikes which had 
been built led to the building of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, from Harrisburg to Huntingdon, thence to 
Hollidaysburg, where the boats were transported 
over the Alleghany Mountains by the Portage Steam 
Railroad. The Canal was completed to Huntingdon 
in the year 1834 and was a matter of great con- 
venience to the people. From Harrisburg another 
canal was built up the Susquehanna as far as Nantt- 
coke from which place Anthracite coal was trans- 
ported by boat to points along the Juniata. At 
Huntingdon, where the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
passenger station now stand there was a turning 
basin and wharf for unloading coal and for loading 
of freight for the east. The building of the canal 
made many changes in the physical appearance of 
the Juniata Valley. Large dams were thrown across 
the river at frequent places to divert the water into 
the Canal. Acqueducts were built to carry the Canal 
across Standing Stone and other creeks, and at a 
number of places across the river. A large dam 
remained about a mile above Huntingdon and 
another near Newton Hamilton, until the great flood 
of 1889, which tore up all that remained of the 
Canal. The Pennsylvania Railroad took title to the 
right of way and in many places moved their tracks 
to the former bed of the Canal. Every boy who 
lived in Huntingdon from the time of the building 
of this famous waterway until its destruction in 
1889, remembers the good old days for swimming 
and fishing. 

The Canal was a great stimulator in the ship- 
ment of Bituminous Coal which was discovered in 
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the Broad Top Region and brought to Huntingdon 
by the Huntingdon & Broad Top Railroad and to 
Mount Union by the East Broad Top Railroad. For 
the past fifty years, the John Langdon Coal Com- 
pany, have been the principal Huntingdon County 
miners and shippers of Bituminous Coal with offices 
in Huntingdon. Adam Black, William W. Reed 
and the Shannon Coal Co. of Saxton have also 
shipped large quantities of coal over the Hunting- 
don & Broad Top R. R., while the Rockhill Coal 
and Iron Co., and the Maderia Hill Coal Co., have 
operated mines in the East Broad Top section. It 
also was of great use in shipping lumber to the east 
and for many years Huntingdon County was a great 
producer of lumber. 

In 1850 the Pennsylvania Railroad was completed 
as far as Huntingdon, adding another means of 
transportation for the County products. 

As the Iron Industry diminished in importance 
in the County other natural resources were discovered 
from time to time, which produced fields for labor. 
The finest glass sand in the country was found near 
Mapleton and Mill Creek, which is shipped in con- 
stantly increasing quantity to glass factories all over 
the country. It is noteworthy that sand used for 
casting the great lens for the California Observatory 
came from the Pennsylvania Glass Sand Company's 
quarries at Mapleton. 

Another interesting industrial development was 
that of silica brick which have been manufactured in 
great quantities at Mount Union and at Alfarata 
Park near Alexandria, with an apparently unlimited 
supply of rock available, for future operations. 

A number of fine varieties of clays have been 
mined and shipped from various points on Warrior 
Ridge between Huntingdon, Alexandria and Peters- 
burg. Limestone of high grade is found in abund- 
ance in many parts of the County, and has been 
shipped for road building and other uses to quite 
distant points. Quarries at Union Furnace, Pember- 
ton, Mapleton and McConnellstown are always busy 
producing limestone and lime. 

Huntingdon, situated in the centre of a large 
agricultural County, has grown to be quite an in- 
dustrial centre, with varied manufacturing plants. 
The industrial growth of the County was slow until 
about 1875. At that period the Orbison family 
built a car manufacturing works, in Huntingdon 
which functioned for a number of years, then passed 
into the hands of Blain Brothers, who continued the 
manufacture of cars for another period of years, 
when it was closed down. Since that time this plant 
has been operated at different times as a silk mill, 
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foundry and radiator works. At the present time 
it is operated by Pierce, Butler Radiator Corporation 
in the manufacture of high-grade hot-water radiators. 

One of the most important and successful manu- 
facturing plants in the town is the Tablet Manu- 
factory established by the late John Chalmers Blair 
in 1879, from which small beginning it grew to 
be a great business with world wide sales. After 
his untimely death the business continued to grow 
under the direction of E. McC. Africa, H. W. Koch 
and C. M. Taylor. Several years ago the plant was 
acquired by the Western Tablet Company, by whom 
it is still operated. 

Mr. Blair had made many plans for the improve- 
ment of Huntingdon, which were later carried out by 
his widow, Mrs. Kate Fisher Blair. These included 
the Town Commons, a fine playground for Children 
and for Baseball and other sports adjoining Penn 
Street and Stone Creek. In addition, Mrs. Blair 
donated to the town Blair Park, a beautiful natural 
woodland park, lying for several miles along the 
east bank of Stone Creek. 

The principal benefaction of Mrs. Blair is the 
J. C. Blair Memorial Hospital, a description of 
which will be found in another section of this book. 

During this period of Industrial expansion, a plant 
was built in Huntingdon by the Gondola Tannin 
Co., which manufactured a tanning extract, consum- 
ing, sumac, oak bark and other local ingredients. 
After a number of years of successful operation this 
plant went out of existence, part of the buildings 
being operated at this time by the Steel Ice Co. 

About 1912 part of the above site was bought 
by the Susquehanna Silk Mills, who erected a large 
plant, which has been since then been successfully 
operated as a silk throwing Mill under the name 
of the Huntingdon Specialty Co. During the great 
war silk fabrics were produced here in great quanti- 
ties for use in air-planes. 

As an outgrowth of the J. C. Blair Company, 
several bank pass book factories were established in 
Huntingdon and are in successful operation. 

The West End Planing Mill, owned by the Lorenz 
family, and the O'Mara Planing Mill in Smithfield, 
long established businesses are in successful opera- 
tion. 

In addition to the Town Commons, and Blair 
Park, the town enjoys one of the most delightful 
swimming pools in the state. By the erection of a 
low dam with removable sections in Stone Creek, 
between the Park and the Town Commons a de- 
lightful body of water is backed up making safe, 
clean swimming in beautiful surroundings, with 








varied depth in limpid waters. About six hundred 
feet up the stream is located the dam of the Hunt- 
ingdon Water Company. This water is filtered and 
purified by treatment, then pumped to two large 
reservoirs on ‘Flag Pole Hill,” giving a practically 
inexhaustible supply of the finest filtered water at 
ali times. 


Surrounding the reservoirs which are about 300 
feet above the level of the river is a beautiful, nat- 
ural woodland park, which has been named ‘“Moun- 
tain and Valley View Park,’ and which offers un- 
surpassed views of Mountains, River and Town. 
This beautiful park, containing about 250 acres, 
running north from the reservoirs for more than 
a mile is the result largely of the efforts of J. R. 
Simpson, Esq., whose favorite walk was over 
these mills. 


Recently, through the efforts of Mr. Joseph G. 
Lesher, 46,000 evergreen trees have been planted in 
this park, roads and paths laid out and graded 
while stoves and tables have been provided for pub- 
lic use. 


Juniata College has its own athletic field with 
provisions for baseball and football and a running 
track. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad also maintains an 
athletic field across the Juniata River, where many 
public contests are held. 

Golf is the principal sport at the Huntingdon 
Country Club, a mile south of Huntingdon, while 
at Mount Union, the Juniata Valley Country Club 
offers golf on a beautiful 18-hole course and swim- 
ming in a beautiful pool, with wonderful mountain 
scenes on all sides. 

Huntingdon Airport, East of South Fourth Street, 
offers a fine landing place for planes but is not yet 
on any regular, commercial route. Pleasure flights 
are available at times. 

THE J. C. BLaiR MEMORIAL HospitrAL 

This splendid charitable institution was founded 
through the generosity of Mrs. Kate Fisher Blair, 
in memory of her husband John Chalmers Blair. 
Located on a commanding site on Oneida Heights 
in a beautifully kept park with one of the most 
magnificent views in the State, it not only ministers 
effectively to the ailments of the people of Hunt- 
ingdon County and surrounding territory, but satis- 
fies and stimulates the natural desire for beauty and 
symmetry. The Hospital and the Nurses Home sug- 
gest two elegant homes rather than the parts of an 
institution. All, needing medical or surgical care 
are admitted without regard to race or creed. Mod- 
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J. C. Blair Memorial Hospital 


ern equipment is added as soon as it is available, 
and everything is done to keep the Hospital abreast 
of the times. A beautiful Nurses Home adds to 
the comfort of the nursing staff, and offers a splen- 
did setting for the social life of the hospital, so 
necessary to its well being. The staff is made up 
of local physicians and surgeons who bring to the 
hospital the benefits of their combined surgical and 
medical knowledge and experience which ts given 
freely for the benefit of all such persons as are in 
need of care and are unable to pay for the same. 

A training school for nurses 1s maintained to a 
high degree of efficiency which adds to the economi- 
cal administration of the Hospital. 


The hospital has been in successful operation for 
neatly 26 years and has cared for nearly 35,000 
patients, about half of them being free. 

State appropriations have helped to pay the cost of 
the free work, but fall far short of actual needs, thus 
leaving a large share of this burden to be borne by 
the Hospital. For many years an annual donation week 
has brought to the Hospital generous gifts of food 
stuffs, and other necessities, as well as a large sum 
of money each year, a small return by a grateful 
public for the great benefaction bestowed upon it, 
all the result of the generosity of the donor. 


Another great charitable institution of the Coun- 
ty, founded by citizens many years ago is the Home 
for Orphans and Friendless Children. The home 
was started at a meeting in the store of William 
Reed by a group of interested men in February 
1881. Miss Carrie Miller, later married to Rev. W. 
J. Swigart was first matron. The first President was 
Wm. Lewis followed by K. Allen Lovell who was 
succeeded by William Reed. J. R. Simpson was 
Treasurer for all but the first few years, until within 
recent years when the Home became affiliated with 
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the State Childrens’ Aid Society. The small home 
on Sixteenth Street first occupied, was soon fol- 
lowed by a larger home at Eighteenth St. Forced to 
secure larger quarters the Home was moved to a 
large residence on Mifflin St. built by Rev. J. H. 
Cassady. For many years the home was superin- 


tended by David Emmett. 

Under the policy of the Children’s Aid Society, 
this home was disposed of and all children coming 
under the care of the Society are now placed in pri- 
vate homes, under direct care of the Society’s In- 
vestigator. 


Much of the Charitable work of the Borough of 
Huntingdon and surrounding territory for a number 
of years has been carried on by a group known as 
the Associated Charities which distributes food, 
clothing, fuel, etc. to deserving families. 


The American Red Cross has done a great work 
in Huntingdon County since the World War, which 
was the cause of its local organization. Huntingdon 
County has two Chapters, one at Mount Union which 
operates in the territory, east and south of Jacks 
Mountain, the other has as its field all the north 
and western parts of the County. 

Both these Chapters did valiant work during the 
war, and later developed other branches of work 
authorized by the National Headquarters, such as 
Civilian Relief, First Aid instruction, Disaster Re- 
lief and other activities. The organization of a 
Junior Red Cross is now contemplated. During the 
great flood of 1936, the Red Cross, assisted by | 
other organizations accomplished a _ tremendous 
amount of relief work, in furnishing food and 
clothing and rehabilitation of flood victims. The 
allotted quota for financial relief in every disaster 
and emergency has been far over-subscribed. 
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PICTURES OF THE FLOOD, MARCH 17, 1936 


1. Raystown Dam after the flood 

2. Mill Creek—Cassville Bridge over the Juniata washed away 

3. Fourth Street Bridge 

4. Subway under railroad, Penn Street at Portstown 

5. H. & B. T. Railroad Freight Station 

6 Seventh Street, Huntingdon, looking toward railroad from Washington Street 
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WATER PowER DEVELOPMENT 


About 1895 the development of Water Power in 
the County on a large scale was begun. A large 
concrete dam with large power house was built on 
the Juniata River at Warrior Ridge, for the pur- 
pose of generating light and power for the sur- 
rounding territory. Soon after the Wilson Electric 
Co. began generating electricity at Alexandria and 
within a short time another great dam was built on 
the Raystown Branch by the Raystown Water 
Power Co. After running in competition for a 
number of years a large Company was formed, which 
took over the Warrior Ridge plant and built large 
steam plants at Williamsburg and Saxton, finally 
under the name of the Penn Central Light & Power 
Company bought the Raystown Water Power Co., 
and now controls all the Electric and Gas Com- 
panies in Central Pennsylvania. It is now owned 
and operated by Pennsylvania-Edison Company a 
large mid-west Utility Company with operations 
covering many States. 

A Street Railway Company was formed in 1906 
and constructed a line from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station to Juniata College, largely through the 
efforts of R. W. Jacobs. This line was to be ex- 
tended to Cold Spring Park on the north and to 
Mill Creek and Mount Union and also through the 
Kishacoquillas Valley, but the idea was abandoned. 
After operation for many years the line began to 
lose income through the development of automo- 
biles and buses, and was finally abandoned and the 
tracks torn up. Later a bus line was started by the 
Huntingdon and Broad Top Transit Co., and which 
is now being profitably operated by the Fourth 
Street Transit Company. 


BANKS AND BANKING AND BUSINESS 


On the 16th day of April, 1813, the first bank- 
ing institution, a limited partnership, was organized 
in Huntingdon County under the name of the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Huntingdon Bank. Under 
the act of March 21, 1814 it became a bank of issue. 
Business was commenced in the stone house at the 
Northeastern corner of Third and Alleghany Sts., 
where now is the residence of Fred. B. Bayer. 

A brick building was erected at No. 326, Penn 
Street and occupied by the Corporation. After an 
existence of eighteen years the institution was closed 
and the borough and county remained without bank- 
ing facilities until the banking house of Bell, Gar- 
retson & Co., was opened at the northwestern cor- 





ner of Penn and Fourth Sts. It later occupied rooms 
at the northeastern corner of Fifth and Penn Sts. 

On the 22d day of July, 1863, it was merged into 
the First National Bank, No. 31. A part of the 
property of the original Huntingdon Bank was pur- 
chased and the banking house at 326, now the of- 
fice of Hon. Thomas F. Bailey, was erected. Later 
it removed to a new building at 505-507 Penn 
Street. In 1926 this Bank removed to its present 
fine stone building at Fifth and Penn Streets. 

The Union National Bank, was organized, July, 
20, 1869, as successor of the banking house of John 
Bare & Co., which was opened in 1866. It oper- 
ated for many years on Fourth Street, between Penn 
and Alleghany, and later removed to Fifth & Penn 
Streets in a large building, which was subsequently 
enlarged into its present size. 


The Huntingdon Bank, was organized and opened 
by the Henry Glazier family, with C. H. Glazier, 
Cashier, on Novy. 15, 1881, but has been out of 
existence for many years. 


The Standing Stone National Bank was organized, 
January 11, 1902, and occupied the building at 412 
Penn Street. It later merged in the Union National 
Bank. 


The Grange Trust Company was opened January 
2, 1908, and still occupies its present location at 425 
Penn Street. 

All these have conducted sound business like 
banks, and all remained open and solvent during the 
trying years from 1929 to the present and are on 
solid ground today. 

Other successful banks located in the County 
within comparatively recent years and all in fine 
condition are The Central National Bank of Mount 
Union, the First National Bank of Mount Union, 
The First National Bank of Three Springs, the 
First National Bank of Mapleton Depot, The First 
National Bank of Alexandria and the First National 
Bank of Petersburg. 

Among the oldest business houses in the County 
were John Read & Sons and J. H. Westbrook & 
Sons in existence for more than a hundred years. 
William Reed & Sons Co., since 1879, and T. Wil- 
day Black Co., J. G. Isenberg & Son, C. H. Miller 
Hardware Co., J. G. Simpson Est., for over fifty 
years. 

Great floods have occurred in the Juniata Valley 
on a number of occasions with great loss of property 
and some loss of lives. Most notable of these were: 

The Pumpkin Flood in November, 1810. 
The Big Break, Tuesday, June 19, 1838. 
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Friday, Oct. 8, 1847. 

Wednesday, July 16, 1851. 

The Johnstown Flood, June 1, 1889. 

St. Patrick’s Day Flood, March 17, 1936. 

The last named flood was probably the most de- 

structive ever experienced and is the most notable, 
because it is fresh in the minds of our people. With 
melting of heavy snows in the mountains, added to 
unusually heavy rainfall, the waters rose for two 
days, carrying houses, bridges, barns and other prop- 
erty to destruction. “With slight yariation in differ- 
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ent places, caused by physical changes in the river 
banks, the water was higher than during the pre- 
vious great Johnstown Flood. A number of illus- 
trations give some idea of the destruction caused by 
this last flood. All lines of communication with the 
outside world were destroyed, and for several days, 
the town had no light, water, gas or other utility 
service. Hundreds of Works Progress Administra- 
tion employes and C. C. Camp boys attacked the 
problem of rehabilitation and now, a year hence 
few evidences of the destruction remain. 
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HUNTINGDON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The outstanding state owned institution in Hunt- 
ingdon County is the Pennsylvania Industrial School 
at Huntingdon. The institution is a marked feature 
as to buildings and grounds. It is also a notable 
example of the rapid changes which have taken 
place in the Commonwealth’s system of penal and 
correctional institutions. It was created by a Legisla- 
tive Act of 1778 as the ‘Middle Penitentiary,’ a 


place of solitary confinement intended to be like the © 


penitentiary of the east at Philadelphia and of the 
west at Pittsburgh, but by acts of 1881 and 1887 its 
purpose was greatly changed so as to make it an 
“Industrial Reformatory for young male first offend- 
ers between the ages of 15 and 25.” As such it was 
turned over by the builders May 15, 1888 and was 
opened for the reception of inmates February iio, 
1889. 

Education, with thorough instructions in a num- 
ber of trades, forms a part of the Reformatory so 
prominent that it is apparent to the transients who 
view it in passing by in railroad trains or automo- 
biles. Every inmate is obliged to attend school and 
the schools are graded. Young men and boys sen- 
tenced to the Industrial Reformatory have no fixed 
terms of imprisonment and are released only when it 
appears to the Board of Trustees that there is a 
strong and reasonable probability they will there- 
after live at liberty without violating the law. A 
uniform system of marks gives every inmate an equal 
chance to freedom. They cannot be imprisoned for 
a term longer than the maximum fixed by law for 
the crime for which they are convicted, except that 
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violation of parole means additional penalties. The 
parole system in operation provides that after having 
complied with the rules governing the institution and 
earned good records for conduct, labor, and study, 
the inmate may be paroled provided he has pre- 
viously obtained employment with a responsible per- 
son who promises steady employment for at least six 
months. During this period he is still in the custody 
of the Board of Trustees and may be returned to the 
school for any violation of parole. A good record 
for about 15 months is required for a parole. If the 
parole period is passed with a good record the judge 
who sentenced the inmate is asked by the trustees to 
grant a final discharge and release from custody. 
Educational changes are: The services of a director 
of education have been secured. Six trained teachers 
have been added to the staff. A vocational counsellor 
has been employed. A full time physical instructor 
and assistant instructor have been employed. The 
services of a vocational director have been secured. 
A psychologist has been added to the staff. A new 
unit instruction program has been installed. Pictures 
have been placed on the walls of every schoolroom. 
A flag has been placed in every schoolroom. Exten- 
sion education courses for officers and for inmates 
have been made part of the program. Modern text- 
books and equipment have been provided. A thor- 
ough system of tests and measurements is now in use. 
Changes in the hospital include: Services of a 
graduate nurse have been secured. A trained male 
orderly has been employed. Services of a surgeon 
have been secured. He performs all major operations 
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and acts as consulting physician. A policy of per- 
forming corrective operations has been adopted. 

In matters of inmate welfare the new regulations 
include: A commissary has been established. Smok- 
ing is permitted. Greater reading facilities and a 
treading room are provided. Cells in Ward “E” are 


not locked. The honor system has been created. A 
student council has been organized. A dramatic club 





and a glee club have been organized. Religious edu- 
cation courses are in progress. Radios have been 
installed in two wards. A monitor system is in 
practise. The “Scrub Gang” has been abolished. An 
entirely new program for physical recreation is in 
practise. Talking movies are shown once each week. 
Gold bonds—bonds of trust for boys working out- 
side the walls, their purpose is to motivate honorable 
dependability and reduce the number of escapes. 
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CHAPTER 7 
BOROUGHS 


ALEXANDRIA 


Alexandria, eleven miles west of Huntingdon on 
the Frankstown Branch of the Juniata River was 
laid out by Elizabeth Gemmill in August, 1793. 
It was incorporated as a borough on April 11, 1827. 
In 1842 it was described as a “handsome borough,” 
and had a population of 574 in 1840. Its location 
on the Frankstown trail, along which much traffic 
passed in colonial days assisted its growth. This 
was further enhanced by the projection of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal along the Juniata River to Hollidays- 
burg. Alexandria became outstanding as a shipping 
point then. The Harrisburg Stage Line made this 
borough its western terminus in 1808. Flour, grist 
mill products and ganister brick are the chief prod- 
ucts of Alexandria. The Alexandria Water Com- 
pany served 240 homes and industries in 1931. 
The population in 1910 was 432. In 1920 it had 
increased to 440. The present population is 443. 


BIRMINGHAM 


John Cadwallader laid out the town of Birming- 
ham, seven miles west of Huntingdon on the Little 
Juniata River in December, 1797. He hoped to 
make it a leading commercial center but his plans 
never materialized. In 1824 the town had nine 
houses and by 1840 had 235 residents. The town 
was incorporated as a borough on April 14, 1828. 
The Birmingham School for girls has become an 
acknowledged leader among preparatory schools in 
the east. The population of Birmingham was 196 
in 1910; 197 in 1920 and 191 in 1930. 


Broap Top Ciry 


Broad Top City developed as a result of the con- 
struction of the Huntingdon & Broad Top Railroad 
in 1854. It is situated in the southern section of 
the county and became a borough on August 19, 
1868. The mining of coal is the chief industry of 
the town. The population increased from 478 in 
1910 to 519 in 1920. In 1930 it was 511. 


CASSVILLE 


In 1796 Benjamin and Robeson Chilcott or Chil- 
coat laid out a town in the south central part of the 
county. It was known as Salisbury and Chilcoats- 
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town until 1849 when a committee of citizens were 
authorized to select a new name and Cassville was 
chosen. By an act of the legislature Cassville was 
incorporated as a borough on March 3, 1853. The 
population has decreased from 1910 when it was 165 
to 133 in 1920 and 111 in 1930. 


COALMONT 


This town is in the coal fields of the southern por- 
tion of the county. It was established as a result of 
the growth of the mining industry. At one time the 
site of the town was a camp meeting ground. The 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Railroad established a sta- 
tion there and after 1843 houses were built and a 
town developed. Borough privileges were sought and 
obtained on November 11, 1864. The population 
was 228 in 1910; 220 in 1920 and 159 in 1930. 


DUDLEY 


Another coal mining town in the county was 
named Dudley for an English town of the same 
name. It was incorporated as a borough on No- 
vember 13, 1876. The Shannon Company and the 
Everett-Saxton Company engage in mining bitu- 
minous coal here. The population of Dudley was 
440 in 1910, 491 in 1920 and 494 in 1930. 


MAPLETON 


When the Pennsylvania Railroad was being proj- 
ected through the county the company established a 
station on the site of this town and named it 
Mapleton. There were only three houses here in 
1858 but the advent of the railroad encouraged 
building and John Donaldson owner of much local 
land laid out a town. It was incorporated as a bor- 
ough on August 12, 1866. Quarrying has long been 
a leading industry. Sand quarries have been operated 
nearby for nearly sixty years. The Pennsylvania Glass 
Sand Company conducts three plants here employing 
130 persons. The Mapleton Limestone Company 
produces crushed stone and employs 50 persons. The 
borough maintains municipal water works and served 
169 consumers in 1931. The Mapleton Water Com- 
pany, a private concern, also served the community. 
The population has increased from 752 in 1910 to 
802 in 1920 and to 804 in 1930. 
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MARKLESBURG 


Marklesburg, twelve miles south of Huntingdon 
on the Huntingdon & Broad Top Railroad, was 
named for General Joseph Markle. He was a candi- 
date for governor of Pennsylvania as a representative 
of the Whig Party in 1844 the year in which this 
town was laid out. Jacob Cresswell laid out the town 
and the completion of the railroad in 1855 speeded 
development. Borough privilege were obtained on 
November 19, 1873, but the name Marklesburg was 
not assumed by the post office which is listed as 
Aitch. Grist mill products form the chief industry. 
The population was 211 in 1910, 198 in 1920 and 
226 in 1930. 

MILL CREEK 

James Simpson, a representative of David Zook & 
Company laid out the town of Mill Creek as a sta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, six miles east of 
Huntingdon in 1848. It is located upon the stream 
for which it is named. On December 13, 1905, the 
town obtained borough privileges. The manufacture 
of lumber products is the chief industry. The popu- 
lation was 308 in 1910, 286 in 1920 and 334 in 
1930. 

Mount UNION 

This town, next to Huntingdon the largest in the 
county, was laid out in 1840 by William Pollock for 
John Sharrer. It was incorporated as a borough on 
April 19, 1867. The development of railroad facili- 
ties, water power, and the access to raw materials 
such as coal and ganister rock assisted the develop- 
ment of Mount Union as an industrial community. 
The General Refractories Company, the North Amer- 
ican Refractories Company, the Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Company, the E. DeVecchis Cement 
Block Factory, the Mount Union Baking Company, 
the Wagner Baking Company, Coca Cola Bottling 
Works, the flour mills of A. S. Welch and A. G. 
Smith, the Mount Union Ice Company, the Mount 
Union Tanning & Extract Company, the Mount 
Union Planing Mill, the Mount Union Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany afford employment for hundreds of persons in 
this and surrounding towns. A country club and park 
afford opportunities for recreation. Water is supplied 
to 1,270 consumers in Huntingdon and Mifflin Coun- 
ties by the Mount Union Borough Water Works. 
The East Broad Top Railroad connected with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company here and made the 
town a trade center for the southern section of the 





county. The population of the borough has increased 
steadily. In 1910 it was 3,338, in 1920 it was 4,744 
and in 1930 it was 4,892. 


ORBISONIA 

This town is the largest community in the south- 
eastern section of Huntingdon County. An Indian 
trading post was established on its site in 1760. 
When the Bedford Furnace was opened in 1785 
more settlements were made in the neighborhood. 
Taverns, stores and a post office were established 
here by 1836 but it was not until May, 1850 that 
any definite steps were taken to lay out the town. 
It had been known as Orbisonia for more than a 
decade previously and was the home of William 
Orbison who conducted the furnace. Sherman Day 
wrote of it in 1842, “The estate, formerly Ridgley 
and Cromwell’s, has changed owners, and a town 
has been laid out at the site of the old furnace, 
called Orbisonia, from the name of the present pro- 
prietor, William Orbison, Esq., of Huntingdon. Two 
furnaces and a forge have been built; and the in- 
exhaustible mines of valuable ore, and steady water- 
power, promise to make it a growing place.” On 
November 23, 1855 Orbisonia was incorporated as 
a borough and Simon Gratz, member of a famous 
Pennslyvania family, became the first burgess. Min- 
ing, rolling mill operations and the East Broad Top 
Railroad & Coal Company employ the residents 
today. The Orbisonia Telephone Company of which 
J. W. Hostetler is secretary, operates in the borough. 
The Orbisonia Water Company, privately maintained, 
serves 246 consumers. The population of the bor- 
ough was 618 in 1910, 682 in 1920 and 741 in 
1930. 

PETERSBURG 

Petersburg, on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, six miles west of Huntingdon, was laid out 
by Peter Shoenberger on May 21, 1795. The first 


name of the founder was incorporated in the town’s 
name. The borough is located on the east side of 
Shaver’s Creek opposite the site of Fort Anderson. 
A post office by the name of Shaver’s Creek existed 
at an early date. The growth of the town was rapid 
during the period when the Pennsylvania Canal was 
in operation. Flour and saw mills were established 
and Juniata Forge employed iron workers. Peters- 
burg was incorporated as a borough on April 7, 
1830. In 1840 it had 196 inhabitants. In 1910 the 
population was 705, in 1920 it was 691 and in 
1930, 627. 
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ROCKHILL 


The town of Rockhill, situated across the Black 
Log Creek from Orbisonia, was laid out in 1874 and 
the first houses were built for the Rockhill Iron & 
Coal Company. As early as 1831 an iron furnace 
was operated here by the firm of Diven & Morrison. 
Other furnaces were operated at intervals until a 
town was established. Rockhill became a borough on 
June 16, 1887. It had the advantage of being a 
station on the East Broad Top Railroad and a post 
office listed as Rockhill Furnace. Mining continues 
to be the leading industry. The population has 
changed little since 1910 when it was 504. In 1920 
it was 500 and in 1930, 502. 


SALTILLO 


This town is in the southern part of the county 
on the East Broad Top Railroad. It was originally 
called Springville by Thomas Greer who lived here 
in 1796. In 1797 a grist mill was built. Henry 
Hudson laid out Saltillo several years later and the 
new name took precedence over the old one. A flour 
mill continues to be operated here. The Saltillo 
Telephone Company is conducted for the benefit of 
the community. E. D. Schmittle of Orbisonia is 
general manager. The population was 410 in 1910, 
418 in 1920 and 386 in 1930. 


SHADE GAP 


This community is situated along an Indian trail 
leading from the Tuscarora Valley to Kittanning 
Point. It was a logical point for settlement in the 
18th Century, and in 1782 George Hudson made his 
home here. Woolen and grist mills and a blacksmith 
shop were established. On April 20, 1871 Shade 
Gap became a borough. Milling continues to be the 
chief industry. The population was 143 in 1910, 
136 in 1920 and 130 in 1930. 
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SHIRLEYSBURG 


George Croghan, famous in Indian and Colonial 
history of Pennsylvania settled on the site of this 
town before the French and Indian War “George 
Croghan’s’” meaning Croghan’s cabin here, ap- 
pears on many colonial records. Later it came to 
be known as Aughwick and Old Town, and when a 
frontier fort was built took the name Fort Shirley. 
Its prominence in the early history of the Common- 
wealth lay in the fact that it was one of the very 
few stopping points for colonial agents between the 
Susquehanna River and the interior of the province. 
Then many persons crossed the mountains in lower 
Cumberland County instead of following the Juniata 
Valley through water gaps. On April 3, 1837, 
Shirleysburg was incorporated as a borough. In 1840 
the population was 247. The location of the old 
fort gave it a military tinge and the town was the 
center for militia reviews and exercises for many 
years. The East Broad Top Railroad brought busi- 
ness to Shirleysburg when a station was established 
here in 1873. Cigar manufacturing is the chief 
industry. The population of Shirleysburg is 217. 
In 1910 it was 256 and in 1920 it was 200. 


THREE SPRINGS 


The borough of Three Springs on the East Broad 
Top Railroad in southern Huntingdon County was 
originally called Scottville. It was thus named for 
General Winfield Scott when a town was laid out 
in 1843. A hotel and stores were established and 
borough privileges were acquired on November 10, 
1869. A flour mill and a bottling works are the 
chief industries. The Three Springs Municipal 
Water Works supply 72 consumers. The population 


was 248 in 1910; 345 in 1920 and 398 in 1930. 
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GED EE Res 


MILITARY 
Compiled by Honorable Warren B. Simpson 


MILITARY—FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 


In the military service of the province, before the 
Declaration of Independence, there were a number 
of officers connected with the territory now com- 
posing Huntingdon County, either as residents for 
a time, or as owners of land therein. Of these may 
be named— 


1755 Capt. George Croghan, ‘at Aughwick.”’ 
Capt. Dr. Mercer “at Fort Shirley.” 
1756 First Battalion, Lieut. Hugh Crawford. 
Second Battalion, Capt. Hugh Mercer, 
wounded in Armstrong’s expedition to 
Kittanning. 
Second Battalion. Capt. Edward Ward 
(was in Kittanning Expedition). 
Third Battalion, Lieut. Asher Clayton, of 
Captain Salter’s company, afterwards 
promoted to adjutant. 


GOVERNOR DENNY’s COMMAND 


1757. Dec. 1, Clayton became captain lieutenant of 
the provincial forces. 

Dec. 4, Hugh Mercer, Capt.; Thomas Small- 
man, Lieut.; Hugh Crawford, ensign of 
Hamilton’s Company. 

Dec. 13, Edward Ward, Capt. 


1758. Jan. 10, William McAlevy, enlisted as private 
_ in Capt. James Patterson’s company. 
In the Pennsylvania regiment, consisting of three 
battalions, commanded by Lieutenant Governor 
Denny as Colonel-in-chief. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT 


First Battalion 
1758. May 5, Thomas Smallman, q. m. 
1757. Dec. 4, Hugh Mercer, Capt. 
1758. March 11, Hugh Crawford, ensign of Hamil- 
ton’s company. 
1757. Dec. 13, Edward Ward, Capt. 1759, April 
26, Maj. of Third Battalion. 


Second Battalion 


1758. Jan. 9, Asher Clayton, Capt. q. m. June 8th; 
wounded at Grant’s defeat near Fort Du 
Quesne, September 14th. 


1759. March, Thomas Smallman (from First Bat- 
talion). 
1763. July 2, Asher Clayton, Capt. 1764, July 2, 
Lieut. Col. commandant. 
July 19, John Brady, Capt. 
July 20, John Piper, Lieut. 


Third Battalion 


1758. May 29, Hugh Mercer, Col. 
1759. April 23, Hugh Mercer, Col. 


In 1760, April 12th, Asher Clayton was Major 
of the First Battalion; April 13th, Hugh Mercer, 
Colonel and Thomas Smallman, Major of the Second 
Battalion. 

In August, 1764, the regiment mustered 912 
men. Lieut. Col. Clayton’s company contained 47, 
and Capt. John Brady’s 48. 


MILITARY—THE REVOLUTION 


The oppressions and exactions of the mother- 
country were becoming more and more odious to 
the people, and were acting as educators to prepare 
the colonists for the impending contest, which, 
under Providence, was to result in their emancipa- 
tion from foreign rule. At a meeting of deputies 
chosen by the people of the several counties, held 
at Philadelphia, July 15, 1774, in which Bedford 
County was represented by George Woods, the 
Boston Port bill and other Parliamentary measures 
affecting the people of the colonies were denounced, 
and a congress of deputies from the colonies to 
consult together and adopt some measures for the 
relief of the grievances recommended. In the As- 
sembly, June 30, 1775, it was resolved “That this 
House approves the association entered into by the 
good people of this colony for the defense of their 
lives, liberties, and property.’ A Committee of 
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Safety, consisting of twenty-five citizens, was ap- 
pointed and authorized to call into active service 
such number of the “‘associators” as they may deem 
proper. Organizations of ‘‘associators’’ were formed 
in most, if not all, the counties. The committee 
organized July 3d by the choice of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, president. Congress, July 18th, recommended 
that all able bodied effective men between sixteen 
and fifty years of age should immediately form 
themselves into companies of militia to consist of 
one captain, two lieutenants, one ensign, four ser- 
geants, four corporals, one clerk, one drummer, one 
fifer, and about sixty-eight privates. The com- 
panies to be formed into regiments or battalions, 
officered with a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, two 
majors, and an adjutant or quartermaster. All of- 
ficers above the rank of captain to be appointed by 
the provincial authorities. 


Congress, June 14, 1775, authorized the raising 
of six companies of expert riflemen in Pennsylvania, 
two in Maryland, and two in Virginia to join the 
army near Boston. On the 22d the “Colony of 
Pennsylvania” was directed to raise two more com- 
panies making eight in all, which were to be formed 
into a battalion. Lancaster County furnished two 
companies instead of one, and thus the battalion 
which was commanded by Col. William Thompson, 
was swollen to nine companies. Besides the com- 
panies from Lancaster there were two from Cum- 
berland, and one from each of the counties of York, 
Northumberland, Bedford, Berks, and Northamp- 
ton. This command passed the Hudson above West 
Point about the 1st of August, and a few days there- 
after reached Cambridge. Thacher in his ‘Military 
Journal of the Revolution” under date of August, 
1775, thus describes this battalion: “They are re- 
markably stout and hardy men, many of them ex- 
ceeding six feet in height. They are dressed in 
white frocks or rifle-shirts and round hats. These 
men are remarkable for the accuracy of their aim, 
striking a mark with great certainty at two hundred 
yard’s distance. At a review, a company of them, 
while on a quick advance, fired their balls into ob- 
jects of seven inches diameter at the distance of 
two hundred and fifty yards. They are now sta- 
tioned in our lines, and their shot have frequently 
proved fatal to British officers and soldiers who 
expose themselves to view, even at more than double 
the distance of common musket shot.”’ 


By a return made at Cambridge on the 18th of 
August, three field officers, nine captains, twenty- 


seven lieutenants, the adjutant, quartermaster, 
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surgeon, and mate, twenty-nine sergeants, thirteen 
drummers and fifers, and seven hundred and _ thir- 
teen rank and file were present fit for duty. This 
battalion was designated the Second Regiment (and 
a{ter Jan. 1, 1776, the First Regiment) “of the 
army of the United Colonies, commanded by His 
Excellency George Washington, Esquire, general and 
commiander-in-chief.”” Two of the companies—one 
from Lancaster and one from Cumberland—were 
ordered to join the detachment sent under Arnold to 
Quebec. The battalion was stationed on Prospect 
Hill, and subsequently on Cobble Hill. At first it 
was under the command of Gen. Lee, but subse- 
quently became a part of Gen. Putman’s department. 
The British abandoned Boston March 17th, and 
soon after the regiment, under Lieut. Col. Hand, 
marched to New York, and was stationed at New 
Utrecht during May and June. The term of enlist- 
ment was for one year, and would soon expire. 
Washington wrote the president of Congress on 
the 22d of April from New York— 


“The time for which the riflemen enlisted will 
expire on the Ist of July next, and as the loss of 
such a valuable and brave body of men will be of 
great injury to the service, I would submit it to 
the consideration of Congress whether it would not 
be best to adopt some method to induce them to 
continue. They are, indeed, a very useful corps, 
but I need not mention this as their importance is 
already known to the Congress.” 


On the Ist day of July this body entered its 
second term of service as the ‘First Pennsylvania 
Regiment” of the Continental line. The enlistment 
was for two years, but was subsequently changed 
to “during the war.’’ Col. Hand wrote to Wash- 
ington, asking him to recommend to Congress the 
appointment of a major for his regiment, and for 
his information named his captains according to 
rank as follows: Robert Clugage, Matthew Smith, 
James Ross, Henry Miller, Charles Craig, James 
Grier, David Harris, James Parr, James Hamilton. 
On the 25th of September Congress appointed 
James Ross, the third captain, to the position of 
major. Clugage and Smith, learning that a junior 
captain had been appointed over them, resigned on 
the 6th of October. Capt. Clugage’s dignified 
resignation, which is accompanied with hearty wishes 
for the success of the cause, will be found in 
“Force's Archives,” Sth «ser., Vol, a, pagemoats 
This regiment participated in various battles during 
the continuance of the war up to its close. 
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ROLL OF Capt. ROBERT CLUGAGE’S COMPANY 

Captain, Robert Clugage; First Lieutenant, John 
Holiday, commissioned July 25, 1775; Second Lieu- 
tenants, Robert McKenzie (died Feb. 12, 1776), 
Benjamin Burd from Third Lieutenant; Third 
Lieutenant, Benjamin Burd, October, 1775, pro- 
moted second lieutenant; Sergeants, James Holli- 
day, Daniel Stoy, Qierinus Meriner, David Wright; 
Corporals, Augus McDonald, Joseph McKenzie, 
William Lee, Aquila White; Drummer, Timothy 





Sullivan. 


PRIVATES 


Anderson, Adam 
Beckley, Philip 
Bowman, John 
Broughdon, Thaddeus 
Brown, Thomas 
Bruner, George 
Campbell, John 
Casek, Thomas 
Cessna, Stephen 
Clark, Patrick 
Conner, Philip 
Carrowan, James 
Craig, Joshua 
Crips, John 
Crugen, Alexander 
Cunningham, Thomas 
Curran, James 
Davis, John 

Dilling, Cornelius 
Donelin, William 
Dougherty, Matthew 
Dowling, Lawrence 
Franks, Daniel 
Freeman, George 
Garrett, Amariah 
Gemberland, Daniel 
Gillepsy, Reuben 
Hardister, Richard 
Hanning, Conrad 
Jamison, Francis 
Johnston, Andrew 
Judry, Matthias 
Kelly, John 

King, Peter 
Knight, James 
Laird, William 
Lenning, Charles 
Leonard, Robert 


Lesley, John 
McCartney, Henry 
McClain, Daniel 
McCune, John 
McDonald, John 
McDonald, Patrick 
McFarlane, Thomas 
Magee, Thomas 
Mangum, Daniel 
Miller, Michael 
Piatt, Robert 

Pitts, John 

Plumb, Samuel 
Reynolds, Martin 
Rhoads, Daniel 
Ritchie, Philip 
Shehan, Thomas 
Shives, Francis 
Simonton, Alexander 
Smith, Emanuel 
Smith, Henry 

Stoy, Daniel 

Stuart, John 
Taylor, Jonathan 
Thompson, John 
Turmoil, James 
Tweed, Andrew 
Vanzant, James 
Vanderslice, Daniel 
Vaughn, Thomas 
Walker, Solomon 
Wallace, Samuel 
Ward, Thomas 
Warford, James 
Whitman, George 
Wilson, Alexander 
Woodward, Samuel 


Besides those whose names appear in the above 
lists, there were many other persons residing in 
“Old Huntingdon” who participated in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. Some enlisted here and never 
returned; others joined commands raised elsewhere, 
and became citizens here afterwards. Of the latter, 
those named below were residents in 1820, and ap- 
plied for pensions under the act of Congress passed 
March 18, 1818: 


1. John Hutchinson, enlisted in 1776, in Capt. 
Parr’s company, Ist Pa. Reg’t.; wounded at 
Long Island and Paoli; discharged January, 
WSL: 

2. John Boyle, aged 69; served two years in Capt. 
William Cross’ company and two years in Capt. 
Benjamin Fishbourne’s company, 4th Pa. Reg’t. 

3. Robert Dunkin, aged 65; enlisted for the war 
in Capt. Bette’s company, 7th Md. Reg’t. 

4. John Treese, enlisted April 20, 1776, in Capt. 

Henry Shade’s company of Col. Miles’ Pa. 

Rifle Reg’t.; served one year and nine months. 

Alexander Campbell, aged 73; served three 

years in Capt. Thomas Rabarg’s company, in 

Col. James Malcolm’s regiment of the New 

York line. 


LA 


6. Alexander King, aged 68; enlisted in 1776 in 
Capt. Henry Darby’s company of Col. Haslett’s 
Del. Reg’t. and served one year; re-enlisted 
Feb. 1, 1777, in Capt. Fishbourne’s company, 
4th Pa. Reg’t., discharged Jan., 1781. 

7. Joseph Geddes, aged 75; enlisted Jan. 20, 1776, 
in Capt. David Grier’s company, 6th Pa. Batt. 


8. Adam Smith, second lieutenant of Capt. Wil- 
liam Hyser’s company of the German regiment; 
enlisted in 1776, and served sixteen months. 


Martin Clabbaugh, aged 77, enlisted in 1775; 
was at Boston; was in Capt. Cresap’s company 
of Maryland. 


\9 


10. Henry Clemens, Warriors Mark township, aged 
62; enlisted in Capt. James Maxwell’s com- 
pany, Col. Shreeve’s regiment New Jersey lise; 
was in the battle of Short Hills; taken prisoner 
at Germantown; exchanged at New York and 
rejoined his company; drafted to go out after 
the Indians in Capt. Bowman’s company, under 
Gen. Sullivan; discharged after the war. 


11. Michael Fink, aged 63; enlisted for three years 
in Capt. John Bankson’s company, 2d Pa. 
Reg't., discharged January, 1781. 
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Peter Fleck, “aged! 65; enlisted Jan: «8;.-1776, 
in Capt. Thomas Craig’s company, 2d Pa. 
Batt.; wounded. 


William Newell, aged 66. 
in Capt. Harris’ company, called the ‘‘Dela- 
ware Blues,’ Pennsylvania line. 


Served three years 


Adam Stonebraker, aged 70; Franklin town- 
ship enlisted at Hagerstown in Capt. William 
Heyser’s company of the German regiment; died 
Nov. 1, 1827. 


Jacob Moyer, aged 62; enlisted in 1777 in 
Capt. Henry Bicker’s company, 4th Pa. Reg't., 
discharged 1782. 


William Andrew McMannes, enlisted in 
Hagerstown February, 1776, in Capt. James 
Nelson’s company, 1st Md. Reg’t., discharged 
in New York Feb. 20, 1777. 


John Irvine, enlisted in 1775; served one year 
under Anthony Wayne in 4th Pa. Batt., and 
three years in Sth Pa. Reg’t.; in 1835 was aged 
84. 


Peter Ox, aged 55; enlisted in 1782 in Capt. 
Van Hair’s company. 


Andrew Sands, aged 66; Dublin township, en- 
listed June 7, 1777, in Capt. John Holliday’s 
company Ist Pa. Reg’t.; discharged Aug. 13, 
1783. Was in the battles of Brandywine, 
Paoli, Germantown, Monmouth, Stony Point, 
at the siege of Yorktown when Cornwallis was 
taken, at the Green Spring, and in Sundry 
skirmishes. 


James Gray, aged 65, enlisted 1776 in Capt. 
Joseph Steadham’s company of Delaware Blues. 


. John Hamilton, aged 74; served three years 


and seven months, three years of this time in 
Capt. John Palmer’s company of the German 
Regiment. 


James Dunkin, aged 67, enlisted for three 
years in Capt. Wm. Heiser’s company of the 
German Regiment. 


James Steed, chair-maker, aged 80; enlisted in 
Capt. Richard Brown’s company of Col. Miles’ 
Pa. Rifle Reg’t.; discharged July 11, 1776; re- 
enlisted in Capt. James Francis Moore’s com- 
pany of the 13th Pa. Reg’t. and was transferred 
to the 2d Reg’t. and was discharged November, 
1781. Was in the battles of Long Island, 
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White Plains, Trenton, Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown. 


John Holliday, enlisted as a lieutenant in Capt. 
Clugage’s company. (See above). 


Peter Bucker, Franklin Township, aged 63; 
went out in militia under Col. Joseph Heister, 
and afterwards was in Capt. Richard Findley’s 
company, 6th Pa. Reg’t., and served three 
years; was in the battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown. 


Andrew McPherran, aged 62; enlisted in Capt. 


- Thomas Church’s company of the 4th Pa. Bat- 


talion, and subsequently attached to the 5th 
Pa. Reg’t.; served five years. 


Thomas Smith, Barree township, aged 62 in 
1818. His declaration reads: Enlisted with 
Capt. Thomas Templeton; taken prisoner at the 
battle of Fort Freeling, and suffered three 
years’ imprisonment. Col. John Murray com- 
manded the regiment (2d Pa.?). 


Leonard Topps, aged 60; enlisted for three 
years; was in Capt. Hetrick’s company of Col. 
Hampton’s regiment. He was living in 1835. 


Rey. Deitrich Ourhand (Aurandt) aged 60 in 
1818. Enlisted by Lieut. Jacob Snyder, 13th 
Pa. Reg’t., Col. Walter Stewart, and after the 
battle of Monmouth transferred to Captain 
John Bankson’s company in the 2d Reg'’t.; 
discharged January, 1781. 


Samuel Lewis, Franklin township, aged 79; 
served six years and four months; discharged 
at Carlisle, Sept. 27, 1783. He was still living 
in 1335. 


Isaac Rosebrough, blacksmith, aged 68 in 1823; 
enlisted in 1776 in Capt. James Moore’s com- 
pany, 4th Pa. Battalion. 


David Nicholson, tailor, aged 65 in 1823; en- 
listed in the spring of 1776 in Capt. James 
Dunn’s company, Del. Reg’t.; re-enlisted in 
Capt. Robert Kirkwood’s company for one year. 
Was in the battles of Trenton and Princeton, 
and in several small engagements with the 
enemy. 


The remains of four of the soldiers named in the 
preceding list, to wit: Alexander King, John Irvine, 
James Duncan, and Martin Clabaugh, who died June 
15, 1822, aged about eighty, rest in the Hunting- 
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don cemetery. It is also the place of interment of 
other Revolutionary soldiers, to wit: 

Conrad Frederick Kurtz, who died Feb. 17, 1805. 

John Simpson, who died Jan. 27, 1807, aged 
about 60 years; was commissioned Aug. Loe tT 75; 
Second Lieutenant of Capt. James Murray’s company 
in the 4th Battalion of Lancaster County. Served 
in 1776 and 1777 in the Continental army; took 
part in the battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

Maj. William Henderson, who died Sept. 9, 1811, 
in his 56th year, was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Long Island, Aug. 28, 1776, and after a con- 
finement of five months in a British prison-ship 
was exchanged, and immediately rejoined the army 
and served to the end of the war. 

John Dorland, who died Aug. 9, 1813. 

Andrew Henderson, who died June 21, 1812, in 
his 51st year; at the age of 17 he was appointed 
an officer, and served until the close of the war. 


MILITARY—W£AR OF 1812 


On Monday, May 4, 1812, the “Huntingdon 
Volunteers” a volunteer company officered by Robert 
Allison, Captain, and Jacob Miller First Lieutenant, 
voted unanimously to tender their services to the 
President in the then impending war with Great 
Britain, more than a month in advance of the formal 
declaration of war, which was issued June 18th. 
The tender was accepted, and on Monday, Septem- 
ber 7th, the company marched from Huntingdon to 
Niagara via. Petersburg, Spruce Creek Valley, and 
Bellefonte, and reached Buffalo on the 2d of Oc- 
tober. 

Governor Snyder, by general orders dated May 
12th, directed a draft, in the manner prescribed by 
law of fourteen thousand militia, to be formed into 
two divisions, four brigades, and twenty-two regi- 
ments. The quota of the Eleventh Division, Hunt- 
ingdon, Mifflin, and Center Counties, was as fol- 
lows: ~ 


First Brigade— 


TUG ge SEs ar ee eae 13 
5 eg OE ER las Boe i er 13 
intanity and rifle corps .2......:. 229 

255 

Second Brigade— 

OnLy 2 SM en cacy eee 21 
SOCAL EID fs LM OS me hoe Semmes Sahl i ak 21 
Infantry and rifle corps ......... 389 

431 


On the 9th of June, Moses Canan, captain of 
“The Juniata Volunteers,” a light infantry com- 
pany shortly before organized at Alexandria, and 
attached to the One Hundred and Nineteenth Regi- 
ment, tendered the services of the company to the 
Governor, and some time later, Isaac Vandevander, 
captain of a rifle company at McConnellstown, and 
Jacob Vanderbelt, also a captain of a rifle company, 
also tendered the services of their respective com- 
mands. The Governor, in general orders, dated 
respectively August 25th and September 5th, ac- 
cepted these companies. The companies of Capts. 
Canan and Vandevander marched from Alexandria 
to Meadville, Friday, September 11th. 

The rolls of two of the drafted companies from 
Huntingdon County, as they stood in Nov. 1813, 
are as follows: 

Captain, William Morris. 

Lieutenants, Daniel Weaver, William  Isgrig, 
Cornelius Crum, resigned June 5th; John Mcllroy 
promoted from ensign June Sth. 

Ensign, William Love, promoted from sergeant 
June 5. 

Sergeants, Alexander Cresswell, pro. ord. serg’t 
June 5; disch. Nov. 5. Henry Newingham; John 
Stratton, disch. Nov. 5; Joseph Metzbaugh; William 
Wilson, pro. from corp. June 5; John Brotherland, 
pro. from corp. June 30; Joseph Eckley, pro. from 
corp. Sept. 5. 

Corporals, Samuel Hollinshead, disch. Nov. 5; 
John McNamara, disch. Nov. 5; John B. Riddle, 
disch. Oct. 13; John Mack, pro. from private June 
5: Benj. Scott, promoted from private June 5; John 
Galbraith pro. from private Sept. 5. 


PRIVATES 


Ellsworth, Samuel 
Kelly, William 
Gutrie, William 
McCammon, John 
Dean, George 
Ewing, David 
Dearmet, William 
Thompson, Matthew 
Shoup, George 
Fagin, Asaph, disch. 

Oct. 13 
McGiffin, Samuel 
Flenner, Jonathan 
Strong, Daniel 
McKeehan, Samuel 
Burns, Isaac 





Long, Henry 
Glen, James, disch. 
Grats ii. 
Bingham, Hugh 
Lightner, Matthias 
Scott, John 
Hewet, Henry 
Logan, Robert 


Johnson, Hugh, disch. 


Oct. 
King, Patrick 
Swartz, Michael 
Bingham, John 
Williamson, Hugh 
David, William 
Clark, Samuel 
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Kimberlin, Henry 

Duncan, Daniel, disch. 
Ocers 

Nelson, William 

Walls, Jacob 

Cornelius, Jacob 

Weston, Joseph 

Wilson, George 

Wharton, Samuel 

Shaw, James 

Bolinger, Jacob 

Long, John, disch. 
Octe13 

Black, Robert 

Dun, John, disch. 
Sept. 15 

Stewart, William, died 
Nov. 5 

Thompson, Rees 

Getties, Robert 

McKeehan, David, died 
15th 

Swetchal, Jacob 

Shade, George 

Larrimore, Thomas 

Boweroock, Jacob 

Camberlin, John 

Hyte, James, disch. 
Ocha13 

Fitzmons, Henry 


Johnson, Anthony, on furlough till the end of term. 


Griffin, John 

Irwin, Samuel 

Forsley, Thomas 

Kint, Nicholas 

Fleming, John, July 16 

Ralston, Thomas 

Rickets, Hezekiah 

Booth, Thomas, disch. 
Aug. 18 

Clabaugh, Henry 

Taylor, William Wilson 

Hanen, William, disch. 

Smice, John 

Campbell, Hugh 

Rudy, Daniel, disch. 
Octi 13 

Moorehead, Samuel 

Stewart, James, disch. 

Hollis, William, disch. 
Nov. 15 

Dougherty, Edward 

Clemens, Robert 

Stewart, John, disch. 
Oct. 13 

Hawkenbery, Adam, 
July 16 

Baugher, Henry 

Lennox, John 

Gooshorn, Samuel 

Shorthill, Thomas 


Johnston, Thomas, died May 29. 
Grady, George, volunteered on board, Aug. 11. 


“I certify, on honor that the within pay-roll is 
just and true, and the remarks set opposite the men’s 


names are correct, to the best of my knowledge. 
“W. MORRIS, Captain. 


“REES HILL, Colonel commanding.” 
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PRIVATES 


McLin, John W. 
Harbst, John 
Welsh, William 
Sackett, Azarah 
McWilliams, James 
Williamson, James 
Cahr, Joseph 
Patton, Samuel 
Wilson, James 
Shank, John 
Metzenbaugh, Daniel 
Moore, Abraham 
Tipry, Abraham 
Moore, Ephraim 
McMillen, John 
Luckart, George 
Burgart, Samuel 
Buell, Joseph 
Laughlin, Hugh 
McClelland, Joseph 
Willerman, Jacob 
Raub, Henry 

Mavry or Mauer, Jacob 
Burns, Daniel 
Kephard, Henry 
Kemberling, Ludwig 
Bailey, William 
Smith, John 

Parker, Ira 

Walls, Jonathan 
Emy, John 

Bailey, George 
Thompson, William 
Bumbarger, Joseph 
Kelly, Davis 
Newell, Joseph 
Gardner, William 
Gearhard, John 
Gallagher, James 


Hopkins, James 
Elliot, John 

Doil, Dennis 
Jones, James 
McClelland, James 
Johnston, David 
Vanpoll, Henry 
Jamison, John 
Keighley, Jacob 
Brown, Joseph 
Boyd, Alexander 
McClelland, Nathanial 
Stewart, Isaac 
Gibson, Gideon 
Dixon, Samuel 
Dellinger, George 
Fox, Jacob 
Sharp, Thomas 
Ellis, William 
Dunn, Alexander 
Miller, Henry 
Shoener, Solomon 
Hyle, John 
Fulton, Henry 
Mung, Henry 
Hunter, John 
Smithly, Martin 
Smithly, Stofel 
Gaud, William 
Aurand, John 
Lanzer, Abraham 
Gibson, Jesse 
Daly, Henry 
Wilson, Abraham 
Ganoe, Samuel 
Ganoe, James 
Hunter, Samuel 
Smock, Abraham 


ROLL OF Capt. EDMUND TIPTON’S COMPANY 


Captain, Edmund Tipton; First Lieut., John Mc- 
Cabe; Second Lieut., Isaac Vantrees; Third Lieut., 
John Cox; Fourth Lieut., Christian Deulinger; En- 
sign, Patrick Madden; Sergeants, John Calderwood, 
Benjamin McCune, Jesse Moore, Peter Hewit, Jacob 
Shafer; Corporals, James Mathers, Thomas Rees, 
Abraham Law, James Parks, Zaduck Westover; 
Drummer, Elisha Ross. 
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History of the Huntingdon Volunteers—Extracts 
from the Diary of Capt. Robert Allison. 

The diary of Robert Allison, Captain of the Hunt- 
ingdon Volunteers, which left Huntingdon Sept. — 
7, 1812, for Niagara, New York, to engage in the 
war against the English, contains an account of the 
march of the company, and although there is no 
roll, yet it shows accounts with the different mem- 
bers for clothing and shoes furnished them, from 
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which an almost complete roll can be made. Three 
names have been obliterated. 

October 8, 1912, he reported to Major General 
Hall that he had arrived at Buffalo, Oct. 2, with 
a company of volunteer infantry consisting of one 
captain, two subalterns, four corporals, two musi- 
cians, and thirty-three privates. 


The following is the roster made from the diary: 


Captain, Robert Allison. 

1st Lieutenant, Jacob Miller (Father of G. Ash- 
man Miller). 

2nd Lieutenant, Henry Swoope. 

1st Sergeant, Henry Miller. 

Ensign, Samuel Swoope (uncle of J. C. Swope). 

George Armitage (grandfather of Wm. Hale 
Armitage) . 

William Brown. 

Robert Brown. 

Ethan Chilcot. 

John Cunningham. 

George Davis. 

James Davis. 

William Dean. 

William Donaldson. 

Jacob Dorland (uncle of Mrs. Theodore H. 
Cremer). 

Benjamin Elliot (father of Alex. Elliot). 

Peter Engle. 

Samuel Eichelberger. 

George Fee. 

John Fee. 

Charles Glazier (grandfather of Mrs. Sam'l. H. 
Irvin). 

John Glazier (grandfather of C. H. Glazier). 

Samuel How. 

Thomas King (grandfather of K. M. King). 

Samuel Lemon. 

John McConnel. 

James Miller. 

John McFadden. 

John Nash (father of John Nash, deceased). 

James Osborn (uncle of Hon. J. Simpson Africa). 

John Parks. 

James Ramsey. 

David Snyder, dicharged Oct. 17 (grandfather of 
k. J. Mattern). 

James Simpson. 

John Saxton (grandfather of Mrs. McKinley, wife 
of Ex-Pres. McKinley and uncle of Mrs. James 
Miller, of Huntingdon). 

Samuel Swigarts. 

Peter Shultz. 


George Thompson (discharged Nov. 22, on ac- 
count of sickness). 

Joseph Trappier. 

Abraham Vandevander. 

Jacob Vandevander. 

John Westbrook (grandfather of John H. West- 
brook). 

Levi Westbrook (father of Levi Westbrook of 
Smithfield) . 

John Waggoner. 

John Yocum. 

Jacob Zimmerman. 

Captain Allison received August 22, 1812, from 
Captain Jos. Wheaton, Ass’t D. Q. M., a commis- 
sion from the President to himself as captain and 
to subaltern officers, bearing date August 14, and 
orders from the Secretary of War to march his 
company to Niagara, N. Y. This Company took 
part in the attempt to invade Canada. 


THE MEXICAN WAR 


Congress, May 13, 1846, declared that “by the 
act of the republic of Mexico a state of war exists 
between that government and the United States.” 
Troops were called for, and the President made a 
requisition on the Governor of Pennsylvania for 
six regiments. Over ninety volunteer companies, 
numbering eight thousand three hundred and seven- 
ty-four men, responded to the call. Among them 
were: No. 57.  Warrior’s Mark Fencibles,—Cap- 
tain, James Bell; First Lieutenant, James Thomp- 
scn; Second Lieutenant, James A. Gano. 82 non- 
commissioned officers and privates; whole number, 
85. 

No. 60. Williamsburg Blues,—Captain, Thomas 
K. Fluke; First Lieutenant, James M. Kinkead; 
Second Lieutenant, Alexander McKamey. 76 non- 
commissioned officers and privates; whole number, 
TD: 

The Wayne Guards, mustered into the service 
at Pittsburg, May 19, 1847, was officered as fol- 
lows: Captain, James Caldwell; First Lieutenant, 
Dr. A. McKamey; Second Lieutenant, Dr. C. Bow- 
ets; Third Lieutenant, John A. Doyle; Sergeants, 
George Filey, J. L. Madison, W. A. McMonigle, 
William Westhoven; corporals, J. L. Kidd, Jacob 
Shade, C. B. Wilson, A. W. Clarkson. 

This company was raised from citizens from the 
upper end of Mifflin and Southeastern part of Hunt- 
ingdon Counties. 
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THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 


In the great conflict of 1861-65 known as the war 
of the Rebellion, the people of Huntingdon County 
exhibited the greatest patriotism and promptness in 
furnishing and forwarding men for service in the 
Union armies. From the time when the first call 
for troops was made known until the surrender of 
the principle hostile army made further calls un- 
necessary, the young men, the middle aged men and 
not infrequently the old men of this county re- 
sponded to each appeal with a patriotic alacrity not 
excelled in any other part of the State or Union. 


THE FIFTH REGIMENT of Pennsylvania in the 
three months service included a previously-organized 
dependent company of Huntingdon known as the 
Standing Stone Guards. It was designated in the 
regimental organization as D company of the Fifth 
and was mustered into the service of the United 
States April 21, 1861. 


The Fifth Regiment was rendezvoused and _ or- 
ganized at Camp Curtin where its companies were 
mustered into the service of the United States on the 
20th and 21st of April, 1861. Its field-officers were 
Col. R. P. McDowell of Pittsburg; Lieut. Col. 
Benj. C. Christ of Schuylkill County; and Major 
R. Bruce Petriken, of Huntingdon. 


OFFicers Co. D: Captain, Benj. F. Miller; First 
Lieut., Geo. F. McCabe; Second Lieut., James D. 
Campbell; First Serg’t, Addison J. Moore; Second 
Serg’t, James S. Campbell; Third Serg’t Wm. H. 
Flenner; Fourth Serg’t, Geo. A. Simpson; First 
Corp., James McCahan; Second Corp., Robert B. 
Smith; Third Corp., William S. Westbrook; Fourth 
Corp., Geo. W. Cypher; Musicians, A. Kinney Buoy 
and Edwin W. Thomas. 


THE TENTH REGIMENT of three month’s 
troops contained one company from Huntingdon 
County, designated as Company I, and mustered into 
the service of the United States April 26, 1861. The 
field officers of the regiment were Col. Sullivan A. 
Meredith, Lieut. Col. Oliver J. Dickey, Major Rich- 
ard White. ) 


OFFICERS OF Co, I: Captain, Henry M. Mc- 
Donnell; First Lieut., William Linton; Second 
Lieut., Martin V. B. Harding; First Serg’t, Henry 
Dunbauch; Second Serg’t, Geo. W. Speece; Third 
Serg’t, John E. Bryant; Fourth Serg’t, Andrew E. 
Ingersoll; First Corp., Geo. W. Trite; Second Corp., 
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John Hoffman; Third Corp., Thomas Ellis; Fourth 
Corp., George D. Mengher; Musicians, Geo. W. 
Brady and John Dawson. 


IN THE FOURTEENTH REGIMENT (thee 
months service), was a company (I) which was 
composed partly of Huntingdon County men. Its 
officers were: Captain, Alex. Bobb; First Lieut., 
J. C. Saunders; Sec. Lieut., John H. Sypher; First 
Serg’t, William Knee; Second Serg’t, David Brenne- 
man; Third Serg’t, James McFadden; Fourth Serg'’t, 
David McKee; First Corp., Johnson C. Ackers; Sec- 
ond Corp., Geo. Strayer; Third Corp., John Grimes; 
Fourth Corp., Peter Barley; Musicians, Thomas 
Campbell and H. Boner. 


THE FIFTEENTH REGIMENT contained one 
company, which, though credited to Cambria Coun- 
ty was made up largely of men from Huntingdon, 
which county furnished all its commissioned officers, 
as will be found in the roll. This company, desig- 
nated as H of the Fifteenth, was mustered into 
service on the 23rd of April, 1861. The fifteenth 
Regiment was organized at Camp Curtin, its field 
officers being Col. Richard A. Oakford, Lieut Col. 
Thomas Biddle, Maj. Stephen N. Bradford. It was 
brigaded with the Fourteenth under Gen. James S. 
Negley, and its history from muster in to muster 
out is essentially the same as that of the Fourteenth. 


OFFICERS OF COMPANY H: 


Captain, Joseph Johnston; First Lieut., Michael 
McNally; Second Lieut., William H. Simpson; First 
Serg’t, George W. Barkley; Second Serg’t, Andrew 
McAlwane; Third Serg’t, David Wilson; Fourth 
Serg’t, Patrick McAteer; First Corp., John P. 
Murphy; Second Corp., William Wharton; Third 
Corp., Arthur Jones; Fourth Corp., Adam Garber; 
Musicians, George Jenkins and Denseth Cooper. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT of the 
Pennsylvania line was raised and organized in the 
summer of 1861, principally through the efforts, and 
largely at the expense of its original colonel, John 
W. Geary, who was a veteran officer of the Mexican 
War, and who afterwards became a general in the 
United States service and Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania. The other field officers of the Twenty- 
Eighth were Lieut. Col. Gabriel de Korponay and 
Maj. Hector Tyndale. The regiment was of un- 
usual size, embracing fifteen companies, of which 
cne (Company, O) was recruited in Huntingdon 
County. 
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COMPANY O. 


(Mustered in Aug. 17, 1861. Date of Transfer 
to Company B, One Hundred and Forty-Seventh 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, Oct. 28, 1862, 
except where noted.) 

Captain, Geo. F. McCabe; First Lieut., J. Addi- 
son Moore; Second Lieut., A. H. W. Creigh; First 
Serg’t, William W. Willitt; Sergeants, R. E. Thomp- 
son, S. S. Diffenbaugh, M. M. Vandevander, Wm. 
H. Glazier, Edwin McCabe (pro. to Serg’t Jan. 1, 
1862); Corporals, James Moore, David Heffner, 
Thos. Keegan (trans. to Knapp’s Pa. Battery Oct. 
5, 1861), Wilkin Briggs (reduced Oct. 17, 1861), 
John Witherspoon, Samuel Rinard (reduced Feb. 
28, 1862), John Donohue, John Shoemaker (pro. 
to Corp. Feb. 28, 1862) ; Musicians, Jacob McCall, 
and Josiah M. Funk. 


2HE FIFTH RESERVE, OR THIRTY-FOURTH 
REGIMENT 


The Fifth Reserve Regiment, numbered the 
Thirty-fourth of the Pennsylvania line, was organ- 
ized at Camp Curtin on the 20th of June, 1861 
Huntingdon County furnished two companies, viz.: 
The “Huntingdon Infantry,” Capt. Andrew S. Har- 
rison, and the ‘‘Scott Infantry,’’ Capt. George Dare. 
The first named of these companies was designated 
as G Company, and the latter as I Company of the 
regiment. The original field-officers of the Fifth 
Reserve were Col. John I. Gregg of Center County; 
Lieut. Col. Joseph W. Fisher of Lancaster County, 
arid Maj. George Dare of Huntingdon County, pro- 
moted from Captain of I company and succeeded in 
the command of that company by Capt. Frank Zent- 
myer. 


COMPANY G 


(Mustered in June 21, 1861, except where noted. 
Date of muster out with company June 11, 1864, 
except where noted.) 

Captain A. S. Harrison, disch. Oct. 24, 1862. 
Capt. John E. Wolfe, pro. from 1st Lieut. Co. D, 
Jan. 12, 1862; disch. April 11, 1863, for wounds 
rec'd at Fredericksburg Dec. 13, 1862. 

Capt. C. M. Hildebrand, pro. from 1st Lieut., 
Aug. 25, 1863; brevet major March 13, 1865. 

1st Lieut., George Thomas, disch. Oct. 24, 1862. 

1st Lieut., Thomas Cornpropst, res. May 15, 1862. 

1st Lieut., J. A. Willoughby, pro. to Ist lieut. 
Aug. 25, 1863; to adjt. May 7, 1864; to brevet capt. 
March 13, 1865. 





2d Lieut., William F. Thomas, disch. Oct. 14, 
1862. 

2d Lieut., Joel Thompkins, res. Aug. 15, 1863. 

2d Lieut., Robert W. Smith, pro. from serg’t. maj. 
to 2d lieut. Aug. 8, 1862, killed at Bull Run Aug. 
20, 1862. 

2d Lieut., R. McC. Alexander, pro. to 2d lieut., 
Aug. 25, 1863; brevet 1st lieut., March 13, 1865. 

1st Serg’t, H. Stonebraker. 

1st Serg’t, Richard Meredith, wounded and prison- 
et at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862; died at Rich- 
MONnG.s Vas ecw 2 Ls 1862. 

Serg’t, Jacob Hawn. 

Serg’t, Patrick Kelly. 

Serg’t, David Shantz. 

Serg’t, Henry Eckley. 

Serg’t, Thomas Given, died Oct. 1, 1862, of 
wounds rec’d at Antietam, Sept. 17. 

Serg’t, Alexander Shannon. 

Corp., David Decker. 

Corp. nr eter Le Posten; 

Corp., Anderson Stewart. 

Corp., Rob’t. McCarrell, trans. to 191st Reg’t. P. 
V. June 6, 1864; Vet. 

Corp., Franklin Couts, trans. to 191st Reg’t. P. V. 
June 6, 1864; Vet. 

Corp., John S. Henderson, disch. on surg. certif. 
Jane TL Leo: 

Musician, John C. Smith. 


Musician, W. H. Wickerman. 


COMPANY I 


Mustered in June 21, 1861, except where noted. 
Date of muster out June 11, 1864, except where 
noted. 

Capt., Frank Zentmyer, pro. to maj. Aug. 1, 1862. 

Capt., James Porter, pro. from Serg’t to 2d lieut. 
July 1, 1862; to capt. March 5, 1863. 

1st Lieut., Robert B. Frazer, dismissed Sept. 25, 
1862. 

Ist Lieut., David Zentmyer, pro. from Ist serg’t 
to Ist lieut. Oct. 1, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg 
Decl 521862: 

Ist Lieut., Granville P. Swoope, pro. from serg’t 
maj. to 1st lieut. March 4, 1863; brevet capt. March 
13, 1865. 

2d Lieut, J; A’ McPhertan, June 17, 1861; pro. 
to capt. Co. F July 1, 1862. 

2d Lieut., Israel D. Kinch, pro. from 1st serg’t to 
2d lieut. Oct. 1, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg Dec. 
13, 1862. 
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2d Lieut., Thomas L. Guyer, pro. from corp. to 
2d lieut. March 5, 1863. 

1st Serg’t, John B. McKean, pro. to corp. Feb. 1, 
1862;°to sete't sept. 2301862stomlstesets teOctaals 
1862. 

Serg’t, Martin W. Fink. 

Serg’t, William C. Patterson, pro. to corp. Sept. 
2, 1862; to serg’t Oct. 1, 1862. 

Serg’t, Geo. W. Speaker, pro. to serg’t Sept. 7, 
1863. 

Serg’t, Geo. Gensamore. 

Serpgt, |.eF) Bathurst, dischy: Dec 19m 1365;10t 
wounds received at Fredericksburg Dec. 13, 1862. 

sergit, J.) J. Paterson, transtom Vets Ress Corps 
1863. 

Corp., James A. Album. 

Corp., Alexander Dickson. 

Corp., David Knee. 

Corp., Samuel Spangler, disch. on surg. certif. 
\atte2 ol Sa2) 

Corp., N.-H. Lee, disch. on surg. certif. Jan. 20; 
1863. 

Corp., John W. Ayres, disch. Aug. 17, 1863, for 
wounds rec’d at South Mountain Sept. 14, 1862. 

Corp., Miles Moore, Jan. 24, 1861; trans. to 
19 ist] Reet Ps V5 June Gn 1864—) Vel, 

Corp., James R. Worts, March 1, 1864; trans. to 
191st Regt, PVs june 6.1864" Vet: 

Musician, Richard H. Dare, June 21, 1861. 

Musician, William Black, trans. to 191st Reg’t. 
P. V. June 6, 1864; Vet. 


TWELFTH RESERVE REGIMENT — THE 
FORTY-FIRST of the Pennsylvania line—was made 
of companies which had been raised for the three 
month’s service but failed to secure acceptance, one 
of them being the Huntingdon Guards, from Hunt- 
ingdon County, which became Company I of the 
regiment. 

The Twelfth was organized at Camp Curtin, 
where it was mustered into the United States Serv- 
ice Aug. 10, 1861, its field-officers being Col. John 
H. Jaggart, of Philadelphia; Lieut. Col. Samuel N. 
Bailey, of York County, and Maj. Peter Baldy, of 
Northampton County. On the day of muster, the 
regiment left Camp Curtin, and proceeded by way 
of Baltimore and Washington to the camp of the 
Reserve division at Talleytown, Md., where it was 
assigned to the Third Brigade. 
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COMPANY I 


(Mustered out March 17, 1862, except where 
noted). There is no muster-out roll of this com- 
pany at adjutant-general’s office. 

Capt. James C. Baker, must. in Feb. 6, 1862, died 
July 7, 1862. 

Capt. Chill W. Hazzard, must. in July 30, 1861; 
pro. to capt. April 20, 1863; brevetted maj. March 
13, 1865, must. out with company June 11, 1864. 

First Lieut. Perry Etchison, res. July 18, 1862. 
Must. in Mar. 17, 1862. 


First Lieut. William H. Myers, must. in July 24, 
1861; pro. from serg’t. major to 1st lieut. April 20, 
1863; brevetted capt. March 13, 1865; Must. out 
with company June 11, 1864. 

Second Lieut. Samuel J. Cloyd, must. in March 
17, 1862; disch. Jan. 7, 1863. 

Second Lieut. Frank D. Stephens, pro. from pri- 
vate to Ist serg’t April 24, 1862; to 2d lieut. April 
24, 1863; prisoner at Gaine’s mill June 27, 1862; 
wounded at Fredericksburg Dec. 13, 1862; trans. to 
Co. D, 190th Regt. P. V. June 1, 1864. 


First Serg’t Andrew J. Demming, captured at 
Weldon Railroad Aug. 19, 1864. 


First Serg’t William W. Woods, must. in Aug. 10, 
1861; must. out with company June 11, 1864. 

Serg’ts Thomas M. Kelly, David Long, John E. 
Rinker, R. Y. Askin, Seth Alexander (must. in 
April 5, 1862). 

Corps. Joseph Beers, David Hancock, Elias B. 
Wilson, David W. Stevens, John B. Chilcoat, Wil- 
liam H. Harris, William D. Hancock, Abraham D. 
Long, Henry C. Lyon (captured at Weldon Rail- 
road Aug. 19, 1864; died a prisoner date un- 
known). Charles H. Martin (captured at Weldon 
Railroad Aug. 19, 1864). 


Musicians, John Harvey, Geo. W. Weight. 


THE FORTY-NINTH REGIMENT 


In the organization of this regiment, there were 
included two companies from Huntingdon County, 
viz., C company, Capt. John B. Miles (afterwards 
promoted to major and to lieutenant-colonel and 
killed at Spottsylvania May 10, 1864), and D com- 
pany Capt. James D. Campbell. The rendezvous of 
the Forty-Ninth was at Camp Curtin where it was 
organized in September, 1861, under the following 
named field-officers: Colonel William H. Irwin; 
Lieutenant-Col. William Brisbane; Major Thomas 
M. Hulings. 
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COMPANY C 


Capt. John B. Miles, must. in Aug. 5, 1861; pro. 
to maj. Oct. 16, 1862. 


apes). KR. Eckebarger, must. in Oct. 2, 1861; 
pro. to 1st lieut. Oct. 16, 1861; disch. Nov. 19, 
1863. 

Capt. A. Boyd Hutchinson, must. in Aug. 31, 
1861; trans. to Co. G, date unknown. 

Capt. James C. Smith, must. in Aug. 31, 1861; 
Promtrom ist serg't to 2d lieut. Oct. 26, 1862; 
trans. from Co. G, June 11, 1863; pro. to Ist lieut. 
Feb. 25, 1864; to brevet capt. Aug. 1, 1864; to 
capt. June 3, 1865; must. out with company July 
tel S65. 

First Lieut. F. W. Wombacher, must. in Sept. 10, 
1861; pro. to Capt. Co. E, March 16, 1864. 

Second Lieut. A. G. Dickey, must. in Aug. 31, 
PsGuetes. Oct. 27,. 1862. 

Second Lieut. Christian Dale, must. in Dec. 31, 
1861; trans. from Co. G, Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to 2d 
lieut. March 4, 1864; com. capt. Co. F June 27, 
1865; not mustered; mustered out with company 
Wunes15, 1865; Vet. 

First Serg’t John Miller, must. in Aug. 31, 1861; 
trans. from Co. G Jan. 11, 1863; pro. from corp. to 
serg’t Sept. 19, 1864; to Ist serg’t April 6, 1865; 
com. 1st lieut. July 14, 1864; not mustered; mus- 
tered out with company July 15, 1865; Vet. 

First Serg’t Jeremiah C. Brown, must. in Aug. 
B0eloo.. trans. from Co. G Jan. 11, 1863; must. 
out Oct. 28, 1864; expiration of term. 

First Serg’t Calvin Cain, must. in Aug. 31, 1861; 
trans. from Co. G Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to Ist serg’t 
Oct. 23, 1864; killed at Petersburg, Va., April 6, 
1865; Vet. 

Pirsceoctg t Geo. S. Ketner, must. in Aug. 31, 
1861, trans. from Co. G Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to 1st 
Serg’t Mar. 4, 1864; killed at Winchester, Va., 
Sept. 19th, 1864; Vet. 

Serg’t Henry Entriken, must. in Oct. 10, 1861; 
pro. from corp. to serg’t Sept. 1, 1862; trans. from 
Co. F Jan. 11, 1863; must. out with company July 
15, 1865, Vet. 

Serg’t James F. Moore, must. in Sept. 9, 1861; 
pro. to corp. Sept. 10, 1862; trans. from Co. F Jan. 
11, 1863; pro. to serg’t Oct. 24, 1864; com. 2d 
lieut. July 14, 1865, not mustered; must. out with 
company July 15, 1865, Vet. 

Serg’t Samuel D. Osborne, must. in Sept. 3, 1861; 
pro. to corp. Sept. 1, 1862; trans. from Co. F Jan. 


11, 1863; pro. to serg’t April 6, 1865; must. out 
with company July 15, 1865, Vet. 

Serg’t Harvey Moore, must. in Sept. 12, 1861; 
trans. from Co. F Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to serg’t Oct. 
31, 1864; absent, sick, at must. out, Vet. 

Serg’t Rob’t B. Smith, must. in Aug. 30, 1861; 
trans. from Co. D Jan. 11, 1863; must. out Oct. 23, 
1864, expiration of term. 

Serg’t Sam’l Stewart, must. in Aug. 15, 1861; 
disch. on surg. certif. Sept. 17, 1861. 

Corp. Eugene Jeffries, must. in Sept. 12, 1861; 
trans. from .Co. F Jan. 11, 21863, pro. to corp. 
March 4, 1864; must. out with company July 15, 
1865, Vet. 

Corp. John I. Hall, must. in Sept. 12, 1861; trans. 
from Co. F Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to corp. Oct. 24, 
1864; must. out with company July 15, 1865, Vet. 

Corp. H. W. Marshall, must. in Sept. 3, 1861; 
trans. from Co. F Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to corp. Oct. 
24, 1864; must. out with company July 15, 1865, 
Vet. 

Corp. Merritt D. Stalbird, must. in Sept. 9, 1861; 
trans. from Co. F Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to Corp. July 
1, 1865; must. out with company July 15, 1865, 
Vet. 

Corp. Enos. S$. McCafferty, must. in Sept. 4, 1861; 
trans. from Co. F Jan. 11, 1863 pro. to Corp. Nov. 
1, 1864, must. out with company July 15, 1865, Vet. 

Corp. John M. Duey, must. in Aug. 31, 1861; 
tianss ftomeCo..G jan. 11, °1863; ‘pro. to” Corp. 
Sept. 19, 1864; killed at Petersburg April 6, 1865, 
Vet. 

Corp. Moses Chriswell, must. in Sept. 12, 1861; 
trans. from Co. F Jan. 11, 1863; died Feb. 16, 1864 
of wounds received in action, buried in Military 
Asylum Cemetery, D. C. 

Corp. Griffith Lytle, must. in Aug. 31, 1861, 
trans. from Co. G Jan. 11, 1863; must. out Oct. 23, 
1864, expiration of term. 

Corp. Wm. H. Musser, must. in Aug. 31, 1861; 
trans. from Co. G Jan. 11, 1863; must. out Oct. 23, 
1864, expiration of term. 

Corp. James A. Patton, must. in Aug. 31, 1861; 
rtans. from Co. G Jan. 11, 1863; must. out Oct. 23, 
1863, expiration of term. 


COMPANY D 


Captain James D. Campbell, must. in Aug. 10, 
1861; resigned Jan. 18, 1863. 

Capt. James A. Quigley, must. in Aug. 19, 1861; 
trans. from Co. A Jan. 11, 1863; wounded May 12, 
1864; must. out Oct. 22, 1864, expiration of term. 

Capt. John W. Russel, must. in Aug. 15, 1861; 
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pro. to corp. Nov. 1, 1861, to serg’t May 20, 1862, 
to 1st serg’t and trans. from Co. B Jan. 11, 1863; 
pro. to 2d lieut. Mar. 16, 1864, to capt. Nov... 30; 
1864, must. out with Company July 17, 1665; Vet. 

First Lieut. John H. Westbrook, mus‘. in Aug. 
30, 1861, disch. Noy. 19, 1863. 

First Lieut. William Sherwood, must. in Aug. 6, 
1861; pro. from corp. to serg’t Nov. 25, 1861; to 
Ist serg’t Jan. 8, 1862, to ist lieut. Aug. 5, 1862, 
trans. from Co. E Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to capt. Co. F 
Mar. 16, 1864. 

First Lieut. Campbell Tucker, must. in Oct. 26, 
1861; pro. to aide-de-camp on staff of Gen. Wm. F. 
Smith Dec. 16, 1863; must. out with company 
July 15, 1865. 

Second Lieut. Frank Y. McDonald, must. in Aug. 
30, 1861, disch. Nov. 19, 1863. 

Second Lieut. Benj. H. Downing, must. in Aug. 
15, 1861s" trans troms Co. Be lane Igel SG 3ee (rane: 
ts Co. E. March 16, 1864. 

First Serg’t Davis H. Law, must. in Aug. 15, 
1861; trans. from Co. B Jan. 11, 1863; pro. from 
corp. to serg’t Jan. 17, 1864; to 1st serg’t April 7, 
1865; com. 2d lieut. July 14, 1865, must. out with 
company July 17, 1865; Vet. 

Serg’t William Sollars, must. in Aug. 19, 1861; 
trans. from Co. A Jan. 11, 1863; must. out with 
company July 15, 1865; Vet. 

Serge t_ Theodore’ B: Reeder, “musts in Aus. 7; 
1860; trans. ftom Co™ © Jang) 1863-8 p10, to 
serg’t Mar. 16, 1864; must. out with company July 
25 a 1G eer 

Sere t Chatles. D, Itain} must. in Sept Lise; 
trans. from Co. E Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to corp. May 
12, 1864; pro. to serg’t Nov. 30, 1864; must. out 
with company July 15, 1865; Vet. 

Serg’t Daniel S. Daler, must. in August 15, 1861; 
trans. from Co. B Jan. 11, 1863, pro. to corp. Nov. 
15, 1864, to serg’t April 7, 1865; must. out with 
company July 15, 1865; Vet. 

Serg’t Daniel S$. Swyers, must. in Aug. 19, 1861; 
pro. from corp. to serg’t Aug. 29, 1862; from Co. 
A Jan. 11, 1863; killed at Spottsylvania Court 
House, May 10, 1864; Vet. 

Serg’t Frank A. Brown, must. in Aug. 15, 1861; 
trans. from: Co, Bejan. L19 9186s, died \jipemiy 
1864, at Wilmington, Del., of wounds received at 
Spottsylvania Court House, May 10, 1864; Vet. 

Serg't Thomas G. Hutchinson, must. in Aug. 21, 
1861; pro. to corp. Mar. 14, 1862; trans. from Co. 
E Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to serg’t Sept. 10, 1864; must. 
out Se=t. 25, 1864, at expiration of term. 
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Serg’t James Hill, must. in Aug. 19, 1861; pro. 
to corp. Nov. 6, 1862; trans. from Co. A Jan. 11, 
1863; pro. to serg’t May 12, 1864; must. out Sept. 
10, 1864, at expiration of term. 

Corp. W. H. Ammerman, must. in Aug. 17, 1861; 
trans. from Co. A Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to corp. June 
17, 1864; must. out with company July 15, 1865; 
Aisa 
Corp. Uriah Kitchen, must. in Mar. 24, 1864; 
pro. to corp. Sept. 10, 1864; must. out with com- 
pany July 15, 1865. 

Corp. J. C. Montgomery, must. in Aug. 15, 1861; 
trans. from Co. B Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to corp. Nov. 
23, 1864, must. out with company July 15, 1865; 
Vet 

Corp. Oliver P. Wilson, must. in Sept. 1, 1861; 
trans. from Co. B Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to corp. March 
1, 1865; must. out with company July 15, 1865; 
Vet. 

Corp. Solomon Martin, must. in Sept. 7, 1861; 
trans. from Co. E Jan. 11, 1863; pro. to corp. April 
7, 1865; must. out with company July 15, 1865; 
Vet 

Corp. John R. Pratt, must. in Mar. 8, 1864; pro. 
to serg’t June 5, 1865; must. out with company 
July. 15,1865: 

Corp. John A. Jackson, must. in Feb. 6, 1863; 
absent, sick, at muster out. 

Corp. William A. Johnson, must. in Aug. 19, 
1861; trans. from Co. A Jan. 11, 1863; killeawar 
Spottsylvania Court House May 10, 1864; Vet. 

Corp. Jacob Shriver, must. in Aug.: 197 186r) 
trans. from Co. A and_prto. to corp. Jan. 11Qj1SG3e 
died June 17, 1864, of wounds received at Spottsyl- 
vania Court House May 10, 1864. Buried in Na- 
tional Cemetery, Arlington, Va.; Vet. 

Corp. Joseph B. Brown, must. in Aug. 15, 1861; 
trans. from Co. B Jan. 11, 1863; disch. on surg. 
certif. Feb. 16, 1863. 

Corp. James C. Langton, must. in Sept. 12, 1861, 
trans.. from’ Co. E Jan. 11, 18632 sdisch. OGeaees 
1864, expiration of term. 


THE FIFTY-THIRD REGIMENT, of which Col. 
John R. Brooke, of Montgomery County, was tiie 
first commanding officer, was organized at Camp 
Curtin in September and October, 1861. The men 
recruited in Blair and Huntingdon counties formed 


“C” Company. 
COMPANY C 


Capt. John H. Wintrode, must. in Oct. 17, 1861; 
res, ecm a, alSG2. 
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Capt. Henry J. Smith, must. in Oct. 17, 1861; 
pro. from lst serg’t to 2d lieut. May 9, 1862, to 
capt. Jan. 1, 1863; disch. Mar. 16, 1865. 

Ist Lieut. Rob’t McNamara, must. in Oct. 17, 
1861, res. May 9, 1862. 

Ist Lieut. Sam’l. M. Royer, must. in Oct. 17, 
1861; pro. from 2d to 1st lieut. May 9, 1862; res. 
Dec. 1, 1862. 

eseeiseut.. S. Fouse, must. in Oct. 17, 1861: 
pro. from serg’t to 1st lieut. Dec. 1, 1862; must. 
out Oct. 8, 1864, expiration of term. 

1st Lieut. Andrew J. Merritt, must. in Oct. 17, 
1861; pro. to corp. to 1st serg’t to 2d lieut. May 1, 
1865; to Ist lieut. May 28, 1865; must. out with 
company June 30, 1865; Vet. 

2d Lieut. John McLaughlin, must. in Oct. 17, 
1861; pro. from serg’t to 2d lieut. Jan. 1, 1863; 
com. 1st lieut. Oct. 8, 1864; not mustered; must. 
out April 24, 1865, to date March 14, 1865. 

beemoctot Andrew J. Fleck, must. in Oct. 17, 
1861; pro. to corp. May 10, 1864, to serg’t Nov. 2, 
1864; to Ist Serg’t May 2, 1865; absent with leave 
at must. out; Vet. 

1st Serg’t Daniel N. Garner, must. in Oct. 17, 
1861; pro. to serg’t; must. out Nov. 2, 1864, ex- 
piration of term. 

Serg’t Daniel Lightner, must. in Oct. 17, 1861; 
pro. to corp. Feb. 25, 1864, to serg’t Sept. 21, 1864; 
must. out with company June 30, 1865; Vet. 

Serg’t Michael McCall, must. in Oct. 17, 1861; 
pro. to corp. July 1, 1864, to serg’t May 1, 1865; 
must. out with company June 30, 1865; Vet. 

Serg’t John Rodgers, must. in Oct. 17, 1861; pro. 
tc corp. July 1, 1864; to serg’t June 16, 1865; must. 
out with company June 30, 1865; Vet. 

Serg’t David B. Rothrock, must. in Oct. 17, 1861; 
pro. to serg’t; prisoner from June 16, 1864, to 
April 28, 1865; discharged by G. O. May 29, 1865; 
Vet. 

Serg’t Samuel W. Gill, must. in Oct. 17, 1861; 
pro. to serg’t; captured; disch. by G. O. June 20, 
1865; Vet. 

(Date of muster in Oct. 17th, 1861, except where 
noted). 

Serg't G. W. Montgomery, pro. to serg’t died at 
Phila. July 1, 1864, of wounds rec’d in action near 
Petersburg, Va.; Vet. 


Serg’t William D. Shontz, must. in Oct. 27, 1861; 
pro. to serg’t; killed at Spottsylvania Court House, 
May 10, 1864. 

Serg’'t Anthony j. Beaver; pro. to serg’t; trans. to 
Vet. Res. corps May 15, 1864. 


Serg’t Davis G. Enyeart. 

Serg’t Matthew G. Isett, died; buried in Nat'l. 
Cemetery, Gettysburg, Section C, grave 64. 

Corp. William Fernwalt; pro. to corp. July 1, 
1864; must. out with company June 30, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. David A. Silas, pro. to corp. Sept. 4, 1864; 
must. out with company June 30, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. Matthias Querry, must. in Feb. 15, 1864; 
pro. to corp. Sept. 21, 1864; must. out with com- 
pany June 30, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. Luden B. Morris, must. in Feb. 3, 1864; 
pro. to corp. Nov. 2, 1864; must. out with company 
June 30, 1865. 

Corp. John C. States, must. in Feb. 3, 1864; pro. 
to corp. March 1, 1865; must. out with company 
June 30, 1865. 

Corp. Charles Nash, must. in March 25, 1864; 
pro. to corp. May 1, 1865; must. out with company 
June 30, 1865. 

Corp. John Keiser, must. in Sept. 1, 1863; absent, 
sick, at must. out. 

Corp. Jacob W. Prough, pro. to corp.; must. out 
Nov. 2, 1864; expiration of term. 

Corp. Geo. W. Isett, pro. to corp.; disch. Sept. 4, 
1864 for wounds received at Gettysburg July 2, 
1863. 

Corp. Sam’! Kinney, must. in Jan. 16, 1864; disch. 
Dy Gi O.= lunes 20, 81863; 

Corp. Frederick L. Snyder, prisoner from June 16, 
1864, to April 9, 1865; disch. by G. O. May 29, 
1L865"Vet: 

Corp. Elijah Crownover, pro. to corp.; killed at 
Spottsylvania Court House May 12, 1864; Vet. 

Corp’s. William Reed, Luther T. Sangree, William 
Estep, H. B. Geisinger. 


THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT—This 
regiment included in its original organization one 
company (C) from Huntingdon County. After the 
regiment had been in the service three years and 
five months it was joined in the field by a company 
of Blair County men under the command of Capt. 
Daniel Schock. This was designated Co. F, most of 
the surviving members of the original F company 
being transferred about the same time to A com- 
pany. 

The Seventy-Seventh was rendezvoused at Camp 
Wilkins, near Pittsburg, where it was organized 
under command of Col. Frederick S. Stumbaugh, 
in October, 1861. 
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COMPANY C 


(Date of muster in Sept. 20, 1861, except where 
noted). 

Capt. Michael McNally, res. Nov. 24, 1862. 

Capt. Jos. J. Lawson, pro. from first lieut. to capt. 
Jan. 8, 1863; to maj. June 13, 1865. 

Capt. Samuel S. Gillman, pro. to corp. Feb. 23, 
1862; to sero trDec. 17862 stor ist Lieut PApiigs0, 
1865; to capt. Sept. 1, 1865; wounded at Marietta, 
Ga., July 4, 1864; absent, with leave, at must. out; 
Vet. 

Ist Lieut. Alex. I. Baldwin, pro. from serg’t to 
Ist serg’t Nov. 15, 1861; to 2d lieut. May 25, 1862; 
to 1st lieut. Jan. 8, 1863; wounded at Dallas, Ga., 
May 28, 1864; killed at Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 16, 
1864. 

1st Lieut. Silas M. Cline, pro. from serg’t maj. to 
2d lieut. April 10, 1865; to 1st lteut. Sept. 1, 1865; 
must. out with company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

2d Lieut. Sam’l. I. Davis, pro. to adjt. Sept. 28, 
1861. 

2d Lieutenant Edward B. Miller, pro. from corp. 
to Ist serg’t May 25, 1862; to 2d lieut. Jan. 8, 1863; 
disch. by S. O. Aug. 22, 1863. 

2d Lieut. John T. Baldwin, pro. to corp. Mar. 12, 
1862; to serg’t Jan. 5, 1864; to Ist serg’t April 12, 
1865; to 2d lieut. Sept. 1, 1865; must. out with 
company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

Ist Serg’t Daniel McNulty, pro. to corp. Aug. 10, 
1862; to serg’t April 12, 1865; to 1st serg’t Sept. 1, 
1865; absent, on furlough, at must. out; Vet. 

Ist Serg’t Sam’l. H. Wilson, pro. from corp. to 
serg't Dec. 14, 1861; to 1st serg’t Nov. 24, 1862; 
prisoner from Sept. 19, 1863, to Feb. 19, 1865; 
must. out May 20, 1865. 

Ist Serg’t Wm. Bradley, pro. to corp. Sept. 4, 
1862; to serg’t Dec. 31, 1862; to 1st serg’t; wounded 
at Franklin, Tenn., Nov. 30, 1864; disch. by G. O. 
Sept. 18, 1865; Vet. 

Ist Serg’t David H. Gates, trans. to 44th Reg’t. 
P. V. Nov. 15, 1861. 

Serg’t David Brism, must. in Mar. 25, 1864; pro. 
to serg’t April 10, 1864; must. out with company 
Dees 16, 91865: 

Serg’t William Heidler, pro. from corp. to serg’t 
Nov. 28, 1862; wounded at Reseca, Ga., May 15, 
1864; must. out with company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

Serg’t Henry Wagner, wounded at Liberty Gap, 
‘Tenn, ‘June#25," 18636prto.sto"cOlfp = ecm ial soz: 
to serg’t Sept. 1, 1865; must. out with company Dec. 
G1865— Vet 

Serg’t Andrew J. Mitchell, wounded at Chicka- 
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mauga, Ga., Sept. 19, 1863; pro. to corp. April 12; 
1865; to serg’t Nov. 1, 1865; must. out with com- 
pany DeerG ei8e5-aV et. 

Serg’t Scott R. Crawford, died Jan. 13, 1863, of 
wounds received at Stone River, Tenn., Dec. 31, 
1862. 

Serg’t Philip Bear, pro. to serg’t June 30, 1862; 
captured Oct. 8, 1862; trans. to regular army. 

Corp. A. W. Baldwin, must. in Feb. 22, 1864; 
pro. to corp. Sept. 1, 1865; must. out with company 
DeewG.51 865: 

Corp. Geo. W. Leidick, pro. to corp. Deemams 
1863; must. out with company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. Henry H. Long, pro. to corp. April 12, 
1865; must. out with company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. Patrick McNulty, wounded at Dallas, Ga., 
May 28, 1864; pro. to corp. April 12, 1865; must. 
out with company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. Thos. McMahon, pro. to corp. Nov. 1, 
1865; must. out with company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. John Roark, pro. to corp. Sept. 1, 1865; 
must. out with company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. Ezekiel Taxtlinger, pro. to corp. Sept. 1, 
1865; must. out with company Dec. 6, 1865; Vet. 

Corp. Harvey Bennet, disch. on surg. certif. Jan. 
10, 1862. 

Corp. Wm. Jones, pro. to corp. July 1, 1864; 
trans. to U. S. Engineer corps, Aug. 1, 1864; Vet. 

Corp. Richard Mitchell, pro. to corp. Dec. 11, 
1865; to com. serg’t April 1, 1865. 

Corp. Wm. Keith, died Jan. 10, 1863, of wounds 
received at Stone River, Tenn, Dec Sie 
buried at Stone River, grave 84. 

Corp. James S. Leator, died at Nashville, Tenn., 
June 10, 1862. 

Corp. W. H. H. Woolslair, pro. to corp. Dec. 1, 
1862; captured at Chickamauga, Ga., Sept. 19, 1863; 
died at Andersonville Aug. 27, 1864; grave 6980. 

Corp. Hugh M. Hall, pro. to corp. June 30, 1862; 
captured Oct. 8, 1862; enl. in regular army. 


NINETY-SECOND REGIMENT (NINTH 
CAVALRY) 


To the Ninth Cavalry Regiment of Pennsylvania, 
Huntingdon County contributed one company des- 
ignated as company M. 
The rendezvous of the regiment was at Camp 
Cameron, Harrisburg, where it was organized in the 
fall of 1861, under command of Col. Edward C. 
Williams, of Harrisburg. 
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Entrance to Blair Park—The gift of J. C. Blair to Huntingdon Borough 
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The site of Jacks Spring in Jacks Narrows 
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COMPANY M 


Capt. Geo. W. Patterson, must. in Aug. 24, 1861; 
disch. on surg. certif. Dec. 31, 1861. 

Capt. James Bell, must. in Dec. 31, 1861; disch. 
on surg. certif. May 25, 1863. 

Capt. Thomas S. McMahon, must. in Aug. 31, 
1861; pro. from 1st lieut. May 22, 1863; Aug. 8, 
1864, wounds rec'd. in action. 

Capt. Doctor A. Shelp, must. in Nov. 14, 1861; 
pro. from serg’t Co. L to 2d lieut. May 22, 1863, 
to 1st Lieut. Aug. 23, 1864, to capt. May 23, 1865. 

1st Lieut. O. B. McNight, must. in Oct. 9, 1861; 
pro. from 2d lieut. Co. B May 22, 1863, to capt. 
Co. I Aug. 23, 1864. 

Pameicuts isaac C. Temple, must. in Dec. 13, 
1861; disch. May 25, 1863. 

2d Lieut. Andrew M. Clark, must. in June 1, 
1863; pro. from corp. Co. B Aug. 23, 1864; com. 
Ist lieut. Aug. 1, 1864; resigned May 15, 1865. 

2d Lieut Wm. Irvin, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; pro. 
from Ist serg’t May 20, 1865; com. Ist lieut. June 
16, 1865. 

Ist Serg’t Geo. W. Kuhn, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
pro. to Ist serg’t May 20, 1865; com. 2d lieut. 
June 16, 1865. 

Quartermaster-Serg’t Samuel P. Wallace, must. in 
Dec. 30, 1861; pro. from farrier Jan. 1, 1864. 

Serg’t R. B. Montgomery, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
pro. from corp. Jan. 1, 1864. 

Serg’t Samuel Low, must. in Oct. 24, 1861, pro. 
from corp. Jan. 1, 1864. 

Serg’'t Geo. Berger, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; pro. 
from corp. Dec. 25, 1864. 

Serg’t James W. Straw, must. in Dec. 10, 1861; 
pro. from corp. Dec. 25, 1864. 

Serg’t Henry Shaffer, must. in Oct. 21, 1861, pro. 
from corp. Dec. 25, 1864. 

Serg’t Wm. Schofield, must. in Dec. 23, 1861, 
disch. Dec. 29, for wounds received at Tompkins- 
ville, Ky., July 9, 1862. 

Serg’t Robt. McClelland, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
disch. on surg. certif. April 12, 1864. 

Serg’t David E. Beighell, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
disch. Dec. 24, 1864, expiration of term. 

Serg’t Dan’! Eisenberg, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
disch. Dec. 24, 1864, expiration of term. 

Serg’t Isaac Myton, must. in Dec. 13, 1861; disch. 
Dec. 24, 1864, expiration of term. 

Serg’t David R. B. Barry, must. in Oct. 23, 1861; 
pro. to 2d lieut. Co. D May 23, 1863. 

Corp. Andrew P. McDonald, must. in Dec. 13, 
1861; pro. to corp. Dec. 25, 1864. 


24, 1861; 





Corp. Arthur B. Shaw, must. in ; 
pro. to corp. Dec. 25, 1864. 

Corp. Stephen Patterson, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
pro. to corp. June 1, 1865. 

Corp. Nicholas Stephens, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
pro. to corp. June 1, 1865. 

Corp. Dan’l. W. Smith, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
pro. to corp. Dec. 25, 1864. 

Corp. Geo. Gregory, must. in Aug. 24, 1864; pro. 
te corp. June 1, 1865. 

Corp. John Burke, must. in March 11, 1864; pro. 
to corp. Oct. 27, 1864. 

Corp. John Bloom, must. in May 5, 1864; pro. 
to corp. Dec. 25, 1864. 

Corp. J. B. McCullough, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
disch. Dec. 24, 1864, exp. of term. 

Corp. John A. Dillon, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
disch. by G. O. May 29, 1865. 

Corp. B. F. Isenberg, must. in Aug. 19, 1864; 
disch. by G. O. May 29, 1865. 

Corp. Henry S. Beeman, must. in Dec. 13, 1861; 
died at Annapolis, Md., Jan. 1, 1865. 

Corp. Wm. T. Arterberry, must. in Sept. 19, 1862, 
died at Nashville, Tenn., July 26, 1863. 

Corp... Bs). Hose, must inssept. 19,1861: 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH AND TENTH REG- 
IMENT—This regiment had one company (B) from 
Huntingdon County. The regiment was organized at 
Camp Crossman in the fall of 1861, under the fol- 
lowing named field-officers, viz.: Col. Wm. D. Lewis, 
Jr.; Lieut. Col. James Gother (killed at Chancellors- 
ville, May 3, 1863), Maj. John C. Johnston. Two 
of the adjutants of the regiment during its term of 
service were Huntingdon County men viz.: W. F. 
Cunningham, of Co. D, and Lewis G. Stewart, of 
(iar Vey 

Capt scthe Benner must, ine Oct, 24.1861; ‘res. 
Nov. 30, 1862. 

Capt. Isaac Rodgers, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; pro. 
from 1st lieut. Dec. 1, 1862; to maj. Dec. 21, 1862, 
and to lieut. col. and col. 

Capt. John M. Skelly, must. in Dec. 19, 1861; 
pro. from Ist serg’t to 2d lieut. Dec. 16, 1862, to 
capt. Jan. 16, 1864; disch. by S. O. Mar. 1, 1865. 

1st Lieut. Daniel Henkle, must. in Sept. 26, 1861; 
pro. to ist lieut. May 11, 1865, to capt. Dec. 21, 
1862; not must.; disch. Nov. 30, 1863. 

Ist Lieut. John R. Pancoast, must. in Dec. 19, 
1861; pro. from q. m. serg’t to 2d lieut. Oct. 1, 
1862, to 1st lieut. Dec. 21, 1862; com. capt. March 
1, 1865; not must.; brev. capt. April 9, 1865; must. 
out with company June 28, 1865. 


ae 








2d Lieut. Benj. F. Bare, must. in Oct. 24, TROL: 
res. Feb. 28, 1862. 

2d Lieut. Sam’] B. Young, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; 
pro. from serg’t Feb. 23, 1862; res. Sept. 20, 1862. 

2d Lieut. Andrew J. Miller, must. in Oct. 24, 
1861; pro. to 2d lieut. May 1, 1864; disch. on surg. 
certif. Dec: 7, 1864; Vet: 

1st Serg’t Enoch W. Edwards, must. in Oct. 24, 
1861; pro. from serg’t May 1, 1864; com. Ist lieut. 
Mar. 1, 1865; not must.; must. out with company 
June 28, 1865; Vet. 

1st Serg’t Wm. P. Ramsey, must. in Oct. 24, 
1861; died May 2, 1862 from wounds rec'd in 
action. 

Serg’t Jas. M. Walls, must. in Oct. 24, 1861; pro. 
from corp. June 3, 1864; com. 2d lieut. Mar. 1, 
1865; not must.; must. out with company June 28, 
1865; Vet. 

Serg’t G. Tate, must. in Dec. 19, 1861; pro. from 
corp. Nov. 1, 1864; must. out with company June 
28, 1865; Vet. 

Serg't Sam] K. Hicks, must. in Dec. 19, 1861; 
pro. from corp. Nov. 1, 1864; must. out with com- 
pany June 28, 1865; Vet. 

Serg’ts Albert Hall, James French, David P. 
Stewart, Naum H. Apgar, Miles W. McCarthy, 
Thomas A. Ruggles, Valentine Stewart, Washington 
J. Bell, Matthew G. Collins, Sam’! D. Wilson. 

Corp’s. Daniel Snyder, Joseph M. Price, Wm. A. 
Be Couch. Dietn = Ramseyes Dan Ie Ce Pied maa: 
Coughenaur, Wm. H. Miller, Lewis G. Stewart, 
John B. Musser, John G. Moore, W. W. Withing- 
ton, James V. Lee, Henry T. Stains, Chas. E. Apple- 
bach, David P. Harvey. 

Musicians, James E. Pool, Richard Carothers, John 
M. Wallace, Wm. A. McConahy. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH 
REGIMENT was raised in July and the first part 
of August 1862, under authority from Goy. Curtin 
ta Lieut. Col. Jacob Higgins, of Blair County, to 
recruit a nine month’s regiment as part of the quota 
of Pennsylvania under the President’s call of July 
i, issued on account of the disasters to the army of 
Gen. McClellan on the Peninsula. Four companies 
were. raised minmiauntiiigdons Commaviz cas) ume bil: 
Eo Le 

The rendezvous of the regiment was at Camp 
Curtin, Harrisburg, where it was organized Aug. 16 
under Col. Jacob Higgins, Lieut. Col. Jacob Szink, 
and Maj. John J. Lawrence as field officers. 
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COMPANY C 


Capt. William W. Wallace. 

1st Lieut. Wm. B. Zeigler, L. Frank Watson. 

2d Lieut. Wm. F. McPherran, Theo. L. Flood. 

1st Serg’t John D. Isett. 

Serg’ts Walter W. Greenland, J. R. McMurtrie, 
Chas. E. Campbell, Henry A. Hoffman, J. Randolph 
Simpson, Geo. A. Simpson. 

Corpisi) host Ce WistieraeZanG, Cresswell, Miles 
Zentmire, James E. Wilson, David P. Henderson, 
Robt. C. Morrow, John R. Isenberg, Asbury Dea- 
land, Thos. J. Gregg, Albert C. Snyder, John F-. 
Conrad, Benj. I. Williams. 

Musician, Geo. W. Friedley. 


COMPANY F 


Capt. John J. Lawrence, Wm. H. Simpson. 

1st Lieut. Wm. C. Wagoner, Franklin H. Lane. 

2d Lieut. J. F. N. Householder. 

1st Serg’t Albert B. Flood. 

Serg’ts Geo. A. Black, James B. Geissinger, Valen- 
tine Brown, David Hazard. 

Corp’s John G. Corbin, Thomas Blake, Wm. J. 
Hampson, Joseph B. Farrer, Wm. Homan, Hampton 
C. Watson, Alrich Paul, John H. Boring. 

Musician, John L. Williams. 


COMPANY H 


Capt. Henry H. Gregg. 

First Lieut. John Flenner. 

Second Lieut. Sam’l F. Stewart, James T. Foster. 

First Serg’t Geo. -F.-Painter. 

Serg’ts Jesse E. March, Abner P. Lane, Wm. L. 
DeGrant, Wm. H. Flenner, John W. Lytle. 

Corp’s Robt. Wilson, Wm. M. Davis, Henry C. 
Logan, Lewis Gahagan, David Shaffer, Joseph Cox, 
Allison H. Crum, James A. Couch, Sam’! Hetrick, 
Peter Carton. 

Musician, Sylvanus W. Gettys. 


COMPANY I 


Capt. Wm. F. Thomas. 

1st Lieut. Geo. Thomas. 

2d Lieut. John ID.) Fee: 

1st Serg’t Wm. Bodley. 

Serg’ts Robt. H. Myers, David P. Kinkhead, Wm. 
Pope, Geo. W. Hall, Thos. L. Hall, Alfred Mc- 
Callister, John H. Sower, John D. Coder, D. Porter 
Couch, Sam’! Houck, Geo. H. Mitchell, James B. 
Harris, Dan’! Kauffman, Andrew Harbison, Wm. A. 
Keister, Isaiah Foster, Edw. H. Wist. 

Musictans, Robison Gill, Jas. H. Lightner. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINTH 
REGIMENT 


This Regiment was raised in July and August, 
1862, and rendezvoused at Harrisburg where it was 
organized under Col. Roy Stone, previously major 
oi the famous “Bucktail’”’ regiment of the Reserves. 
The lieut. col. was Walton Dwight and the major 
Geo. W. Speer, of Huntingdon, which county fur- 
nished one of the companies composing the regi- 
ment, viz., Company I, of which the original captain 
was Geo. W. Speer, who upon his promotion to the 
grade of major, was succeeded in the command of 
the company by Capt. Brice X. Blair, of Huntingdon. 


COMPANY I 


Capt’s Geo. W. Speer, Brice X. Blair, Sam’! Dif- 
fenderfer, David R. P. Neeley. 

Ist Lieut. Henry C. Weaver, Alfred A. Thomp- 
son, C. S. Zimmerman, Jos. R. Shaver. 

Seomeeieut., 1). C. M. Appleby. 

1st Serg’t James G. Gillam, Warren Raymond. 

Serg'ts Levi G. Graham, D. B. Lamberson John 
F. Ramsey, James M. Uhler, Sam’l J. Campbell, 
Sam’! D. Foust. 

Corp’s Peter North, David Harshbarger, John W. 
Yocum, Geo. Goshhorn, Joseph Recker, Augustus 
Eberman, Sam’! H. Price, Franklin D. Rutter, Jas. H. 
Farmer, Thos. J. McClure, Peter M. Minich, David 
A. McClure, John W. North. 


THE NINETEENTH CAVALRY, designated as 
the One Hundred and Eightieth Regiment, con- 
tained one company (M) from Huntingdon county. 
The regiment was organized at Camp Stanton, Phila- 
delphia, in the fall of 1863, and mustered into the 
service for a term of three years under Col. Alex. 
Cummings as its commanding officer. 


2 COMPANY M 


Capt. Sam’l L. Huett. 

Ist Lieut. Roland C. Allen. 

2d Lieut. Edward Brady. 

Ist serg’t Lorenzo D. Civills. 

Q. M. Serg’t Joseph H. Bond. 

Com. Serg’t Charles H. Hunt, John M. Sheeter. 

Serg’ts James F. Foster, Jos. Garverieth, Geo. T. 
Wallace, Lemuel Warner, Wm. A. Black, John A. 
Bradley. 

Corp’s Victor W. Dougherty, Abednego Keller, 
Sam’! Stonebreaker, Jas. Collabine, Patrick Shannon, 
Sam’! Row, John M. Kennedy, Jeremiah F. Burris. 





THE TWENTY-SECOND CAVALRY, desig- 
nated as the One Hundred and Eighty-Fifth Regi- 
ment, was formed Feb. 22, 1864, at a camp near 
Chambersburg, Pa., by uniting seven companies 
which had been raised in 1861-62 in Washington 
Co., Pa., (and known as the Ringgold Cavalry 
Battalion), with five other companies which had 
been raised for the six month’s service in July, 1863, 
and at the expiration of their term of service mus- 
tered out and then reorganized to form (with the 
Ringgold Battalion) the Twenty-Second Cavalry, as 
above mentioned. 

In the six month’s battalion there was one com- 
pany (A) from Huntingdon County. 

In the three year’s organization Huntingdon Coun- 
ty furnished one company (K). 

The field-officers of the Twenty-Second at its or- 
ganization in Feb. 1864, as above mentioned, were: 
Col. Jacob Higgins, Lieut. Col. Andrew J. Green- 
field, and Major Elias S. Troxell, and Henry A. 
Myers. 


COMPANY A 


Capt. B. Mortimer Morrow, John D. Fee. 

First Lieut. John H. Boring. 

2d Lieut. Eugene Dougherty. 

Ist Serg’t Jacob Cottle. 

Q. M. Serg’t Melchiah R. Evans, Martin C. Dry- 
den. 

Com. Serg’t S. Wilson Gehrett, Geo. Ripple. 

Dero ism) DOSsa |. ece Wins). Clove, Ghas.) M: 
Haines, Israel Stever, John W. Foust. 

Corp’s Jas. Pennypacker, Wm. Lessick, Michael 
Stever, Porter B. Baker, Archy Dell, Melchiah Cor- 
bin, Richard Ramsey, Ashael Corbin, Abraham S. 
Butler, Zachariah Pheasant, John McHugh, John 
Myers, Long Loudon, John A. Miller. 


COMPANY K (Three years) 


Capt. John H. Boring. 

1st Lieut. John S. Wiser. 

2nd Lieut. Wm. F. Sharrer. 

First Serg’t David A. Gillis. 

Q. M. Serg’t Henry P. Decker. 

Com. Serg’t Perry O. Etchison. 

Serg'ts W. H. Daughenbaugh, Reid W. Mc- 
Donald, Wm. A. Grove, Allison H. Crum, John 
M. Gillis, James M. Vanzant, Sam’l W. Gehrett. 

Corps. Henry H. Buckley, John D. Richardson, 
John R. Slack, Peter R. Miller, A. S. Henderson, 
Henry H. Mateer, Jacob L. Buckley, Geo. W. 
Wogan, Robt. J. Boyles; Wm. M. Gable, James E. 
Kirkpatrick. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SECOND 
REGIMENT 


This regiment was originally composed of fourteen 
companies, enlisted for one hundred days service, 
largely made up of members of the One Hundred 
apd Twentieth Regiment of militia which had been 
called out in 1862, and again in 1863. 

The regiment was organized in July, 1864. In 
1865 a second regiment also designated as the One 
Hundred and Ninety-Second was organized for one 
year’s service under Col. Wm. W. Stewart. One 
company (B) was made up largely of Huntingdon 
County men. 


COMPANY B (One year) 


Capt. Wm. F. Johnston, Thomas S. Johnston. 

ist Lieut. Alfred Tyhurst. 

2d Lieut. Henry Hoffman. 

Ist Serg’t Russel R. Henry. 

Serg’t Henry C. Carmon, David Hanley, Augustus 
Ri Deals johny Oneil: 

Corp’s Geo. Y. Kurtz, Jas. E. Thompson, Wm. 
Bricker, Clifford Graffus, Thos. McBreen, Jas. C. 
Hight, Wm. O'Donnell. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND SECOND REGI- 
MENT was organized for one year’s service at Camp 
Curtin, Sept. 3, 1864, under Col. James Albright. 
One company (K) was recruited in Huntingdon 
County. 


COMPANY K 


Capt. A. Wilson Decker. 

1st Lieut. John S. Morrison. 

2d Lieut. Peter Shaver. 

1st Serg’t John A. Woodcock. 

Serg’t Henry Hudson, Wm. J. Hampson, Geo. M. 
Spanogle, Sam’! L. Heeter. 

Corp’s John Wilson, John Price, Jacob B. Swope, 
David Johns, Alfred Etnier, David B. Heck, Geo. D. 
Eyster, John B. Chilcoat, Sam’! Booher. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTH REGIMENT— 


The rendezvous of this regiment was at Camp Curtin, 
where it was organized Sept. 2, 1864, and was mus- 
tered into the service for one year under the follow- 
ing named field officers, viz.: Col. Joseph A. Mat- 
thews, Lieut. Col. Wm. F. Walter, Maj. B. Morti- 
mer Morrow. One of the companies (D) was raised 
in Huntingdon County. 
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COMPANY D 


Capt: “Thos 4B. ekeed: 

First Lieut. Jonas B. Shoultz. 

Second Lieut. Davis H. Geissinger. 

1st Serg’t David Shoultz. 

Serg’ts Frederick S. Fouse, Sam’l Rager, Reuben 
T. Baker, John M. Gainer, Wm. S. Anderson. 

Corp’s John W. Porter, Theo. Renner, James De 
Sloan, Sam’l H. Grove, Theo. I. Shirk, Allen S: 
Anderson, Huston E. Crum, Cornelius Trostle, 
James Hathaway, John Myers. 

Huntingdon County Men in Other Commands: 
Second Reserves, Company F.—Capt. John Eichel- 
berger, First Lieut. Louis B. Waltz. Fifty-sixth 
Regiment—Lieut. J. T. Hutchinson. Seventy-eighth 
Regiment, Company K.—Captain John Brewster, 
First Lieut. David G. Enyeart, Second Lieut. H. M. 
Sangree, William Reed, Company H, Mi£ssouri 
Volunteers. 

Emergency Men Third Regiment. This Regiment 
was called into service September 11-13, 1862, to 
assist in repelling the threatened invasion of the 
state. The Battle of Antietam having dispelled that 
fear the regiment was discharged September 23-25, 
1862. William Dorns, Jr., was Colonel. Two com- 
panies were from Huntingdon and Blair Counties: 
Company F—Geo. W. Garrettson, Captain; First 
Lieut., Wm. Lewis; Second Lieut., Abram A. Jacobs; 
Company G—Joseph Johnston, Captain; First Lieut., 
James Long; Second Lieut., Benj. M. Elliott. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Huntingdon furnished one company of infantry 
in the war with Spain—Company A, Fifth Regi- 
ment Infantry, Pennsylvania Volunteers. This Com- 
pany was organized May —, 1889, and mustered 
into the service of the State as Co. A, 5th Regt. Inf., 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. Pursuant to orders 
from the A. G. of Penna., (in response to the call 
by the President for troops for service in the war 
with Spain) the company entrained at Huntingdon 
on the evening of April 27, 1898, joining the 
other companies of the regiment and proceeded to 
the mobilization point at Mt. Gretna, Pa., arriving — 
at destination early on the morning of April 28, the 
regiment being the earliest infantry troops to arrive. 

The officers of the company were: Jno. S. Bare, 
Capt.; John C Dunkle» First) Lieut?; E>) E-Rate 
Second Lieut. 
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The regimental field officers were: Col. Theo. 
Burchfield, of Altoona; Lt. Col. Rufus C. Elder, of 
Lewistown; Maj. John P. Kennedy, of Blairsville, 
and Maj. Robt. N. McNamara, of Bedford. 

On May 11, 1898, the regiment was mustered into 
the United States service. On May 17th it broke 
camp and entrained for Chickamauga, Ga., arriving 
on May 19, and went into camp along the Alexander 
Bridge road on the 20th. In July the regiment was 
recruited to twelve companies of 106 men each. It 
was assigned to the First Brigade, Third Division, 
First Army Corps. The regiment remained at Chicka- 
mauga until Aug. 22, when it moved to Lexington, 
Kentucky, and went into Camp (Hamilton). On 
Sept. 17th the regiment was granted a thirty-days 
furlough. Company A arrived home Sunday, Sept. 
18th, when it was met by a large number of citizens 
and escorted to the armory when addresses of wel- 
come were delivered. It was mustered out Nov. 7, 
1898. Although there were many serious cases of 
illness in the company, owing to the typhoid fever 
prevailing in camp, the company suffered no fatali- 
tres. 

Roster of the Company follows: 

Captain: John S. Bare. 

Lieutenants: John C. Dunkle, E. E. Eck, Harry J. 
Gardman. 

Sergeants: Frank H. Letterman, James P. Ross, 
William V. Ellis, Ernest M. Newell, Robert M. 
Hawn, Alex. H. Sheaffer. 

Corporals: Emanuel D. Boyer, Ernest D. Thomp- 
son, James C. Barr, George B. Corbin, Ray D. 
White, James H. Isett, Frank Prough, Frank Little, 
Richard W. Williamson, Robert M. Steele, Isaac L. 
Bookhamer, Samuel J. Hemphill. 

Privates: Benjamin H. DeTurk (musician), Elmer 
Noland (musician), John S. Ault, Albert J. Bow- 
man, Herbert H. Bunn, John R. Breneman, Victor 
H. Black, Leslie A. Cornelius, Oliver Carmon, Frank 
M. Corbin, Winfield F. Conrad, George S. Conrad, 
Charles A. Coulter, Nathan A. Cree, Thomas J. 
Coulter, Jesse F. DeForrest, Edward F. DeHuff, 
Joseph F. Ergler, Ira H. Fair, Arthur P. Fisher, 
Frederick J. Gilbert, John H. Glazier, Jacob E. T. 
Garner, Albert Grove, Herbert S. Glazier, Andrew 
B. Geissinger 

Michael L. Geissinger, Edgar E. Godard, Burket 
W. Hoffman, William H. Hatfield, Howard Hicks, 
Eugene B. Householder, Silas J. Hall, James Hoff- 
man, Edmund R. Isenberg, James H. Isenberg, John 
E. Irvin, William A. Kennedy, Jesse F. Kennedy, 
William D. Lefford, Homer B. Likens, Archie E. 


Leabhart, Robert B. Lyons, Bruce D. Miller, Edward 
C. Miller, Wilson H. McElwee, Thomas H. Moun- 
tain, Joseph C. Mountain, John C. Martin, George 
W. Martin, Howard W. Martin, Thomas M. Mc- 
Camant, James T. McIlroy, George W. McMichael, 
Lloyd S. Miller, James B. Miller, Jesse H. Numer, 
David E. Numer, Harris H. Pressler 

Vance J. Port, Malcolm Petrikin, Charles C. 
Porter, James C. Reed, William C. Robb, Joseph W. 
Richardson, Scott E. Randolph, Thomas W. Rambler, 
John C. Schuldt, John E. Stewart, Warren B. Simp- 
son, James H. Stailey, David P. Sommers, Jesse P. 
Strunk, William H. Stubbs, Jonas L. Smith, Albert 
M. Smith, Herbert E. Stinson, William J. Shirley, 
Blair A. Thomas, Stewart L. Varner, Roscoe M. 
Wright, Clarence H. Whittaker, Ralph R. Whittaker, 
William G. Warfel, William G. White, George I. 
Yocum, Edward Zimmerman, Elmer K. Roap, Ralph 
A. Rohrer. 

The World War. Upon the entrance of the 
United States into the World War the National 
Guard was at once called into the service. The local 
Company “‘F” of the Eighth Regiment, Pa. National 
Guard entrained September 10, 1917, for Augusta, 
Ga., its training camp. There it was combined with 
a Company from Franklin, Pa., and became Co. F, 
112th Regiment, 28th Division. 

The Regiment sailed for France May 6, 1918 and 
took part in the heavy fighting in and around Chau- 
teau Thierry, Fismes and in the conquering of the 
territory between the Marne and the Aisne; also in 
the St. Mihiel offensive and finally in the long and 
decisive conflict in the Meuse Argone district. 


Roster of the Huntingdon Company follows: 


ROSTER OF COMPANY “F” 


Eighth Regiment N.G.US., Entrained at Hunting- 
don, Pa., Monday, September 10, 1917, 
for Augusta, Georgia 


Major 

ScOrves bee Corina (dead) er a. ae cee Huntingdon 
Captain 

hatch mk athelcera ey eqote. 41. .htt ates Huntingdon 


First Lieutenant 
POL eyge e MOD De en Arta geting hole os Huntingdon 


Second Lieutenant 
WW LEAF VO GOLDIN boa geet: ol sio a sy hs Huntingdon 


First Sergeant 
Bi acere baa lscas (GEA) Miya. ie wetness Huntingdon 
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Mess Sergeant 


Charles 2Aca WAkesen gare tee Huntingdon 
. Supply Sergeant 
CharlesaP esSteel sinner nee comer ee Huntingdon 
Sergeants 
Ud Ges nel Reus too Gan alat.o te Alexandria 
<ophers He Moyer: (dead ) Mereae-l eae Waterstreet 
Ss Ess Gurtshalils (dead) rg-a.. aes serene Huntingdon 
Tees Knodétew evan ee eet Alexandria 
Philip.<Shorty. eye ree tare ae Alexandria 
Teal. Gardner rae eee eee Alexandria 
Cor porals 
Wee WW CONt ac as tusareten eer re aaa eae Alexandria 
Rite Rishell& x. cance: Soe en ee Alexandria 
GS-L ES Bakétrnsd rt Oe Huntingdon 
T. D. McEwen (killed in action) ....Huntingdon 
EseBesShotk:s, eet ee a i eae ees Altoona 
HDA Figatd street. cen ere Huntingdon 
IW BigHoldertn Berean to easiear orien Huntingdon 
Je EB eStrange yon aie ee rare tae Mount Union 
JES Whites (dead) -seene eeetoc ame Huntingdon 
CVE Smiith § ai.e he ene ene ce aree Huntingdon 
Hloyd RK rep pst eta. c: ee rege eterna Huntingdon 
Cooks 
Ce Rect aehiner <2 oe abe eecmaus seers Huntingdon 
J3D.2Newinchanrye aor eee Huntingdon 
Buglers 
LES EIST yok cy aii aan cena tae eae Alexandria 
Messi seSaukelde chiens sale oie Huntingdon 
Mechanic 
Cup Gta yttnte pan ern ae nn a ee Huntingdon 
First Class Privates 
WEES Ambrose saan eter ue ym ote Huntingdon 
J.28 Bottonificld See ueics: aaa Huntingdon 
|e. Gabacm carne: eee ee nee Mount Union 
Ome Bec (killedsinsaction ) meee Huntingdon 
FS Dy Basshawa (dead jen eros ween Huntingdon 
RSs Grownover 2. eee ree Huntingdon 
OH Crownover (dead) a..erese ee Huntingdon 
L.. 1. Deckers 32 ee ees te Huntingdon 
FL ).2O. End £6sest er aee eee eer Huntingdon 
Go) R: (Hecke athe ee eee oe Huntingdon 
Gall? Daw), eee eee ae eee ne Huntingdon 
Co Wor Hammanganeres ea nee ane Huntingdon 
J: MaSRurtz: 2 ope eee a. ernie Huntingdon 
Js-Ga Lewisss, .: a ae eens one Huntingdon 
BO ReeMariz, 3. Gees ce aie eee Huntingdon 
E.G, Pollock 7%... See a ee Huntingdon 
BEI. note! | cess 3c" peer gee eee Cerne Huntingdon 
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1 2NU Steel ace sere oe Soe eee Huntingdon 
Co Mas Shatter 2.ih ees 1.) eke ant ere Huntingdon 
Privates 
Oliver *Ss Attica (dead )s eaten en ae Huntingdon 
C. WetAnderson® 62 can) tena. Crean eee Alexandria 
R.'C. Applebyeraean sneer ar Mount Union 
John -Andersond. =a eat ee Huntingdon 
Letoy (Bowers: (22) teers eee Huntingdon 
PGA Brow. Gio aac ce te aera Huntingdon 
Ji P:-Banksss2 Sedona eee Huntingdon 
Jo Re Banmgardnent jasc a eee Trough Creek 
Js G.Bowinlanteeie adtceon eaten Huntingdon 
Ry O: Butler i (dead) git 2 2. ea cee Barree 
E. J. Brindle: (killed inaction) (7-2 enews Barree 
Dana Brindle 2255 rae ee Barree 
Gu. Le (Baileys eto ee Saxton 
So°HS Becksy ts = iiate ne oe ne eee Huntingdon 
Wi HE (Bagley. 1), sees) ee Bedford 
Leroy” Cresswell 7 ns ie ee Huntingdon 
C. WS Goldtéen 128 ante ee eee Huntingdon 
Frank Cristini” (killed in action) a5) eee Aitch 
Gy G,.Golimany tay a oe ee Huntingdon 
H, De Gorbing (dead )\igaa ee Huntingdon 
WFe Corbin 32 sora teresa aera Huntingdon 
H.C, . CorbitisGers ie see en Huntingdon 
C..M. Gowher (killedan=action ) Sasa Mapleton 
D:.B. Drolsbaughie eee Huntingdon 
FM. Drolsbaughi re 23) eee Huntingdon 
J: De DeM arts igs shore ee Tyrone 
Fy M. Dean s(dead) "ees eee Huntingdon 
HiSW =. Davisee nese. se eee Huntingdon 
C: Bi) Deckériye sae eee ee Huntingdon 
J.5F2 Doyles #2655 2" Soccer Huntingdon 
W ¢ Eos Englishins )enpees see eee Huntingdon 
Jo We jEdwardss ears sensei eke eee Huntingdon 
RAH. ve dwatdse. is eran eee Huntingdon 
Hartye Estep ceaen ie. of occa em Shy Beaver 
Ee Cseastets (dead ) gsckaeegeen ae Huntingdon 
Ered = Elakes)(dead)i ee a0 nen Huntingdon 
Je Mo.Bty ciel 2 ee Huntingdon 
Gy eS. Gamble. cute vine (nn eee Huntingdon 
Cs* Coe Giaye co otra k a 2 Huntingdon 
J Ue Gates hs GV ae Noe. 5 aera eee Huntingdon 
GB. SGodard 48 setutgas cate ohne ee Huntingdon 
Gi (Ge Gtove gee Oe ae Grafton 
G. -EecGibboney Patan: setae en ee Huntingdon 
Ja Une sHagans | ase: asa ee Huntingdon 
| ORS Hearn ign tee ore eee eee McAlveys Fort 
Hy sO Heck ah oy. 0Ns. act eee eee Huntingdon 
~F. P. Hommon (killed in action) ....Huntingdon 
ES B.S Hamorges, o-tent es eee Huntingdon 
Gordone Hatcdya Wynne er. ree Huntingdon 
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a SS Huntingdon 
Mmemeeronstine (dead) ............. Huntingdon 
ON ee eee Huntingdon 
EM Ee oe ee a ee ets Huntingdon 
OS SO Shy Beaver 
Sa Huntingdon 
rr Orbisonia 
8 SS Pittsburgh 
oli E5512 Alexandria 
Siemermeiiess) (dead) ................5 Huntingdon 
MememIONNSION «.. 2... ee ee Huntingdon 
oo [sc SS) Ga Huntingdon 
col. U8) Tyrone 
EZ hs ee ek a Huntingdon 
1 SS Huntingdon 
BUMMER CHAIL Ye et ee se Punxsutawney 
le) Jo) = gi a Huntingdon 
BI MMICONACG. 202 bois. ei es ek ee Huntingdon 
William Lister (killed in action) ..... Huntingdon 
Peemeocimoestar .. se Huntingdon 
EP SCf fe. ae ele woe a Huntingdon 
a Huntingdon 
NCS IES Mapleton 
SS ee Clearfield 
OG Clearfield 
to Huntingdon 
RUEMLE TIS eh 2 5s a toe ck we ee Huntingdon 
Joseph DiMario (killed in action) ...... Mapleton 
J he ran Alexandria 
(Soe id Campbellstown 
0 M0 2 Manns Choice 
MME) oobs Sco lc eee s vealel es Huntingdon 
OTA ee eee bas Huntingdon 
Co ete a Huntingdon 
DAE OPE No ok ees Huntingdon 
AK oe. ic ee wl Huntingdon 
feerenittenhouse (dead) “......:... Huntingdon 
REECE OVS pec cee ce ee ose wg Manor 
SemmiemearOwaltet .0........0..4045 Williamsburg 
OS Huntingdon 
fememececic (dead) unc. ve ee es Huntingdon 
0 Sista rr Huntingdon 
Dyemieeopyker. (killed in action) ...... Alexandria 
Mmevemoimpson (dead) ...ss-....4:- Huntingdon 
Wembemppoonicybarger . 7)... ee ee Huntingdon 
MME (18 rice ah 6, aloe yxy %a: behead gla’ Alexandria 
PEE EID IG) Os... cys ole bebe cs sagen se ox Huntingdon 
UMM TASVIETS 2 iS.. poof acin oe Sees vo eS Huntingdon 
2 SANE T 0 0) Pen ee Huntingdon 
ECL eas 8 oF eka FAN wha ws Huntingdon 
fer jeu were (dead) ©.) Ls Pup eeste Huntingdon 
Ceitounieen Wike (dead oe. ..20% tans. Huntingdon 





Grebe WCAVClE se Seer. a SE oes tse AO Huntingdon 
CAE NOLL re rete hn iaass Net ¢ eizibee Huntingdon 
Mode CORN GU em See oes eer Se ea McConnellstown 
Vek OUI D Meee Frat Phe AT set IE stuns Mount Union 
Ce PREZ OAt AL ent eawnirs hac Ain ain Shoe 5 aes Huntingdon 


Hundreds of other Huntingdon County men took 
part in the World War, some reaching the Front, 
others getting no further than training camp. It 
is impossible to obtain the names of all these sol- 
diers and the following is offered only as a partial 
list: 

Admiral W. S. Sims, U. S. Navy 

Admiral Sims was “‘raised’”’ in Huntingdon County 
Commander Percy D. Wright, U. S. Navy 
Colonel Samuel W. Miller, Commanding Officers’ 

School at Fort Niagara 
Lieutenant Clarence D. Gibbs, U. S. Navy 
Major George M. Williamson, Regular Army 
Lieut. Thos. P. Read, Army 


David O. Davis 
Chester I. Anderson 
Calvin B. Baird 
Chris A. Halvorsen 
George S. Haney 
Edmund L. Manges 
Samuel R. Manning 
Robert E. Bell 
Charles H. Price 
Charles R. Bilger 
John A. Chiaras 
Samuel M. Lenker 
David H. Walters 
Glester B. Satterfield 
Paul Bernhardt 
Clayton H. Brindle 
Walter S. Cloyd 
Warren C. Cowan 
John A. Corbin 
Anna R. Garner 
James R. Howe 
James H. Kyle 
Samuel E. McElwain 
William K. Prindle 
George A. Ross 
Frank F. Bollinger 
Ralph F. Brenneman 
Frederick E. Laird 
Richard M. Simpson 
Raymond F. Getty 
Charles H. Tressler 
Benjamin R. Faust 


Blair E. Morningstar 
Marshall Awkerman 
Andrew Eslary 

Carl L. Morrison 
Richard W. Foor 
Donald H. Hardy 
Roger D. Ewing 
Kennedy B. McMahon 
Luther S. Booher 
James C. Renninger 
Harry H. Salyards 
James M. Africa, Jr. 
John H. Prough 
Luther Treece 

Fred J. Swanger 
Harmon E. McNeely 
Walter J. Sponeybarger 
Walter J. Spangenberg 
William H. Howard 
Huller Isenberg 
Lorenzo D. Norris 
Frederick R. Bennett 
Warren K. Myers 
Alfred H. Fisher 
Herbert B. Rudy 
Gilbert S. Skipper 
Jesse S. Bussard 
James Troy 

William Glunt 
Harvey F. Brown 
Elby F. Monihen 
Biagio Midili 





Henry J. Lewis 
Charles R. Mountain 
William J. B. Mountain 
John H. Donovan 
Charles J. Taylor 
Wilbur Hummel 
Russell B. Stambaugh 
Cloyd S. Mansberger 
Frederick C. M. Sier 
Harry A. Kepner 
Mrs. Mary E. Reed 
Pearson 
Henry Byrd 
Cloyd W. Buchanan 
Royer C. Gutshall 
Clarence P. Dick 
Harry B. Wike 
Edward J. William 
Chester E. Baker 
Clarence W. Hardy 
Miles M. Condron 
William H. Barb 
Charles T. Alley 
William H. Rissmiller 
Clair W. Price 
Ernest C. Ballinger 
John C. Gates 
Charles K. Machtley 
Samuel E. Resley 
Frederic D. Wells 
Frank B. Kinder 
Fred L. Brant 
James F. Entrekin 
Kenneth J. Houck 
James L. Lightner 
C. McKnight Africa 
Charles E. Parks 
Raymond R. Rodkey 
John B. Shoemaker 
Harrison Wincer 
John H. Spriggs 
George M. Clelan 
Charles N. Dysard 
Cecil S. Herod 
Ireven L. Henderson 
Richard D. Heck 
William D. Seibert 
Fred R. Cleavenger 
Clarence J. McGarvey 
Hugh L. Poorman 
Charles C. Hassanpflug 


PauteleeGrll 
Stephen Miterko 
Clyde W. Davis 
Clyde O. Edelblute 
Edgar S. Godard 
John W. Strait 
Frank M. Pattison 
Hugh L. Carey 
Warren E. Figard 
Lemuel A. Kephart 
Earnest E. Ramsey 
Meryl R. Huling 
Ralph N. Corbin 
Cloyd W. Grove 
Oscar W. Harpster 
Harry C. Bales 
Harry A. Spriggle 
James P. Maclay 
Milton S. Roth 
Everd F. Giles 
George W. Bales 
William R. Keeler 
David A. Dell 
William H. Keller 
Ralph E. Richards 
Robert D. Custer 
Benjamin H. Crago 
Jesse J. Clark 
Charles R. Conner 
Samuel Brandon 
Harley Cosby 
David F. Cox 
Herbert E. Cromer 
Charles J. Crouse 
Edward Fesler 
Elmer C. Fesler 
Charley F. Beaston 
David F. Cornelius 
Denny Cornelius 
Charles J. Hall, Jr. 
Charles E. Bard 
Guy E. Everhart 
Carle Aw Geler 
John H. McClain 
Andrea Giacobello 
Theodore N. Hatt 
Charles F. Dull 
Olive M. Grissinger 
William H. Greenleaf 
Lewis F. Benkert 
George A. Parker 


William A. Householder Charles R. Rice 
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Boyd T. McCombs 
Ralph L. Diggins 
Calvin K. McCormick 
Ralph Wilson 
George H. Welker 
James H. Price 
Robert L. Price 
James E. Grissinger 


William J. O'Mara, Jr. 


Charles P. Randolph 
John Thomas 

Roy Bear 

Harvey N. Black 
James W. Balck 
Charles McK. Africa 
James K. Alloway 
Dorsey B. Brown 
Harry D. Stake 
John F. Stake 
Bernard B. Wallace 
James H. Emory 
Cloyd F. Foster 
William G. Johnson 
William O. Hook 
Elmer Hoopler 
Frank Lane 

Harry W. McCurdy 
Lewis Saltman 
George E. Rittenhouse 
James R. St. Clair 
Herman W. Brindle 
Charles H. Gearhart 
Sosti Canale 
Norman M. Hudson 
Tale Alecxith 

Mabel Vensel 
Daniel Carlo 

John M. Winters 
George W. Carter 
Cloyd S. Flasher 
Elmer S. Flenner 
Albert B. Fultz 
Orville Sparr 
Charles E. Hess 
Burless S. Hicks 
Rufus E. Miller 
Guy B. Mills 

John M. Park 
Raymond Park 

Harry B. Hollingshead 
Thomas E. Sentman 
William R. Mattern 


Chester C. Gingerich 
Henry T. Mellott 
Paul W. Meloy 

Ira D. Black 

Carl S. Montgomery 
Theron E. Boyer 
Harold J. Grafton 
Daniel C. Grissinger 
Chester R. Harris 
William A. Doebele 
Charles E. Roof 
John E. Chilcote 
James E. Ulsh 
Charles R. Reiners 
Guido Peduzzi 
Chalmers B. Miller 
William E. Staley 
Jennie J. Focht 
Dorsey M. Shore 
Barnett H. Craig 
Roy M. O’Donnell 
Alverda Beaver 
Ralph R. Garner 
Rennee D. Simpson 
Marshall B. Morgan, Jr. 
James R. Comley 
Cecil T. Jackson 
John P. Kelly 

Boyd B. Heiges 
Harry D. Thompson 
Charles E. Westbrook 
Jesse H. Bigley 
Theodore H. Whitsel 
Martin M. Gearhart 
William L. Wilson 
Thomas V. Hanawalt 
General W. Stewart 
Fred C. Kidd 
Thomas M. Uttley 
Charles C. Warsing 
Orrin C. Bard 
William G. Markley 
Oris Nonemaker 
Charles W. Wright 
Chester Wible 

Paul M. Moore 
Chester A. Mecluskey 
John L. Hauck 
William C. Wilson 
Cecil V. O’Connor 
Furman A. Bowman 
David M. Gipple 
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Ralph S. Laird 

Paul O. Horton 
Thomas M. Hampton 
Paul W. Runk 
William A. James 
William A. Love 
Boyd E. Heimbach 
Harry E. Snooks 

Sue N. Addleman 
Alice M. Beck 
William E. Griffith 
Amelia P. Coble 
Carl R. Kephart 
Sara Barrick 

Harry W. Slothhower 
Catherine E. Hoffman 
Vera V. McClain 


Charles S. Boyer 
John M. Des Rochers 
Elda G, Green 
Clarence E. Clouser 
Samuel L. L. Kimmel 
David H. Jones 
Mabel McEwen 
John R. Holder 
Minnie E. Stinson 
Chester J. Moser 
Harry J. Jaymes 
Carl*L. Fleck 
George E. Ross 
Maude S. Cutshall 
Thaddeus B. Beers 
Mahlon C. Porte 


DECORATIONS AND CITATIONS 


Congressional Medal of Honor: 


William Reed, Former Merchant, Huntingdon, 
Civil War. 

Walter C. Odiorne. 

William P. Maclay, Huntingdon, Philippine In- 
surrection. 


Distinguished Service Cross and Croix de Guerre: 


Sergeant Glenn M. Grove, Huntingdon, World 
War. 


Silver Star with citation for gallantry and especially 
meritorious service in action, on 3 occasions: 


William H. Myers, Shirleysburg, World War. 


Croix de Guerre: 
William H. Woolverton, Alexandria, World War. 
Fred J. Wells, Huntingdon, World War. 


Citation for gallantry and especially meritorious 
service on Hill No. 244, World War: 
Chalmers J. Hawn, Huntingdon. 
James Bottomfield, Huntingdon. 
Floyd Krepps, Huntingdon. 


POLITICAL 


Huntingdon County men who have attained post- 

tions of prominence: 

David R. Porter, Governor of Pennsylvania, 1839- 
1845. 

General Horace Porter, Ambassador to France, Civil 
War General. 

General McMurtrie Gregg, Civil War General. 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
1915-1919. 

John Scott, United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, 1869-1875. 

R. Milton Speer, Congressman, 1869-1873. 

Horatio G. Fisher, Congressman, 1877-1881. 

Edward M. Beers, Congressman, 1921-1931. 

Joseph F. Biddle, Congressman, 1931. 

Richard M. Simpson, 1937. 

P. M. Lytle, Surveyor of the Port, Philadelphia. 

J. Simpson Africa, Secretary of Internal Affairs, 
1883-1887. 

Hon. George B. Orlady, Judge of Superior Court. 


Members of the Senate of Pennsylvania: 


Dee eee C isl marc a ie Per eee 1897-1900. 
WIM cise WAL atSOti serge es lec ene 1887-1890 
Richard a \Vee WW il ltamson ean case eee eee 1927-1933 


Members of the Legislature from Huntingdon 
County since 1890: 


Noe LL pele VENS Menuet ee totaclinen tinea cians 1889-1890 
Obie Gwe Dunkle We trek hte ae olka 1891-1892 
Jobing S3s Bareuairn mak c cde aes cxceye ae 1893-1894 
Pee Mee vile meas peter et, Acc at ye dee 1889-1898 
ee ©) SeMtluikerreanns entation ce ree 1895-1900 
ODT ee Lay lOn Mabe rae. ohc Macken uch doce s ak 1901-1902 
Lewis Mos a gvetty ats 1. r.niee mn tan 1905-1906 
Ja Prankline Schockeat ie mee. ges Soutien 1905-1906 
Wie Dat SILL PSOl centre gets sicnihn aor Gin or: 1907-1910 
Hoe B aiunraie ae dae col ee. 1911-1914 
ates oe Gre CL Ma re So cereus Rasic Vowe tha ares 1915-1918 
HawtencesNerGrum, © tee fc cae os 1919-1922 
Ghatlesm Com Dtewstet mt eerteea hore ent: 1923-1926 
Patil Vee ret ner masanay \heeicned eatin date & 1927-1933 
Richards Met sinpsony isa ssw ke le los 1933-1937 


res 
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Ciel Weibel © 


EDUCATION 
CALVERT N. ELLIS* 


HUNTINGDON SCHOOLS 


On the 19th day of February, 1790, the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly passed ‘‘an act for the founding 
and endowing of a public school in the town and 
county of Huntingdon.” The trustees named in the 
act failed to secure sufficient subscriptions to estab- 
lish a permanent endowment fund, but in 1791 
they opened a grammar school under the direction 
of the Rev. John Johnston, then the resident Pres- 
byterian clergyman. Classic instruction was subse- 
quently added and the school continued until near 
the time of his death in 1823. 

The plot of ground containing two acres, on the 
northwestern corner of Fifth and Moore Streets, was 
conveyed to the trustees of the “Public Grammar 
and Free School” by the Rev. William Smith, D. D., 
proprietor of Huntingdon, on November 14, 1795. 
This plot was remote from the center of population 
in the town and was not used for a school building 
until 1843 when a two-story brick school building, 
containing four rooms, was erected by the school di- 
rectors. The school was later enlarged so as to afford 
accommodations for eight grades. 

In 1879 a resolution by the school board adopted 
by the citizens of the town at popular election called 
for the razing of the old school building and the 
erection of a new structure. The construction work 
was started on November 19 of that year and com- 
pleted the following year. The school today bears 
the name of the donor of the land on which it was 
erected—the William Smith School. 

A brick school house was erected on the western 
side of Cherry Alley near Oneida Street for the ac- 
commodation of colored pupils whose education was 
conducted for many years in separate schools. The 
ground and buildings were sold about 1907 and 
converted to other uses. 

The Alfarata School building on the northwestern 
corner of Fourteenth and Moore Streets was started 
early in 1873 and completed in the winter of that 
same year. The building was enlarged in 1885. 





* The material for this article was compiled by a former 
student of mine, Eugene T. Shore, of Huntingdon. 
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In 1897 a two story brick building was erected 
on the western side of Portland Avenue for use as 
a high school. The building was enlarged in 1925, 
and again in 1936-37 a large addition was made to 
the building in the form of a large gymnasium and 
science laboratories. 

During the 1936-37 term the enrollment of the 
Huntingdon High School was 713. The enrollment 
in the William Smith School for the same period 
was 523 and for the Alfarata School 504. 

L. S. Shimmel was the first superintendent of 
schools in Huntingdon borough. He served from 
1890 until 1893. He was succeeded by W. M. Ben- 
son who served from 1893 until 1896. Kimber 
Cleaver was next elected to the office and served 
until 1902 when E. R. Barclay was elected to the 
office. He served until 1934 when he was suc- 
ceeded by the present superintendent of Hunting- 
don borough schools, J. G. Everard. 


The Huntingdon Board of Education: 
Dr. John C. Davis, president 
Dr. Cloy G. Brumbaugh, vice-president 
John M. Watson, secretary 
Ralph L. Bush 
Clyde W. Davis 
Edith T. Orlady 
Fred B. Bayer 
Foster I. King, treasurer 


Mount UNION SCHOOLS 


Board of Directors 
Dr. R. B. Campbell, president 
W. W. Miller, vice-president 
Ethel K. Goodman, secretary 
Herman Smith 
Peer eviyets 
GS. Price 


The citizens of Mount Union in response to the 
public desire and understanding have made possible 
the Mount Union Public Schools, which are under 
the supervision of H. W. Slothower, supervising 
principal. 

The enrollment now numbers 1536 boys and girls; 
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794 of which are found in the high school and 742 
in the grade school. 

The High School is organised under the junior- 
senior high school plan, comprising the seventh to 
the twelfth grades. F. D. Beidel is the principal. 
The grade school is housed in a fire-proof building 
and takes care of the first to sixth grades. A. Russell 
Fultz is the principal. 

Opportunities are given the boys and girls of the 
surrounding districts to attend the Mount Union 
High School. These young people come from a dozen 
Or more communities. The school boards of their 
home districts pay the tuition. Some of the delega- 
tions are large; Shirley township sending 71; Wayne 
township 61; Mapleton borough 40; Newton Hamil- 
ton 21; Brady township 11; Cromwell township 19; 
Union township 21; Tell township 4; Springfield 
township 3; Henderson township 3; Bratton town- 
ship 5; Mill Creek borough 2 and Cass township 1. 

Such an arrangement is interesting not only on 
sentimental but economic grounds. Small districts 
cannot, of course, afford the high school facilities 
of larger communities, yet the children in the first 
group are as much entitled to adequate education as 
the others. 

Mount Union can be justly proud of its school 
system. Ample buildings, good materials of instruc- 
tion, and a teacher personnel highly gifted and ade- 
quately prepared make it possible for pupils to re- 
ceive a first-class public school education. 


CouNTY SCHOOLS 


The first election of a county superintendent of 
schools took place in June, 1854, the act establish- 
ing the office having been passed at the previous 
session of the Legislature. The salary at the time 
was fixed at $300. 

Following is a list of the persons who have served 
as head of the county school system: 

J. S. Barr, 1854-1856 
Albert Owens, 1856-1860 
Robert McDivitt, 1860-1866 
David S. Tussey, 1866-1872 
R. M. McNeal, 1872-1878 
W. R. Baker, 1878-1884 
M. G. Brumbaugh, 1884-1890 
S. G. Rudy, 1890-1902 

J. G. Dell, 1902-1914 

L. E. Boyer, 1914-1922 

M. B. Wright, 1922-1930 
J. H. Neff, 1930- 

Mr. Frank Magill took over the duties of the of- 
fice of assistant county superintendent at the same 





time Mr. Neff succeeded to the office and has served 
in that capacity since that time. 

Under the public school system in the county there 
are six supervising principals and six high school 
principals. The supervising principals are: F. W. 
Cameron, Alexandria-Porter School; John W. Miller, 
Orbisonia; Lester G. Sachs, Petersburg-Logan 
School; Frank E. Hatton, Warriors Mark-Franklin 
School; Homer W. Dell, Robertsdale School; H. W. 
Slothower, Mount Union High School. 

The high school principals are: Ernest J. Knott, 
Alexandria High School; Norman Morgan, Dudley 
High School; R. F. Getty, Huntingdon High School ; 
William A. Ross, Stone Valley High School at Mc- 
Alevys Fort; F. D. Beidel, Mount Union High 
School; and E. W. Gracey, Saltillo High School. 

According to Lytle’s History of Huntingdon 
County there were 136 schools in the county in 
1842, 174 in 1857, 192 in 1865 and 215 in 1875. 
In the report of the county superintendent in 1873 
Mr. McNeal stated there was ‘‘violent opposition to 
female teachers in the public schools” and as a re- 
sult there were 130 male teachers and only six fe- 
male teachers in 1842. The opposition soon started 
to vanish and in 1873 about one-third of the teach- 
ers in the public schools were females. 


One of the great impetuses to the extending and 
betterment of the public schools system in the coun- 
ty was the organization of the Teachers’ Institute. 
The first institute was held in Huntingdon on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1853. Forty-five teachers attended and 
the professional training of the teachers, the educa- 
tion of the public sentiment toward free schools 
and the improvements to the buildings profited 
greatly by this first venture. 


In 1870 there were 915 persons in the county, ten 
years of age or over, who were unable to read, and 
1870 persons who were unable to write. 


The consolidation of the schools in the township 
of Shirley in 1936 marked the seventh consolidation 
in the county, the others being, in the order of con- 
solidation, as follows: Logan, Porter, Smithfield, 
Franklin, Warriors Mark and Walker township. 
There are, in addition, seven partial consolidations 
in the county. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the county, ex- 
clusive of Huntingdon borough, in the year 1936-37, 
was 8500. Total county enrollment was 9240. 
Today there are 130 schools in the county which are 
supervised by 260 competent teachers under the di- 
rection of County Superintendent Neff. Teachers 
are employed in the Huntingdon borough schools. 
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EARLY ACADEMIES 


The Huntingdon Academy was incorporated and 
donated $2000 by an act of the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly which was approved March 16, 1810. 
The Dean Hotel property on the southeastern cor- 
ner of Allegheny and Second Streets was purchased 
by the trustees and used for school purposes for 
many years. In 1844 the property on the south- 
eastern corner of Fourth and Moore was purchased 
and a building was soon erected thereon. The Aca- 
demy was partially financed by money appropriated 
by the state of Pennsylvania. Prof. J. A. Stephens 
was the first principal of the school and under his 
guidance it was given a firm foundation as an edu- 
cational institution. In 1874 a more convenient struc- 
ture was built on the southern end of the lot, the 
corner of Fourth and Church Streets today. This 
building is still standing and was recently remodeled 
into fine modern apartments. After the permanent 
establishment of the Huntingdon High School the 
Academy declined and the property was sold by the 
trustees. 


The Shirleysburg Female Academy and the Augh- 
wick Collegiate School for Boys, both located in 
Shirleysburg borough, were in operation from 1851 
until 1863. Each received a generous patronage for 
a mumber of years, due in a large measure to the 
fact that the people of Shirley township were op- 
posed to the introduction of the free public school 
system. After all the other townships in the county 
had accepted the public school system and provided 
for its support, in accordance with the law, Shirley 
township came into the fold and started the work of 
establishing free schools. As the patronage of the 
public schools increased that of the two institutions 
declined and the Academy and Collegiate School 
finally passed out of existence. The building which 
housed the girls’ school still stands at the northern 
end of Shirleysburg borough. 

The Milnwood Academy at Shade Gap was 
founded in 1849 through the zeal and energy of 
Rey. J. Y. McGinnis, the Methodist pastor at that 
place at the time. The success of the school was due 
largely to the leadership of Rev. McGinnis. The 
Academy enjoyed a good patronage for a number 
of years, but like other private institutions ceased to 
exist with the introduction of the free public school 
system. 

The Cassville Seminary was opened in the fall of 
1852 with Rey. Ralph Pierce as the principal. Rev. 
Pierce was a Methodist minister and along with his 
good wife conducted the school under the patronage 
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of that denomination. The buildings for the school 
were started on May 26, 1852, and completed in 
the winter of the same year. Until the buildings 
were completed the classes were held in the Meth- 
odist church at Cassville. 

The Seminary was founded through the efforts of 
Rev. Zane Bland, George W. Speer and David 
Clarkson, who was an associate judge of the county 
courts at the time. Rev. Bland was the moving 
force in the founding of the institution and he sug- 
gested the idea to his two friends and recommended 
Cassville as the “‘admirable location’ for the school. 
The idea appealed to Speer and Clarkson and they 
with Rev. Bland subscribed for the stock and formed 
an association for the founding and maintenance of 
the Seminary. 

In 1854-55 another building for the accommoda- 
tion of boarders was built by the same carpenter, 
Robert Madden, by name, who had constructed the 
original building for the school. 

At various times during the Seminary’s existence 
its enrollment reached as high as 125 students. 

The buildings were sold in September, 1865, to 
Prof. A. L. Guss for the Soldiers’ Orphans School, 
along with four acres of land for $2,500. 


The new owner of the school spent $5,000 on a 
new building and the Orphans School opened No- 
vember 6, 1865. Admission to the school was by an 
order from the county superintendent or by transfer 
from other schools and for a number of years the 
school was successfully managed. It closed April 
10, 1874 after eight and one half years of opera- 
tion. 

The Stone Valley Academy at McAlevys Fort was 
the last school of its type to be established in the 
county. It was founded under the patronage of the 
United Presbyterian Church in 1867. The institu- 
tion had a long life and contributed greatly to the 
success of the community in which it existed. At first 
the enrollment in the school was small and for a 
while only the principal was included on the fac- 
ulty. The school reached its high point of popu- 
lerity and success under the principalship of Prof. 
Samuel Dodds who headed the school from 1884 
until 1889. Prof. Dodds gave of his time and effort 
to the school and under his guidance the institution 


drew an enrollment of over one hundred students. - 


Prof. Dodds after leaving the Academy taught at 
the Moody Institute in Chicago and has preached 
at some of the largest and finest churches in the 
country. He is the father of Dr. Harold Dodds who 
is at present president of Princeton University. In 
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the latter year of the school’s existence Rev. J. M. 
Adair, the United Presbyterian minister at the Fort 
for over thirty years, was the moving force back of 
its success. The Academy closed in 1905 and in 
1906 the Stone Valley High School was organized 
under the direction of J. G. Dell of Huntingdon and 
M. B. Wright of McAlevys Fort. 

The Stone Valley High School today occupies the 
same building that was used by the Academy and 
the name of the school lingers as a memory to the 
Academy. The high school enjoyed immediate suc- 
cess in the community due to the fine spirit for 
education that the Academy had instilled in the 
people about the Fort. Dr. William Miller, a native 
of McAlevys Fort, was an instructor in the Academy 
and one of the most influential parties in the organi- 
zation and beginning of the Stone Valley High 
School. Prof. M. B. Wright was the first principal 
oi the high school and served in that capacity for 15 
years. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


The Birmingham School as it is known today was 
incorporated as the Mountain Seminary in 1851 and 
the buildings were erected the same year by a stock 
company. The land, a three acre tract on the west 
slope of Birmingham Ridge, was donated for the 
purpose. Rey. Israel Ward was the first principal. 
The school received a moderate patronage and was 
far from profitable as an investment. It was bur- 
dened with debt and poor management and in 1855 
was sold by the sheriff at public sale. 

On October 26, 1857 Prof. Lemuel G. Grier and 
his wife, Sarah Boileau Grier and Miss N. J. Davis, 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke Seminary, who Lytle 
speaks of as “the most thorough teacher in the 
whole state’’ reopened the school with a corps of 
teachers in music and various other departments of 
education. Under this arrangement the school met 
with immediate success and the buildings were en- 
larged until in 1874 its grounds comprised over 50 
acres. 

The original or main building was enlarged by 
additional porches and a new wing to the eastward. 
Shelter Oak Cottage was later built as the home of 
Mr. Grier and the Lodge placed on top of the ter- 
race as a dormitory for students, the number of 
which soon reached sixty. This building was burned 
to the ground in 1902 but was replaced by a larger 
and more attractive structure. The two story build- 
ing containing the music department and the gym- 
nasium was added, which together with a cottage for 
the faculty, the Gate House, completed the roster 





of seven buildings which existed until the more 
extensive building program of recent years was en- 
tered upon. 

In 1869 the present church was built on a corner 
of the school grounds. 

The year 1887 marked the passing of one of the 
founders, Dr. Lemuel G. Grier. After thirty years 
of keen interest and service he laid down his chosen 
life-work on May 8, 1887. Dr. Grier was succeeded 
by Nancy Jane Davis, co-founder of the school. 

In 1907 Miss Davis became principal emeritus, a 
position which she held until her death in 1921. 
She was succeeded as principal by Miss Catherine 
Allen, who served until the coming of the present 
Head Master, Preston S. Moulton, in 1916. 

The year 1907 marked the Golden Jubilee of Miss 
Davis and the incorporation of the Mountain Sem- 
inary under the name of the Birmingham School for 
Girls and saw the passing of Sarah Boileau Grier. 

At the death of his father in 1887, Alvan R. 
Grier, then a student at Princeton returned to take 
up the heavy duties as business manager. These 
duties he performed successfully for over forty 
years. Dr. Alvan R. Grier passed away on May 6, 
1932. He was succeeded as President of the school 
by his son, Thomas C. Grier, who has shown himself 
to be a worthy successor to his father in the directing 
of the work of the school. 

The school today is known throughout the coun- 
try for its achievements in the field of education. It 
has grown continuously and alert directors have al- 
ways been ready to expand the institution to meet 
the demands of the enlarged enrollment. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


On April 17, 1876 in the Pilgrim Building on 
Washington Street in Huntingdon a school was 
opened with one teacher and three pupils which has 
grown to be the only college within the borders of 
our county. This institution has more than two 
thousand alumni found in all parts of the world and 
more than thirteen hundred residents of our county 
have spent at least one term under its influence. 
Juniata College today is an accredited college, a 
member of the American Association of Colleges and 
of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools. For the past ten years its aver- 
age enrollment has approached five hundred and its 
graduating class one hundred. It has a faculty of 
forty-five, a campus of more than forty acres and 
resources of more than a million and a half dollars. 

Juniata began in the vision of Dr. Andrew B. 
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Brumbaugh, Henry B. Brumbaugh and John B. 
Brumbaugh who came to Huntingdon from Wood- 
cock valley. ‘The Brethren’s Normal and Collegiate 
Institute” was the first successful attempt .to pro- 
vide higher education for the members of the 
Church of the Brethren but from the very first 
young people from Huntingdon and from the coun- 
ty were found in its student body. Jacob Martin 
Zuck was the first teacher but just a year after Pro- 
fessor Zuck, Professor Jacob H. Brumbaugh came 
to Huntingdon to be associated with the school, an 
association which continued for more than half a 
century. 


In 1879 Juniata moved to its present campus 
where Founders Hall was the first building erected 
upon a plot of ground donated by the citizens of 
Huntingdon. This first building remains after al- 
most sixty years the hub of the campus. In it are 
the old Chapel and administrative offices. In 1893 
Brumbaugh Hall, a women’s residence building was 
added. Then in quick succession came Students 
Hall, a classroom building; Oneida Hall, another 
women’s residence with the dining room; and the 
Gymnasium. In 1907 through the generosity of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie Juniata received a beautiful Li- 
brary building in which is housed a collection of 
more than fifty thousand volumes. The Stone 
Church was built in 1910 and in 1916 the Science 
building was completed. The laboratory equipment 
is among the best of any small college in the state. 
During the administration of Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh 
additions were made to the campus and athletic 
fields and the Cloister, a modern men’s residence 
hall was completed. Recently under President 
Charles C. Ellis extensive renovation and moderniza- 
tion has been made in several of the older buildings. 
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The Rev. James Quinter was the first president of 
the Normal College and served until his death in 
1888. He was succeeded by the Rev. Henry B. 
Brumbaugh who was president until 1893 when he 
became chairman of the board of trustees and Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh assumed the active adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Juniata. In 1897 Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh was called to the University of Penn- 
sylvania as professor of pedagogy and Dr. I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh, the son of the Rev. Henry B. Brum- 
baugh became the acting president. In 1911 he was 
elected president and under his leadership the institu- 
tion was transformed from a teacher training and 
preparatory school into a liberal arts college. The 
curricula were consolidated, its resources materially 
increased and its scholastic standing advanced. 

In January 1925 after a distinguished career in 
Philadelphia as Superintendent of Schools and in 
Harrisburg as Governor of the Commonwealth Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh returned to Huntingdon and 
Juniata. During the five years of his administra- 
tion the college not only increased in prestige but 
grew in enrollment. After Dr. Brumbaugh passed 
away very suddenly in March 1930 Dr. Charles C. 
Ellis, who had been Vice-President since 1917 was 
elected to the presidency. The recent years have seen 
a consolidation of the rapid gains of the previous 
decade, and the college is again ready to move for- 
ward. At the Commencement exercises in June 
1937 President Ellis announced a development pro- 
gram to care for the growing needs of the college. 
Juniata has no desire to be a large college and ex- 
pects to limit her enrollment to five hundred. Al- 
though her students come from many states Juniata 
proposes to remain the college of the Juniata Valley 
giving here in Huntingdon to deserving young 
people the finest possible college education. 
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CHAPTER 10 


LITERATURE 
Edited by 


HONORABLE WARREN B. SIMPSON 


Hon. J. Simpson Africa, was the Author of a 
History of Huntingdon and Blair Counties, a large 
volume that is a standard work of reference. Copies 
of which are treasured by those fortunate enough 
to have them. 


Robert Neilson Stephens, received his education 
in the Huntingdon Schools, graduating in the class 
of 1883. He was the son of Prof. James Stephens, 
head of Huntingdon Academy. He became one of 
the country’s most successful authors and playwrights. 
His play “An Enemy to the King” had a phenom- 
enal run. Among his most successful novels are 
‘A Continental Dragon” ‘Gentleman Player’ ‘‘The 


Road to Paris” and ‘“‘An Enemy to the King” from 
which the play was adopted by the Author. 

Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, was the Author 
of numerous books of a historical or educational 
character. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, likewise has written many 
largely read books on religious and missionary 
topics. 

Linda Sangree Allen ‘“The Devil & I’ and other 
books. 

William McMurtrie Speer, editor of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Argus and editorial writer on the New 
York World. 

Milton S. Lytle, History of Huntingdon County. 





Onojutta Juniata Achsinnink, erected Sept. 8, 1896, as a 
Memorial of the Ancient Standing Stone. Removed by 
the Indians in 1754 
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MEMBERS OF BAR---HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


Edited by 


HONORABLE THOMAS F. BAILEY 
Former President Judge of Huntingdon County 


List of President Judges and Attorneys admitted 
to the Huntingdon Bar from the organization of 
the County to the 1st day of July, 1937. 


PRESIDENT JUDGES 


Honge! homase omithae eee 1791-1794 
Honaajames Riddle gape ae ee nee 1794-1804 
Hoo Thomass Cooper aaa. eee 1804-1806 
Lon Jonathan’ Walkcrnasac name 1806-1818 
HomsCharlest Huston eee 1818-1826 
Hone LhomaseBurnsiac maaan ae 1826-1841 
HonsGeorse WW oodwatdis eee 1841-1842 
Hone Abrahams saa 11Sca see eee 1842-1849 
Hone Georce, lay loreee ee se eee ee 1849-1871 
Hon) ohn Dean yess eee 1871-1874 
Hons ono gH MO vise =e ee 1874-1883 
Hong Adama Hoyas. gene renner 1883-1885 
HonaeAusting © sh urs ta ee 1885-1895 
Hons ohn’ GL ove pan ae ee 1895 Six months 
Hon. W. McKnight 

Walltamsonal 895-1306 eet aa nee Six months 
Hlonm)ohoeM Bailey see aanney renee 1896-1903 
Eons Josepha» Woodsen ene 1903-1916 
Honw: Chomas F2 Bail eyes) ee eee 1916-1936 
Ions. Chester 5 Fetterhoot an eee 1936- 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS 
Term Admitted 


Georges W Harton eos 2 eee Prior to 1789 
ChatlessSiitthiane tees a ae eee Prior to 1789 
Jamess iam Ongena nee Prior to. 1789 

Bradford)... sane Prior to 1789 
James eRiddletyga as eee Prior to 1789 
Ge0rseabishetaeee ae) .c eee June, 1789 
W SMS Bowie nets 0 tig see eee Dec. 1789 
Jobne Gacdwallader = s.4.. ry cane ieee Decaelv7.go 
DavideMickcchanuem =) .5-5) ane Dec. 1789 
‘Thomias *Nesbitae tse eee Dec. 1789 
JacobaNagles Ae aaa sani Sea cee ee Junes i i700 
Galbtaithe Pattersons), a8 se eee June 1791 
Sattiuel” Riddlegn. awe shee ee Deca i79or 
Richard Stathers ee Dee a'791. 
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Jonathan Walker, free ae eee Apt. 1792 
Thomas Nesbitqearee ieee Aug. 1792 
‘Johny; Clathe "tiisgcq pitt a ata oc en Aug. 1792 
Robert=Duncans 2 ee ee ee Aug. 1792 
Jacobs Garpenteia ayaa, een April De 1793 
William ROSS! gsenioe cain ck Apt. 1793 
Henry WW ood, wit acon eee Apr. 1793 
Jonas Henderson. 45. ..41 nan ee Apr. 1793 
Thomas Elder = 3, 0. ee eee Nov. 1793 
‘Ehomas' Collins Sa.74 ace eee Aug. 1794 
Abrm Motetsonmes) wt aan ee Aug. 1794 
James*.Motttsona) ee Jan. 1795 
John’ Lyons ¢ J Oieste meee eee Apr. 1795 
George. Dutheld iin. ate) eee Apr. 1795 
Thomas=Hadden,s2s3--) ee ee Aug. 1795 
Thomas, Anderson =e isae) i eee Apr. 1796 
Charles" Huston” 93.502 Aug. 1796 
R... Duncan 4s ee ee Aug. 1796 
William “Reynoldss ss lshe =e Aug. 1796 
Jesse Moores, gaae aise Gee Noy. 1796 
Evan RicerByinsa eee Apr. 17, 1797 
RobertuMeGlutearan. eae ee eee Apr. 17g 
RobertvA llison gaa eee ee Apr. 1798 
Thomas’: Dunca necsaeen es ae ee April, 1798 
Davids atte: ipa. 6 eer a) care eee April, 1798 
Bliase Whites Hale = ass .2e0 ee, eee Aug. 1798 
Johns Lyon te pat eet 60 oe Noy. 1798 
Wm. A. Patterson of Mifflin Co., »» 4 Aprileie2 
Andtews Lollohye, cede + eee Nov. 1800 
JOhn’ Rost Sacre ths. Jan. 1801 
Wa Acs Ehompsons syten: ese, ee Aug. 1801 
TW Culbetison ya saa: i... ae Aug. 1801 
Witham Orbison apres a. gee Aug. 1801 
Wig Lees Hannon yeh tet eee Aug. 1801 
anes’ Kedies West na: eee ee Nov. 1801 
David "I twintty5 ht ods eee eee Noy. 1801 
oh WIM lest taents Aes eae Be a eee Jan. 1802 
Jobo Sbippenas sjmemeeen eas. ae eens Jan. 1802 
Thomas. Gentilly at oe eee Aug. 1802 
JOsephelspy gccr nc > meee ee Nov. 1803 
‘honias Burnside 4s es eee eee Apr. 1804 
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PEMEIPAASSCY 3 ee ee Aug. 
MEME DOCOS ee ee Jan. 
ON OO SI Jan. 
RCC i ee eee eet Aug. 
0. (CRE Jan. 
SU AIKC Sc ea ee Apr. 
MICE oc... i ae Aug. 
BMMaMOMINOITIS ke ee ee ee Aug. 
BOMPCMGCISON, Jf, eee eee Jan. 
Simetepenter ee ae Nov 
EISSN ee ee Nov. 
DOMME he oe ees Nov. 
footed of Bedford ............... Aug. 
MCA a ee eee Nov. 
UA Aug. 
WUE OSOU Co. ee ke Aligrel 2: 
Beemer ANGeIsON ......6....... Aug. 15, 
Meee monteomery ......... 66... 06s. Nov. 
BOMMPOUCHION 0. ee ee Aug. 
NOG AG Aug. 
lol) 10) TEs i Apr. 
(00 ees Ci Jan. 
Beme Mmith 4... ee Apr 
BeeEMOMIPSON .-.. 2.0... ee Nov 
MEISEL ee Dec. 
Sereda Walker... 1... eee Apr. 14, 
MPEP eee eee Apiaaro. 
(ON NS Aug. 18, 
PeemNACDOOWElL eat Oe Nov. 
va) 1) Tedd Nov. 
i ee ke ee es Nov. 
Ngee (i Apr. 
boss oe hog vw eo we Slee Aug. 
SimimamieeaitON =... 2. ee Aug. 
Pe aiSON. 5... ee Apr. 
BRMMEILUICS ors. ee ee Aug. 15, 
ON Sf rr Nov. 12, 
PmmrMCMIUIN 6... ce ee ApE9, 
ony (Gt i Apr mg lls 
Pees SON ws eee Aug, 12, 
Uh 1 Aug 13; 
Bema GICEN kk see es Aug 13, 
Beem GIISty: ce Ay eal, 
MPUPM ODIO SEE ok AUS a7, 
RTA hs ede es AUL Ele 
mamesixon Vandyke ...........%4. Nov. 12, 
ramaeaeD Oe MCGCabe~ 2... is eae oe Natiaa 12s 
Bere ICH derson. <i. 6s Gee ss) Aug. 9, 
OS he STS iS aaa ee Aug. 9, 
BatEReN DOL Cae reels eves wisn Aug. 10, 
Bone Ons Manet UN OI ce ped dda sive Ss April 11, 
errr teae ALSO or). ah - cess' ae dfs nigh + Aug. 8, 


RGDettew allacene tee ee No ake Jan. 12, 
Bond Valentine 
Moses Maclean 
Andrew Parker 
James P. Hepburn 


M. D. Mageehan 
Nath. P. Fetterman 
Matthew D. Gregg 
Andrew P. Wilson 
Ezekial S. Dunbar 
James A. Petriken 
Alexander King 
Samuel M. Barklay 
Alexander Gwin 


Hamilton Semple 
Benj. Patton, -Jr. 
Nathan Sargent 
James T. Hale 

James Crawford 
Espy L. Anderson 


James Burnside 
Reuben C. Hale 


Samuel Calvin 


George Taylor 


Thos. P. Campbell 
David Candor 


John P. Anderson 

Thos. C. McDowell 
H. N. McAllister 
John Fenelon 
George W. Barton 
Thaddeus Banks 
Gen. J. B. Anthony 


Adolphus D. Wilson 
Jeremiah S. Black 
Joshua F. Cox 
Aug. K. Cornyn 

William C. Logan 
Robert L. Johnston 


E. V. Everhart 
Pee razeromity 
Theo. H. Cremer 
John W. Shaw 





1826 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1829 
1829 
1830 
1830 
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1831 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
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Walliams Ayers) op owner ee ese eee Jan. 10, 
Johne Gresswell> Jren eee AAD Eel, 
Daniel: Gant, =.ts6 3.0. yaa ennt Janosh7. 
James  S eOte wart arhes 6 ear earn Apreiy 
Wallrame Dorris” sass eee Aug. 15, 
Johns. 4MCV 6745.30.00 keer tee Aug. 24, 
pamuelal 2 Linnten. a: sere eae Janei19) 
Adine Ws: Benedicts a5. 4.5 ee eee ADIDaO: 
Joho Brotherine ss cee eee Apr. 10, 
Joseph ahempares eer eres Aug. 14, 
David (Duthie oo eee Jan. 14, 
Jedidiahyy Jacke. 0.7025 cee ty tee een Mar. 12, 
Girartalliewittw es eure ere Apr. 16, 
EdwatdsAnLeslicq na te eee Aug. 12, 
James Ke Kelly ae tea. oor eee ae Aug. 13, 
AIP Jacobsi cit ces crete eee eee Fable, 13), 
Wallam-HdIirvin een en eee Aug. 14, 
Williams leo|acobs seems at eet eee Aug. 16, 
R. G. Dunbar, of Bellefonte ...... Aug. 21, 
Litiang).< Cofley (a renar te. eee Jan. 14, 
Samuels Steels Blairs ete arcane ae Jan. 21, 
JohneScottwey teva ree re ee Janie23; 
Davidt Coopers. 55 eeeer eta Apr. 14, 
JM Roberts Louriem mcr: sre A\DingeL Ds 
John Wee Lhompson feta eee Apt o: 
johny: Reed gos: a aaeen a oe eee A Dian Ld. 
GresoG Am Madson wager ae Aug. 18, 
JosepheAlexander se) a= ree area Jan. 11, 
Be BrucesPetrikenys2 ee ee Aug. 13, 
George WwW atsOn Pa nes see Aug. 14, 
Edmund ?Blanchard eee eee cree Dec. 5, 
Edmund Se Doty apse eee Jan. 13, 
David tH Holts wea a ee Nov. 12, 
Ge0rces We Elder a etree, eee Jan. 22, 
Sam li GW inca rcs are eee ees eee Apr. 24, 
Samuels Glascow 95 eee eee Jan. 13, 
JohneiNes Prowel lec rar wane ie Apia 
Samuel @l = Brown nae eee Paley? 172 
He BuchereSwopers ss ety ee Apr. 14, 
AV tlliarmiee ae ochel ie: aa eee eee Atom le 
ihomassaebletchetye a eee Nov. 17, 
John ®Armita ce Seete sey ere eee Nov. 21, 
Jolin 3 We Matteto pees ree eee Apr. 14, 
Daniel Fe Heyctttas sas aera Auge 
ACAV & Parsons@epa ty tacne wie ie ae Aug, 
Daniel): Nefistrasrte a ee Jan. 10, 
Lewis : Mcp Stewart Gsie 0+: cepa ce Jan. 10, 
Jonathan’ Diligence re Apr. 14, 
D=WalketW00ds Qi 9.5 caer ome Jan. 12, 
George) Mi HoutzZee er eee ADEs 
Erskine: His, Miles eee ee ee Aug. 10, 
JohneR: Edieof Somersetie = a. 1e Aug. 11, 
Morde, & McKinney ear oan Nov. 12, 
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1842 
1842 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
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Henry *G.tSmith We oa eee Nov. 23, 
Je SA. Robisonaee sacexce oe eee Jan. 13, 
John: Cessnaty.ot, Bedford a. ccenr Jan. 15, 
Wms A] McGalliardes pee ee Nov. 15, 
Andrews Reedice sae, eee eee Nov. 19, 
Wm HW 00ds i are Jan. 12, 
M.. Hes Jolly ste Sere ia eee ee Aptian) i 
Henry Ten White? 3.5.0 eet Apr. 14, 
James) D7 Gampbell (eer ce Nov. 14, 
Re MiltoneSpecta. eee eee Nov. 14, 
J. Hi Os Corbin ere aera Nov. 14, 
AML, Commpropst ye. pa een eee Aug. 16, 
Samuel )].) Mutray eae a eee Aug. 21, 
Ey Hammond. gs05..0.0 eer Janse2i 
John Dean i552 aa ce eee Aug. 16, 
Warren Raymond samen errant Jan 15; 
Rud’h McMurtiie ss a3e5 eee Apr. 16, 
Joseph Parkers." 550) a) Roe eee Apra2i 
Samuels Lee Russell ens eeeieneae Apres) 
JohniM® Batleyes 3-7 entree: Aug. 11, 
P# Marion\ Lytle ego Aug. 11, 
William AWW allacegis: eaeee Aug. 14, 
Wim. Ay Stephens 2... acta, neces ete Nov. 9, 
S.0 MM: Woodkok@ ican oe Noy. i 
Jos. Gm Isenbero (a agen te eee Apt 12% 
John'@A mMc@ana les saa eee AUS 
Kenzie rA “Lovell eee eee Aug. 10, 
Mord? B) Massey 00) on aot Nov. 14, 
Joshua. Ms Conley 3). sae ee Nov. 21, 
WMS, Williamson: se ene Jana ee 
John? FS) Freaxutiaeee oo ee Aptasliy 
Jase G.{ Ds Bindley yeaeene eae Aug. 15, 
William eas Sipeyeaaasece ee nee Aug. 14, 
GIB Arinitagese eye eee Auge 
Thomas § MS Uttley isa rere Aug. 14, 
Eg |e Osbotnes sae peat Cr ee Aug. 15, 
Milton Soe Lytles eet peenre een oe Aug eis 
ESS McMuttriewirere seg re Aug. 13, 
JeRand be simpsons eee Aug. 15, 
P; He-Sangreess je. seen ns) eee Apr. 8, 
John Williamson, of Carlisle ...... Apraios 
Henry she onater aeiaes cn a eee Apr. 13, 
THe Map Baldtid peane srs ha ene June 15, 
Samuel sh Bleminga esac eee Aug. 10, 
Miles, MiiMcN cil 2. yae eee) een Aug. 10, 
Andtews |= Riley eer aa seein aan Aug. 10, 
ee Sylvanus* Blairy =); cet cnet a Aug. 10, 
[homase W «Myton ) serene ee Aug. 12, 
Buk.) Fisher, of) Philadelphia ee oem Nov. 11, 
Je Hall; Musser.c)) seen ere Apr. 12, 
Jj; Ganningham Gea eee Nov. 11, 
Davids Galdwell Sc e e ee ee Jan. 20, 
Wilson? GapSpeck< eee ae Apr. 11, 
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1858 


1858 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1870 
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DRMEIMEAVKCES. ye ce cs Apr. 11, 1870 
MeemerrMiciilduff 4... eee Aug. 8, 1870 
Bamereecumyer el eee, Aug. 8, 1870 
ee eeACKEL ow rc ee es Aug. 8, 1870 
UMIMACOEN «0 6. ee ee wees Nov. 14, 1870 
MMOUTDOTIOW. 2... ee Jan. 10, 1871 
Serer ieming ...........5.... Apr, LOA1S71 
emer tpison ...........-.<.6. May 25, 1871 
Pert erareYOUNS . 22.0... Jan. 10, 1872 
SE eG? osx sie clans vss Jan. 20, 1872 
MUBIEMIGCKSON . we. Nov. 11, 1872 
PM CTeISSINGCE. se es Jan ioeis73 
PeeereJODNSLON 2... ees Aig. 013; 1873 
PREOMOOINTEDS 5 co cs ce ee eee ws Feb. 20, 1874 
SOS (Oo Apr. 22, 1874 
BPRPEETREISNCE) sk es is we Aug. 10, 1874 
emer iddle 2g eel a ewe kn. Aug. 10, 1874 
BeeMPCISCOLING «ke i es Jan. 20, 1875 
eeeeeeD a Oflady 220.2... 5. eens. Mar. 23, 1875 
emoeerexander 22... ee ees Mar. 23, 1875 
Be PEIOINING ee ee ADiacilanl S75 
Beemerere McCoy... Aug. 18, 1875 
Seeomaneel. North 2.0... oe ve Aug. 19, 1875 
1 ee re Nov. 8, 1875 
Siettaseive. Pollack .. 2.2... c0500% Noysals-61S75 
ME OCKSON se ee Deca2 11875 
BeMMEEATKEL 0 oe ee os Jan. 10, 1876 
Mememermsatnictt .. 2... cee te eee Jan. 11, 1876 
Peemermeenampbertlin .. 2.26.6... eu Apr. 1, 1876 
Demme ny. DOLfis,. ......6..5.-- Apts l2e 1876 
PIPNTIGEISON ©. cb ce ee Apr 12; 51876 
RS US Aug. 21, 1876 
BOEIIGOIVHC =. 6s. ee ews Oct. 3, 1876 
EI OCY. oe ie ss Nov. 13, 1876 
ooo (Get Jan. 15, 1877 
RMALKS) ei eae June 14, 1877 
MMIICTIASLOW 5c ee ee June 16, 1877 
PIE CICICE eo ee ei ae oa Apr. 10, 1878 
RRPPeMP COLIN 24s 6 oe dee ss Apr. 10, 1878 
Memon tewith oo. ee ee ee. Apr. 10, 1878 
oo Si Aug. 19, 1878 
CAE as eo Aug. 21, 1878 
fle lis Os) of 1 ga Nov. 12, 1878 
MPEMCENCISON. . 2... cvs cscs ee Nov. 18, 1878 
BREMEN OPS etait Goss Yr ads Nov. 26, 1878 
Bie DCAVED 5 see asinine Jan. 13, 1879 
MMPMIEIC VOLS . 54.5 he os bar. des Jan. 16, 1879 
Peewee PASSMOLE, is. sh uale gine 2 Jan. 17, 1879 
SEE COX e115 setts I wears Apis 7; 1879 
Partie RICMING 5 Oe uinys vinta 36 Aug. 18, 1879 
BEER LANEY o0.) yc wetter’ ts oo Shales WE Aug. 18, 1879 
este PE Le OCETS on tis hem wats ee Sept. 29, 1879 
MER TIOLIS 6. od. Durie 3 ens As Sept. 27, 1880 


CANES CT me LOWN sates vf ccs) Fedele ZA Dive Lis 
Danse Mebanchlinigee ur. cy aes: FeV oheply Fee 
Charles Hower, of Snyder Co., ....Apr. 20, 


W. H. Oram, of Northumberland Co. June 20, 
iris eOPan ClOter en eran a a aes ha July 11, 
IM mB woliatinieterae fcc oe eee ee Oct25: 
Peeblenere Mecha oly ta wes one Apr. 10, 
Mowat slew Dutta eee cre) eee Apr. 10, 
Glementel alone mr tte re ie tay Apr. 10, 
ORIN oa WW OOdS arnt carey. ehvcre oka Apr. 12, 
William some layloteaeeic. aah imam: Octet 
ULE Try d Bet § Cal ao) ao ee ed eee est Nov. 13, 
Buintiide sha warren x, sry nah ee Nov. 13, 
Hloraces Isat durin neering ee oe a ae Dec. 18, 
Pia tl yee mi COW Taeares ace es ttakc, ode oe Jan. 8, 
Elaves STW) aiteweme se. er cools 42.31 Jan. 8, 
CSCOLPCEAW/ sar Z ClO lett es she ens sh ee Apr. 9, 
eres Rekmcm niger, oh os she es Decay: 
 Ghitmy a Pearce fees it pease Patsy 0. March 25, 
Gan P we blewer gas egety. orl ove Feb. 9, 
JONAS E De Cc ahee ee bc ae ee Feb. 9, 
Nee VES CCS macnn et ie teas a: March, 
Bee Pew Gcatinss oe tee pul mien eee ar ak See Sept. 14, 
eres Me Gtitcha ease ares ors oe Sept. 14, 
J ALCS SSN OCS ere, Se tt eat ) Dec. 14, 
ere Don prieckere ee ran ee ee, Deca ts: 
bossa as Bas Hicksern) soe be ae June 14, 
TRAST VW et CLIKCR oe ote g een Bet June 14, 
ScorecuWiaeopalipler anna. uke Sept. 5, 
Wallliatig le HOLDes © eae etaee | k SEDEE, 
Gre Se Lemplctoatcsta oy asec Ser: anime ling 
RO ce rsmiee HOstCliee. a 8 ss, See. Ocego) 
Nee NV eee POLUCL meas that Bare esis Ge June 12, 
IW ALLCH a sap SIEGPSOf mn she ap 8 see Dece 14; 
pee GRD i weg iets cnc os oh ON ee Dec. 14, 
HawittsLamMatternt s0.0)0.. (hee septs 11; 
Wm. Wallace Chisolm .......... March 20, 
Roberta ian endetson semen 14 et os, July 2, 
DWarrcnu Viae Henderson mares ie. 1 ae July 2, 
SaiiUelal eOpy chase cee ae ae oct: Jan. 8, 
teed) OCOD LCR mann saves lee sie ty f08 Da eae Sept. 9, 
Richarde Waa iliamsone...2 <0 4 ss0 Dec2: 
Wark Cony PCT CHET ates let nt ey eon ae Feb. 10, 
Lomas: be@Bavley ta to s1o 2 cess xen June 22, 
elatences EE WihiheaK GLa. ont Set oe Feb. 7, 
Pavicdel MINOfthah week ee Se ce May 2, 
ie OLD SON tries tare Age son Srey ee March 13, 
ey ee LiChG i pte Mic chard (nw No 2 tal March 14, 
PV ETE lereants Noe ce arte, Fee ee March 14, 
celia Fes e em OLE WStCh its viirat ne ow: June 12, 
Nae ten CAZICh parse aa ad. oy June 12, 
MP eA ALKINSOU RG ian 8 Sets ease wins May 7, 
ELOw accel ee rd enclersOn 02.05 ss ute 4 Oct, 14, 





1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Lo, 


William H. Trude 
Theodore C. Jackson 
David H. Myers 
Robert M. Watson 
S. G. Rudy 
Charles E. Hower 
February 1911 
Frederick L. Orlady 
February 1911 
Chester D. Fetterhoof 
May 1911 
Xopher Beck 


ea ecembetual 9 22 mats eee 


Robert H. Henderson 

#38 December, 1924 
J. Frank Adams 

(Denver, Colorado) 
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... February 8, 


... February 8, 


1901 
1901 
1902 
1906 
ODI 
LOL 
LOVE 
WOR LAL 


122 


1924 
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Carl Heck Anderson 


#12 February 1927 . 


James L. Colbert 

#6 December, 1928 
Samuel H. Stewart 

#18 December, 1931 
Swirles L. Himes 

#46 May, 1932 
I. Newton Taylor, Jr., 

#29 May, 1933 ... 
C. Jewett Henry 

#53 September, 1933 
Harold M. Tuthill 

#30 September, 1936 
Robert B. Simpson 

#18 December, 1936 


ON COUNTS 


...December 8, 1926 


... .September 175) 192eam 


. .September 21, 1931 
Bes April 18, 1932 
hight? March 27, 1933 
Soe July 17, 1933 
POS sh a June 6, 1936 


... October 27a i046 
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HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN HUNTINGDON 
COUNTY 


Compiled by CLARENCE E. BECK, Warriors Mark, Pa., 
Master of Pomona Grange 


Concerning the agriculture of the early years of 
Huntingdon County, 1787 to 1844, little is found 
in printed form. U. J. Jones, in his “History of 
Early Settlement of Juniata Valley,’’ published in 
1856, makes only brief mention of agriculture, 
though his book is full of experiences of the settlers 
with the Indians during those early years. Jones 
mentions grain as plentiful for the needs even at the 
time of the Revolutionary War; there was how- 
ever, ‘sometimes an absolute want of flour, not for 
want of grain but scarcity of mills to prepare the 
grain into flour.” His stories of flax fields indicate 
that crop as having come in with the settlers as a 
scurce of clothing. 

A. C. Myers in “Narratives of Early Pennsyl- 
vania’”’ mentions “‘great stocks of hogs, horses, sheep, 
chickens, geese and turkeys and getting into dairies 
as fast as they can.” Though written before 1787 
this signifies the great variety of livestock even in 
pioneer days. Myers also mentions a large variety 
of crops grown then. The records indicate that the 
pioneers were attempting to be self sufficient in 
each community in every way possible. Travel be- 
tween towns was dangerous because of Indians and 
lawless whites even to around 1840, so it was neces- 
sary to be self sufficient. 

The first Federal Census in 1790 did not give 
figures on agriculture. It gives the county popula- 
tion at 7,565 but Huntingdon County at that time 
included Cambria, Somerset, Centre and Blair coun- 
ties. That census did not separate rural and urban 
population. It is to be regretted that the early 
census gave little accurate information about agrt- 
culture. 

Since 1844 there has been more information 
available and the largest number of farms in the 
county, 2485 was in 1884. The size per farm has 
increased until in 1935 this county is second in the 
state in size of farms with a county average of 138.3 


acres per farm. The census shows that half of that 
acreage is in woodland and permanent pastures. 

The acreage of wheat has been cut in half since 
1884, the peak wheat acreage. Oats and corn acre- 
age in the county is almost the same in the 1935 
census as at the peak. The acreage of legume hay 
crops has increased, especially that of alfalfa which 
has more than trebled in the past fifteen years. Al- 
falfa has proved most suitable to the increased 1n- 
terest in dairy cows and alfalfa has been encouraged 
as a suitable and profitable crop by all institutions 
working for agricultural advancement. 

The flax crop has moved to the middle north west 
states of the Union and is no longer grown here. 
Tobacco was grown in the Aughwick Valley forty 
years ago but this crop proved ill suited to this 
county. 

Potatoes have been grown on less acres of the 
county in recent years, but due to better methods of 
spraying, fertilization and culture, fully as many 
total bushels have been secured as in 1884 when 
number of farms was larger. 

The fruit acreages have become about half of that 
in the peak years due chiefly to many fruit insects 
and diseases which require many applications of 
spray, and spraying is done most cheaply by fairly 
large machinery which is justified only in large 
sized orchards. The fruit business in recent years 
was affected by the keen competition of citrus fruits 
but reports indicate that citrus competition has 
reached its peak. 

Though number of farms has decreased, the num- 
ber of dairy cows has increased and the production 
per cow has advanced in recent years so that the 
gross returns from cows is over a million dollars 
annually to the farms of the county. The value of 
dairy products is greater by far than any other form 
of livestock on the farms of the county and the 
recent census shows that dairy products sold, return 
as much as the sum of returns from all other live- 
stock products of the county. 
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The number of horses has reduced from almost 
8000 in 1884 to 3400 in 1935. Tractors have sup- 
plied some of the power with larger machinery. 
Two “combines” are in use in the county the last 
two years. A “combine” cuts and threshes the grain 
it! one operation as a tractor pulls it round and 
round the field. The straw is dropped in a swath 
on the stubble at the side of the combine. One man 
operates it and cuts twelve to fifteen acres in one 
day. This is in contrast to the army of men that 
fifty years ago cut the grain with hand “cradles 
starting in the south and moving northward as the 
grain ripened with the season. With a hand cradle 
one man might average about one acre per day cut 
and tied up. 

The increased use of machinery and the most 
keen competition from the level fields of the west 
with comparatively cheap transportation for the long 
haul to eastern markets, have caused abandonment 
of the more hilly farms in the county. George F, 
Johnson (1929) in “Trends of Agriculture in 
Pennsylvania” states “The Civil War, closely fol- 
lowed by the opening of vast farming areas in the 
west and the development of rail transportation to 
eastern markets, provided an acid test for the agri- 
culture of this Commonwealth.” The reduction in 
number of farms continued from 1884 to 1930. 
However from 1930 to 1935 the number has in- 
creased from 1771 (1930) to 2035 (1935). This 
recent increase in number of farms was made at a 
time of reduced activity of industrial plants so that 
some idle farms were reoccupied by persons tem- 
porarily out of work. This development of farms 
may also reflect the effects of the frequently recur- 
ring serious droughts in large parts of the central 
and north-west where a cropping type of farming 
has depleted the moisture holding capacity of the 
soil so that the limited rainfall of those regions 
yields poor crops now and many land owners are 
discouraged. 

The drought relief appropriations of recent ses- 
sions of Congress have been a great help to those 
poorly located farmers but if there had been none 
of those appropriations there might have been even 
larger demand for idle farms of this county and of 
other counties in eastern United States. 

In number of farms this county stands 45th in 
the 67, though second in acreage per farm in the 
State. 

An inspection of statistics for each township is 
interesting. The honor of largest number of farms 
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goes to Shirley Township with 128. Warriors Mark 
township shows the largest number of dairy cows, 
767. Warriors Mark also has the largest number of 
acres in crops for any one township, 6011 acres. In 
number of chickens Tell township excells. Warriors 
Mark is given the highest figure in number of 
hogs. West township has the largest number of 
sheep. Warriors Mark takes the honors again in 
acres of each of the crops, corn, oats, wheat and 
alfalfa. 

The changes in township population since 1900 
have all been decreases except in two, Smithfield 
and Oneida. ‘Those two are somewhat suburban, 
being adjacent to Huntingdon. 

It is interesting to see that many farm homes now 
have the desired conveniences which make home 
life more pleasant there. Running water is found 
in one-third of all the farms. Slightly less than one- 
third have telephones. Electric current is in one- 
fifth of the farm homes and this number 1s increas- 
ing more rapidly in the last three years since cheaper 
yet durable methods of line construction have been 
found. 

Radios are in 880 farm homes which is about 
forty-five per cent. In the same census (1930) less 
than 40% of the town homes had radios. 

There are tenants on less than one-fifth (19%) 
of the farms of the county which augurs well for 
the care of farm property. Owner-operators have 
more personal interest than tenant-operators, in 
future conditions of the buildings and fertility of 
the soil. In 1920 there was over one-fourth (26%) 
operated by tenants, thus the trend is in the better 
direction. 

One-fifth of the farms are along hard surface 
toads according to the 1930 census. 

The outstanding recent changes in the county's 
agriculture that may indicate trends are, (1) In- 
creased quality of dairy cattle, (2) Increased num- 
ber of dairy cows, (3) Increased acreage of better 
legumes, chief increase in alfalfa, (4) Reduced acre- 
age of wheat, (5) Reduced percentage of tenants, 
(6) Improved farm home conditions, more run- 
ning water in homes, electricity, telephones and 
radios, and (7) Better transportation, more hard 
surface roads. 

May this sesqui-centennial celebration of the 
founding of the county be a milestone in continued 
advancement of agriculture and in better returns for 
the arduous labor on the farms so that improved 
living conditions may be possible. 
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THE GRANGE HIstory 


Compiled by A. Ross Criswell Sec. of Pomona 
Grange 

In January 1866 Oliver Hudson Kelley of Itasca, 
Minnesota, formerly of Boston, was commissioned 
by Isaac Newton, U. S. Commissioner of agriculture, 
to study agricultural conditions throughout the 
South. 

He was familiar, in his own Northwest, with 
the wretched status of the tenant farmer who lived 
in a hovel that his landlord’s mansion might be 
the more resplendent. He observed, in his southern 
travels the ruined and disolate plantations, and he 
came to realize that the need for an organization 
of farmers was both immediate and great. 

During his visit to the rice and cotton planta- 
tions of the South, Mr. Kelley found that his mem- 
bership in the Masonic Order helped him out of 
many a difficult situation. This led him to believe 
that the hatred which had arisen by the Civil War 
would be more surely destroyed through fraternity 
than politics, he also believed that a secret, fraternal 
organization among the farmers would be a power- 
ful aid in the upbuilding of agriculture. 

On his way back to Minnesota in April, 1866, 
Kelley visited his niece, Caroline Hall, and discussed 
his beliefs with her and together they discussed 
plans for an organization. Miss Hall suggested that 
women should be given full and equal membership 
with the men. 

For months Mr. Kelley and Miss Hall planned 
for this organization. They received advice from 
many friends and farmers, but there were only six 
whom the National Grange honored, with them as 
Founders of the Order. 

The eight founders were: 


Oliver Hudson Kelley 
William Saunders 
John R. Thompson 
Rev. John Trimble 


Francis McDowell 
William Ireland 
Rev. Aaron Grosh 
Caroline Hall. 


GRANGE MOVEMENT IN PENNA. 


There were twenty-five of the Township units 
(Subordinate Granges) when they jointly got to- 
gether at Reading in 1873 and organized the State 
Grange. Now our Penna. farmers were getting in 
shape to protect and advance their interests. 

Sixty years ago there were about one thousand 
members in the Granges of Penna. now over one 
hundred thousand. It is proper to state here that 
because of the interrelationship of the State Grange 





with the National Grange the organized farmers of 
the U. S. secured many victories that this state work- 
ing alone could not have secured. As examples I 
cite Rural Delivery of Mail, The Parcel Post, Elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators by Direct Vote, etc. Soon 
after the State organization work was started to 
bring down the price of a number of articles that 
farmers needed. 

The first State Master was Bro. D. B. Manger, 
Douglassville, Berks Co. After a period of time 
every one of the 67 counties were organized Hunt- 
ingdon Co. Pomona being organized in 1887. 

Of the Subordinate Granges in Huntingdon Co., 
Shirleysburg Grange No. 119 was the first to be 
organized. Its organization took place Feb. 19, 
1874 by B. C. Dowey, of Upper Strasburg,—17 char- 
ter members, Wm. P. McNite, Master: J. H. Light- 
ner, Secretary. 

The following is a list of the Subordinate Granges 
in the order of their organization also a list of the 
present Masters and membership. 


SHIRLEYSBURG #119 


Organized February 19, 1874, by B. C. Dawney 
—17 members. 

Reorganized January 29, 1887, by W. S. Sharer 
—21 Members. 

Reorganized January 15, 1932, by L. A. Bergantz 
—14 Members. 

Present Membership, 90—Master, S. M. Norris. 


DONATION #330 


Organized August 27, 1874, by B. C. Dawney 
—24 Members. 
Present Membership, 175—Master, John Miller. 


SHAVERS CREEK #353 


Organized October 2, 1874, by Leonard Rhone 
—30 Members. 

Reorganized May 19, 1915, by Harry Endres— 
14 Members. 

Present Membership, 54—-Master, Ira C. Metzger. 


RED OAK +364 


Organized October 22, 1874, by H. C. Demming 
—30 Members. 

Reorganized September 23, 1921, by W. F. Hill 
—30 Members. 

Reorganized April 29, 1932, by L. A. Bergantz 
and E. B. Dorsett—13 Members. 

Present Membership, 18. 


HARTSLOG VALLEY #375 


Organized November 6, 1874, by Leonard Rhone 
—27 Members. 

Reorganized August 12, 1903, by W. T. Boring 
—13 Members. 

Present Membership, 174—Master, Paul Neff. 


TROUGH CREEK #444 


Organized January 1, 1875, by B. C. Dawney— 
29 Members. 
Present Membership, 37—Master, W. I. Morn- 
ingstar. 
LINCOLN #914 


Organized February 6, 1890, by Henry Wilson 
-—16 Members. 

Reorganized January 5, 1927, by W. F. Hill.— 
34 Members. 

Present Membership, 38—Master, J. N. Beaver. 

FORTS. 951 

Organized May 1890, by Henry Wailson—31 
Members. 

Present Membership, 38—Master, W. A. Ross. 
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WARRIORS MARK #974 


Organized September 9, 1890, by John q.. Pattow 
—26 Members. 
Present Membership, 68—Master, Elma Baney. 


McCONNELLSTOWN +1001 (Formerly Penn) 


Organized January 2, 1891, by W. M. Benninger 
—20 Members. : 

Name changed from Penn to McConnellstown be- 
tween 1891 and 1905. 

Reorganized April 18, 1905, by W. T. Boring 
-—19 Members. 

Reorganized September 23, 1918, by W/. F. Hill 
—34 Members. 

Present Membership, 31—Master, Wm. J. Altman- 
shofer. 


BIG VALLEY +1417 
Organized June 3, 1909, by W. F. Hill—19 Mem- 


bers. 
Present Membership 65—-Master, Ray F. Brown. 
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HUNTINGDON COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
by HOWARD C. FRONTZ, M. D. 


The history of Medicine in the territory of 
Huntingdon County dates back to 1785. The first 
physician of whom we have record was Dr. Thomas 
Duncan Smith, son of the Rev William Smith, D. D. 
Provost of University of Pennsylvania and founder 
of Huntingdon, Pa. He was born in 1760, grad- 
uated with degree of A. B. Univ. of Penna., M. D. 
Elsewhere; practiced medicine in Huntingdon, Pa., 
from about 1785. He died July 9, 1789 and was 
buried in Huntingdon, Pa. Dr. Mordecai Massey 
of Masseysburg, Barree Township, practiced medi- 
cine in 1812. He lived there most of his life. 
Dr. Jacob Hoffman, a wounded veteran of the 
War of 1812, studied medicine in the office of 
Dr. John Conrad Bergman in Huntingdon and 
practiced in Huntingdon, Blair and Centre Counties, 
taught in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
operated a drug store at No. 410 Penn Street which 
was sold to Reads in 1829. He was the grand- 
father of Jacob H. Black, who had a drug store at 
the corner of Fifth and Washington Streets. Dr. 
Wm. R. Finley practiced medicine in Saulsburg in 
1830 and later went to Blair County. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. James Rankin. Dr. John T. Wilson 
also practiced in Saulsburg. Dr. Miller Stewart 
practiced in Manor Hill in 1845. Dr. Chestnutwood 
was the first physician in Mill Creek. He went there 
in 1846 and was followed by Dr. J. M. Hagerty. 
He was followed by Dr. G. W. Thompson who 
later removed to Mt. Union. Dr. John Metz and 
his son Jacob Metz practiced in the Big Valley and 
lived in Allensville, Pa. 

The Union Medical Society of Pennsylvania was 
formed by representatives of the medical profession 
residing in Huntingdon, Mifflin and Centre Counties. 
The organization meeting was held in the house 
of Alexander Ennis in Barree Township on the 
Ist and 2nd days of Nov. 1825. Its object stated 
in the Constitution adopted was “The promotion 
and dissemination of medical and physiological in- 
formation, of friendly feeling among medical men, 
assisting and sustaining each other in their efforts 


to promote the honor and dignity of the medical 
profession and the suppression of quackery. Ofh- 
cers; John Henderson, Henderson Township, Presi- 
dent, James Coffey, Secretary, Jonathon H. Dorsey, 
Treasurer; Huntingdon Standing Committee, Alex- 
ander Johnston, Mordecai Massey. 

A meeting was held in 1826 in Lewistown, Pa. 
The election of officers of the Society was held 
in Huntingdon, Nov. 1, 1827 and the following 
officers were elected. Dr. Ezra Doty, President; Dr. 
Const. Curtin and Dr. Mordecai Massey, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Dr. Alex McLeod, Corresponding Secretary; 
Dr. John Harris, Recording Secretary; Dr. A. S. 
Linn, Treasurer. There are records showing that 
a sufficient number of physicians were practicing 
in the County and the territory so divided as to 
give adequate services for those who were ill. No 
records of any other Society in the County from 
the time the Union Medical Society of Penna., was 
organized until the last record of its existence on 
Nov. 1, 1827. 

Dr. Geo. A. Miller, son of John Miller, Esq. of 
Huntingdon, Pa., lost his life in the Mexican War. 
Dr. R. S. M. Jackson was a surgeon in the War of 
the Rebellion. 

Organization of the Huntingdon County Medical 
Society. 

The Physicians of Huntingdon County met in 
the Sons of Tempereance Hall, Huntingdon, Pa., 
on Aug. 14, 1849, at 3 P. M., for the purpose of 
organizing the Huntingdon County Medical Society, 
After electing temporary officers, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted; 
whereas the extension of knowledge upon all sub- 
jects pertaining to the healing art and the improve- 
ment of the capacities of those to whose skill and 
attention, the suffering community is necessarily en- 
trusted, are matters of deepest interest to the public, 
we therefore, a large portion of the Medical faculty 
of Huntingdon County, believing that these objects 
may be greatly promoted by a systematic organiza- 
tion of the members of the profession. Therefore, 
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resolved that the name of this society be the Hunting- 
don County Medical Society. 

At this meeting, a Committee of five on Constt- 
tution and By-laws was appointed; a committee of 
three was appointed to draft a fee bill and a com- 
mittee to nominate officers for the permanent or- 
ganization of the Society. The following were 
duly elected officers of the permanent organization. 
John McCulloch, President; J. B. Luden, 1st Vice- 
President; Wm. Swoope, 2nd Vice-President; M. 
A. Henderson, and M. Stewart, Secretaries; H. K. 
Neff Treasurer. Present at this meeting, M. Stewart, 
John McCulloch, H. Orlady, Wm. Swoope, M. 
Milles, J. PY Dorsey, J. 1) MeVay,) bia ks NetiaR: 
H. Dorsey, J. B: Ludens Me Ax Henderson. Me 
Orlady, J. M. Gemmill. The Society adjourned to 
meet 1st Tuesday of No. 1849. 

The roster of Physicians in the County numbered 
35, of which 30 were Allopaths, 4 Thomsonians, 1 
Homeopath. There were 14 Allopaths who were 
graduates of a Medical School, 16 Allopaths were 
not graduates; 1 Homeopath not a graduate and 4 
Thomsonians not graduates. The Thomsonians sys- 
tem was founded by Dr. Samuel Thomson of Mas- 
sachusetts, born 1769, died 1843. It pertained to 
a system of botanical medicine. One of the doc- 
trines is that all minerals are from the earth, and 
their tendency being to carry men into their graves, 
whereas the tendency of herbs from their growing 
upwards is to keep men out of their graves. 


County Medical Society 


Initiation fee was 50 cents. 

Assessment for 1850 was 50 cents. 

Assessment for 1851 was $1.00. 

Fee Bills 

House Visits, 25 to 50° cents. 

House visits after 10 o'clock P. M. double charge. 

Vaccinations, $1.00. 

Venesection or extracting tooth, 25 to 50 cents. 

Amputation of Hip, $100.00. 

Fractures, $10.00 to $30.00. 

Lithotomy, $100.00 to $150.00. 

Tracheotomy, $50.00. 

Meetings were held four times a year. 

There were no minutes recorded for the Hunting- 
don County Medical Society from 1857 to 1862. 
Dr. J. B. Luden was listed as a delegate to the 
State Convention during 1857, 1862 and 1863 and 
censor of the Third and Fourth District for 1857, 
1858, 1859, 1860, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. 

Quoting from the report for 1862:—‘“The Hunt- 
ingdon County Medical Society has not met for 
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several years. The cause of the cessation of its 
sessions may be attributed partly to the circumstance 
that a number of its members reside at so great 
a distance from the county town, where the meet- 
ings were held, that they could not make the trip, 
coming and going, in one day, while their practice 
at home would not justify their absence from their 
patients for a longer time; partly to a want of 
sufficient interest or due appreciation of the im- 
portance of those meetings, at least by some of 
the members. Of late an effort was made to tre- 
organize the Society but the present national trou- 
bles, several of the most efficient members holding 
now surgeons’ or other military offices in the army, 
have thus far interfered with its re-establishment.” 

Drs. T. F. Campbell and John McCulloch were 
elected delegates to the State Convention in 1864. 


Officers and Members During 1864 
President—Dk. J. B. LUDEN. 
Vice-Presidents—Drs. JOHN MCCULLOCH, 

H. L. BRown. 
Secretary—Dr. T. F. CAMPBELL. 
Treasurer—Dr. E. SNARE. 


Members 


Drs. John McCulloch 
Wm. P. McKnight 
Randolph Myers 
Henry Orlady 


Disaka Ne Banks 
H. L. Brown 
T. F. Campbell 
Tobias Harnish 


G. W. James E. Snare 
J. B. Luden Sidney Thompson 
J. T. Wilson 


Dr. W. P. McNite, Shirleysburg, was elected a 
delegate to the State Convention during 1865. 

Quoting from the report for 1865:—‘The Hunt- 
ingdon County Medical Society was reorganized in 
April, 1864, and had at that time a membership of 
thirteen. We are sorry to report a very great 
diminution in the number of members. The lack 
of professional energy and the tardy action of regu- 
lar medical men in our county, are indeed much to 
be regretted and make it almost impossible to keep 
up an organization.” 


Officers and Members During 1865 


President—-Dr. JOHN McCCULLOocH, 


Vice-Presidents—Drs. J. B. LUDEN, 
WILLIAM P. MCNITE. 


Secretary—Dr. T. F. CAMPBELL. 
Treasurver—Dr. E. SNARE. 
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Members 


Drs. John McCulloch 
W. P. McNite 


Drs. T. F. Campbell 
J. B. Luden 
E. Snare 


Each of the five members held an office. 

There is nothing more recorded concerning the 
activities of the Huntingdon County Society until 
1874. Quoting from the report for 1874:—“Owing 
to the want of sufhcient data, growing out of the 
failure of members to contribute to the report, I 
shall be incomplete and superficial in my statement. 
It is not quite two years since the present Society 
was organized; though many years ago a very suc- 
cessful medical society was operated here for a 
length of time.” 

In February 1872, Dr. D. P. Miller of Hunting- 
don, Pa., received a letter signed by 18 physicians 
of Huntingdon County requesting him to publish a 
call in the county papers at the proper time re- 
questing the regular physicians of the county to meet 
in Huntingdon, Pa., the first Tuesday of the April 
Court next ensuing for the purpose of organizing a 
Huntingdon County Medical Society. 


Names signed were: 


W. P. McNite H. Orlady 

J. A. Shade A. B. Brumbaugh 
W. M. Rhea John McCulloch 
J. W. C. James Gs Fleming 

J. F. Thompson N. W. Brown 

S. L. McCarthy T. Harnish 


J. W. Dunwiddie 
M. Orlady 
M. Miller 


J. H. Wintrode 
G. W. Thompson 
M. B. Breneman 


In pursuance of previous notice a goodly number 
of physicians of Huntingdon County met in Odd 
Fellows Hall, Huntingdon, Pa., on April 9, 1872, 
and organized the 3d County Medical Society and 
elected the following officers: President, Dr. John 
McCulloch, Vice-Presidents, Dr. J. A. Shade and 
Dr. John H. Wintrode, Recording Secretary, Dr. A. 
B. Brumbaugh, Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Henry 
Orlady, Treasurer, Dr. Geo. W. Thompson, Censors, 
Drs. J. F. Thompson, S. L. McCarthy, M. B. Brene- 
man. On May 30, 1872, at a special meeting, a 
constitution and By-laws were adopted and ordered 
sent to censors for their approval. In reference to an 
old indebtedness of the former or old County Society 
to the State Society, it was decided that this is an 
entirely new society, it should not be liable for the 
debts of the old society. 


At a meeting, November 11, 1873, the following 


preamble and resolutions were adopted. In order to 
elicit the sense of this Society upon the subject of 
prescribing alcoholic stimulants, the following 1s 
submitted: Resolved that in our opinion, a sound 
theory and practice of medicine in a wide range of 
cases requires the prescribing of alcoholic liquors. 
Resolved that the physician and not the druggist 
should be the judge in all cases of the propriety of 
a prescription. Resolved that in prescribing or fur- 
nishing stimulants when deemed necessary, the 
physician is entitled to charge and collect for the 
same as he would in the case of other medicines. 
Atraemectine s Aprile! 12 1876,)Dr) Ds PS Miller 
ptoposed an amendment to the constitution, Art. 
X, Sec. 2, the word ‘‘Five members” to be changed 
to read the “members present.’’ This was proposed 
for the reason that the Society attendance was small 
and difhcult to have a quorum. No regular meetings 
were held between April 11, 1876 and May 14, 1880 
during which interval the dues to the State Society 
were paid by Drs. D. P. Miller and A. B. Brum- 
baugh, which kept three other physicians in good 
standing. 
Society being required to be paid for each year to 


Five copies of the transactions of the 


keep the Society in existence. The usual expense 
being about $8.50. During this interval, Dr. Brum- 
baugh nominated and elected Dr. Miller, President, 
and Dr. Miller nominated and elected Dr. Brum- 
baugh, Secretary-Treasurer. 

At a meeting, May 14, 1880, the amendment to 
the constitution proposed April 11, 1876 was 
adopted. This action made a quorum to hold a 
meeting to consist of the members present rather 
than 5 members present. 

From 1880 to 1887, the society did not progress, 
but the faithful few physicians kept it in good stand- 
ing. In November 1887, the Society took a new 
lease of life, 3 new members were admitted and in 
January 1888, two were admitted. Scientific papers 
were read and discussed and more interest was taken 
in the Society work. This has continued up to the 
present time. The Society held meetings 4 times 
a year from its origin to April 1900 except during 
the period of the discontinuance of the first and 
second societies. The third Society had a lapse of 
some meetings from 1876 to 1887. At a meeting 
in April 1900, it was decided to hold 6 meetings a 
year. On March 13, 1906. The Constitution and 
By-laws were changed from the stated meetings to 
be held 12 times a year and five members present 
would constitute a quorum. 
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The first clinic in Huntingdon County was opened 
at Huntingdon, Pa., April 2, 1908. It was called 
the Tuberculosis Dispensary No. 47 of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health. It was for the 
examination and treatment of indigent persons who 
were suspected of having Tuberculosis. Physicians 
in charge, Dr. H. C. Frontz. 

A. G. U. Clinic was established in Huntingdon, 
Pa., under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health. Physician in charge, Dr. Chas. 
R. Reiners. These Clinics are still active. 

In February 1909, Mrs. J. C. Blair, widow of 
J. C. Blair, who founded the J. C. Blair Stationery 
factory at Huntingdon, Pa., gave to Huntingdon 
funds to build a hospital as a memorial to her hus- 
band and appointed the first Board of Trustees. 
The grounds were purchased and hospital built. 
The institution was opened for patients on Septem- 
ber 4, 1911. The Staff have delightful quarters in 
the hospital for their meetings through the generos- 
ity of Mrs. Blair and the County Medical Society 
holds its regular meeting there. 

On September 9, 1909 of Old Home Week in 
Huntingdon, the County Society met in the Hunt- 
ingdon Club Rooms. The address of Welcome was 
given by Dr. G. G. Harman; the response by Dr. 
A. S. Harshbarger, Lewistown and the Historical 
address was delivered by Dr. D. P. Miller. It was 
attended by 22 members of the society and 30 
visitors. 

County Society Members who have been honored 
by the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania: 
Dr. Jacob M. Gemmill, President, State Society 1854 
Dr. Howard C. Frontz, President, State Society 1923 
Dr. J. B. Luden, 4th Vice-Pres., State Society 1850 
Dr. J. H. Gemmill, 2d Vice-Pres., State Society 1853 
Dr. D. P. Miller, 4th Vice-Pres., State Society 1876 
Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, 4th Vice-Pres., State So- 


CLELY > Bu ys, Ae nia ae a ee 1895 
Dr. G. G. Harman, 4th Vice-Pres., State So- 
CLE by che genre oh eae ae ale Ae En ae 1906 


Dr. H. C. Frontz, 4th Vice-Pres., State Society 1911 
Dr. C. G. Brumbaugh, 2d Vice-Pres., State So- 


Clety Pulpias eon lent. carder nee eee 1930 

Dr. G. G. Harman, Trustee and Coun- 
cilormStatesSociety pavente Saker 1907-1913 

Dr. H. C. Frontz, Trustee and Councilor, 
StatesSoclety epee wee re or eee 1918-1922 
1924-1929 


World War Surgeons 
Dr. Chas. R. Reiners 
Dr. C. G. Brumbaugh 
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Dr. R. R. Decker 

Dr j. Ma Keichlines)£ 
Dro He Ee Dovey, 
Drs.) 2 Roasts Clair 
Dreier Green 

Dr. F. P. Simpson 


Dr. S. O. Brumbaugh 

Dr. ‘Henry Bley. 

Dr. W. L. Lowrie of Tyrone, at one time prac- 
ticed in Mapleton Depot. 

Dr. J. A. C. Clarkson of Lewistown practiced in 
Robertsdale years ago. 

Both were formerly members of the Huntingdon 
County Society. 

President 1937 George A. Parker. 

Annual banquet with dentists and pharmacists 
January 27th. 

Cancer meeting held at Huntingdon June 24th. 

List of members of the County Medical Society 
for 1937. 

John M. Beck 

Cloy G. Brumbaugh 

Marsden D. Campbell 

Robert B. Campbell 

William J. Campbell 

J. A. Carney 

William A. Doebele 

Howard C. Frontz 

Frank Guillard 

John S. Herkness 

Harold G. Horton 

William T. Hunt, Jr. 

Fred R. Hutchison 

Martin D. Katz 

John M. Keichline, Jr. 

Howard V. Locke 

D. C. Malcolm 


Charles A. Roe McClain 
Harry C. McClain 
Francis S. Mainzer 
Paul Maxwell 
Harry H. Negley, Jr. 
Gladys W. Newlin 
Walter Orthner 
George A. Parker 

I. Swartz Plymire 
Alma Read-Derick 
Charles R. Reiners 
J. Roy St. Clair 
Frederic H. Steele 
W. F. J. Vogel 
Alvin R. Waite 
William B. West 
Harry C. Wilson 


May 7, 1925, the first biennial meeting of the 
6th Censorial District was held at the Huntingdon 
Country Club. 

Dr. W. H. Sears, District Censor presided. The 
addresses were made by Drs. J. Norman Henry and 
Arthur C. Morgan of Philadelphia and Dr. Thos 
G. Simonton of Pittsburgh. 80 physicians were 
present. 

June 10, 1926, the first biennial meeting of the 
Sth Councilor District was held at the Huntingdon 
Country Club. Dr. H. C. Frontz, District Councilor 
presided; Dr. Wayne Babcock of Philadelphia and 
Dr. Harold Miller of Pittsburgh were the speakers. 

July 8, 1926, the staff held dry clinics at the J. 
C. Blair Memorial Hospital. Sept. 8, 1926, Dr. 
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and Mrs. Geo. G. Harman entertained the County 
Society at Allensville. The Society held a scientific 
session following the dinner. 

May 14 and 15, 1930, the County Society was 
host for the 6th Councilor District and Pennsylvania 
Radiological Society at a meeting held in the Com- 
munity Home the afternoon of the 14th; banquet 
was held at the Huntingdon Country Club and 
meetings at Juniata College, morning and afternoon, 
May 15. Guest speakers were Dr. Chevalier Jackson, 
Philadelphia, Dr. E. L. Eggleston, Battle Creek, Dr. 
Harry Mock, Chicago and Dr. M. Swick of New 
wore lr, CC. Ellis of Juniata College, and Dr. 
Byron Jackson, Scranton. The meetings were pre- 
sided over by Dr. John M. Keichline of the Radiolo- 
gical Society and Dr. A. S. Kech Councilor for 
the 6th District. 

A Woman's Auxiliary to the Medical Society of 
Pennsylvania was organized in 1924. On Aug. 19, 
1926, a Woman’s Auxiliary to the Huntingdon 
County Medical Society was originally organized with 
17 members. It was not active during the first year 
and was discontinued in 1927. It was reorganized 
in 1928 and has been active since. It has con- 


tributed to the Medical Benevolence Fund each 
year and is a helpful factor to the Medical Society. 
Mrs. H. C. Frontz was Treasurer of the State Auxt- 
liary from 1928 to 1931. 

The Staff of the J. C. Blair Memorial Hospital 
has held clinics once or twice a year under the 
auspices of the County Society for the past five years. 
These have been interesting and instructive to the 
members and guests of the Society. 

The County Society for the past 4 years has held 
aii annual banquet in January and has had as its 
guests the wives of the physicians, the dentists and 
pharmacists and their wives. This social event 
each year has been a helpful factor in bringing 
about a cooperation and friendly feeling among these 
three professions. 

This Society consists of 34 members today. All 
the physicians of the County are members except 
3. During the 88 years of its existence, there has 
been sufficient interest in organized medicine to 
uphold the high standards of the profession. We are 
against socialized medicine and we believe that the 
foundation for the practice of medicine still lives 
in the general practitioner, or in other words, the 
physician and his patient. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 
OF HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


Compiled by EDWARD M. GREENE 


Huntingdon County has an area of 918 square 
miles and occupies an irregularly bounded, rectan- 
gular shaped section of south central Pennsylvania. 
It consists of a series of mountain ranges running 
northeast or southwest, interspersed with narrow 
and cultivated fertile valleys. Owing to this rugged 
topography more than half this area remains in grow- 
ing timber. 

Huntingdon County belongs wholly to the water 
basin of the upper Juniata River. Two branches 
of this river: The Frankstown Branch from Blair 
County and the Raystown Branch from Bedford 
County unite at Ardenheim to form one of the 
State’s important streams. The Raystown Branch, 
the most important branch of the Juniata, flows 
northeasterly with it’s entire course along a belt 
of soft Catskill formations, crossing from side to 
side and rebounding from the sand rocks of the 
left to the solid sandstone masses of Terrace Moun- 
tain on the right. While this distance is only 21 
miles to the county line, the distance measured in 
the bed of the stream is 42 miles. Into this branch 
Trough Creek drains the red shale trough surround- 
ing Broad Top Mountain through a gap in Terrace 
Mountain. The course of this creek is remarkable. 
From its source at a spring near the top of Terrace 
Mountain it makes a complete circuit of 45 miles and 
returns within a mile from where it started in its 
descent of one thousand feet. 

The Little Juniata flows east, receives Spruce 
Creek and is comparatively straight, crossing all the 
formations at right angles in the gaps of Bald Eagle 
Mountain and Tussey Mountain and unites with the 
Frankstown Branch between Alexandria and Peters- 
burg. Shavers Creek and Stone Creek drain into 
the Frankstown Branch at Petersburg and Hunting- 
don respectively. Aughwick Creek drains nearly all 
the southern part of the county and flows north into 
the Juniata at the great bend east of Mount Union. 
On both the Raystown Branch and the Frankstown 
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Branch are the important electric power plants of 
the Penn Central Light & Power Co. 

The important mountains of the county, Bald 
Eagle, Tussey, Stone, Jacks, Sideling Hill, Terrace, 
Biack Log, Shade and Tuscarora, from the western 
boundary to the eastern boundary of the county, have 
all the same shape and average height and run 
northeast or southwest. All are sharp crested ridges 
running for miles in parallel lines and uniting at 
their ends in this or neighboring counties where 
several lose these local names. The average height 
of the crest is about 1000 feet above the valleys and 
about 2000 feet above tide water. 

Huntingdon County is the product of 500 million 
years of earth history. Nature was then lavish of 
time. Her mountains and valleys, her rocks and 
minerals, her soil and scenery are all the action of 
the same geologic forces that are acting on the earth 
to-day. Her rocks were all laid down in the sea. 
Later these rocks were lifted up out of the sea, 
turned up on edge, broken and twisted as is happen- 
ing to-day around the Pacific and in the Himalayan 
area. Her valleys are being lowered to-day by the 
slow forces of erosion that have cut the valleys as 
they are, leaving behind the hard rock masses as 
mountains. 

If we were to drill a hole in the highest stratum 
of the Broad Top coal field straight down, the 
hole would have to be over four miles deep to reach 
the oldest rocks exposed at the surface in this county. 
If then we stood on these oldest exposed rocks, 
which occur in the Nittany Valley at Warriors Mark, 
and started a new hole we would go through many 
more thousands of feet of still older rocks. Of 
these rocks, exposed at the surface, about 2800 
feet are limestone, 4000 feet are dolomite which is 
commonly called limestone except that it contains a 
large amount of magnesium carbonate in place of 
calcium carbonate, 6000 feet of sandstone, originally 
ordinary sea sand, and 10,000 feet of shale, origi- 

















1. Restored Greenwood Furnace, Jackson Township 4. The Old Black Bridge on Stone Creek 
2. Greenwood Furnace Dam 5. Bear Meadows as seen from Tussey Mountain 


3. Greenwood Furnace 
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nally mud, laid farther from the shore line. The 
limestones do not occur wholly together in any one 
part of this section and the sandstone in another 
part, although one-third of this hole would be al- 
most entirely in limestone and dolomites. The other 
two-thirds of the hole consist mostly of shale and 
sandstone with shale predominating. In the top of 
the section in the Broad Top Area, come the coal 
measures with their beds of coal and clay. Some 
iron ore was laid down as original bedded deposits, 
though most of it was accumulated by solution from 
rocks containing a little iron and then reprecipitated 
as workable deposits. This iron ore together with 
the later red or Clinton iron ore gave rise to the 
two important furnaces built in the 1870’s at Orbi- 
sonia, and the lesser important ones of an earlier 
date, called Bedford, Paradise, Rough and Ready, 
Chester, Union, Pennsylvania, Barree, Greenwood, 
Huntingdon, Bald Eagle, Monroe, Springfield, Re- 
becca, etc. operating with charcoal for fuel, all of 
which are now abandoned. 

These oldest exposed rocks were deposited about 
500 million years ago. At that time much, if not all, 
of Pennsylvania was a shallow sea. For one hun- 
dred million years this part of the sea received 
mainly mud and limy deposits. This limestone con- 
tains but few fossil shells so it is thought the lime 
must have been deposited through the action of 
bacteria. Important quarry operations in this ex- 
posed limestone occur at Water Street, and Union 
Furnace. All these rocks were deposited before the 
Age of Fishes began. 

At the beginning of this Age of Fishes, about 
380 million years ago, conditions changed. The 
whole State was uplifted; when it slowly sank, 
the thick layers of sandstones were laid down. Many 
were turned into hard rock and underlie many 
mountains of the county. Thus Bald Eagle, Tussey, 
Jacks, Blacklog, Shade, and Tuscarora are under 
laid by this great bed of sandstone about 2000 feet 
thick—the Tuscarora or Medina—which later pro- 
foundly affected the surface of the county. Exposed 
portions of this hardest Medina sandstone, called 
“ganister rock,” has given rise to the large silica 
brick plants at Mount Union and Alexandria. 

The next sixty odd million years were occupied 
in laying down 2000 feet of sediment consisting 
of limestone and shale represented by the limestone 
quarry operations at Orbisonia and Mapleton. Then 
came the spreading of a layer of white sandstone, 
usually not over 100 feet thick, the Oriskany, which 
furnishes the valuable glass sand at Mapleton and 
elsewhere and the gas field in northern Pennsylvania. 


Then followed approximately 8000 feet of shales and 
sandstone which, rocks of variable hardness, underlie 
large areas in this county and make up the minor 
scenery. of the county. The Age of Fishes covers 
the Silurian and Devonian rocks, as the Geologists 
call them. 

Then another mountain-making sandstone—the 
Pocono—was laid down. It is responsible for Terrace 
Mountain, Sideling Hill, and the Barrens of Union, 
Cass, and Todd townships. It was followed by a 
layer of red shale, thin in this area as in Trough 
Creek Valley, and then by the Coal Measures. The 
Coal Measure period was characterized by vast 
swamps, covering thousands of square miles of low- 
lying lands. It is probable that in this period the 
large mastodon was mired, found in 1935, in a 
swamp on the Cornelius farm at Saltillo, and another 
in 1896 on the Swayne farm in Germany Valley near 
Shirleysburg. The time was about 200 million years 
ago. 

We have reviewed 23,500 feet of rock material. 
Already the lower or older deposits had been 
hardened into rocks. Without going into the causes 
of mountain making, these great deposits of rocks, 
all told 25,000 to 30,000 feet thick, and spreading 
all over the Appalachian region, were subjected to 
inconceivable pressure. In the end the mass was 
narrowed one hundred miles or more and shoved 
into the folds running northeast and southwest, some 
of which were 5 miles or more high. In places the 
folds broke and were thus called thrust faulted. A 
notable example of this is the great fault along 
the Little Juniata near Birmingham. Doubtless this 
action was slow and produced many earthquakes, for 
then, what is now Huntingdon County was in the 
midst of a vast tangle of mountains as high and 
rugged as the Andes, the Alps, or perhaps the 
Himalayas. In time movement ceased. The Himala- 
yas are said to be still rising. 

Wearing down, called erosion, of the maze of 
mountains, had already begun, first into a plain, 
then into the scenery and topography of to-day. Lots 
of time was needed for this part, which involved the 
gradual wearing down of these mountain ridges 
formed by the folding until the whole of this part of 
the Appalachian region had been reduced to a 
featureless plain. If one climbs to the top of any 
of the mountains of Huntingdon County—say Ter- 
race, Jacks, or Broad Top—and looks away, the 
horizon is always a prairie-like level. During this 
long period, estimated at about 190 million years 
or more, Pennsylvania remained a land surface. 

In conclusion, notice how the mineral industry, 
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not only in Huntingdon County, but in all of 
Pennsylvania goes back to the events of its past 
history. The coal beds of today were the swamps 
of vegetation of 200 million years ago. The glass 
sand mined at Mapleton was a sandy beach about 
340 million years ago. The silica brick industry 
at Mount Union and Alexandria is based upon what 
was another sandy beach 375 million years ago. The 
limestone quarries at Water Street and Union Fur- 
nace, and possibly including these at Orbisonia and 
Mapleton, are excavating rock formed by bacteria 
that lived 400 million, or more years ago. In the 
Helderberg limestone are the Mapleton and the 
Lincoln Caverns, west of Huntingdon. In the Tren- 
ton limestone is found the Historical Indian Cave 
at Franklinville. 
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Of necessity, this brief account must leave many 
major and minor details untouched. However this 
county and its neighboring areas are regarded of 
much scientific interest. There are no sharply drawn 
lines between the different geologic ages. They 
blend into each other as the mountains into the 
plains. Several University field parties are sent here 
each Summer to study the fine examples of major 
changes that have taken place in the earth’s crust. 

Huntingdon County chronicles a grand transition 
in the world’s history. 


EDWARD M. GREENE. 


(Acknowledgment is made to Dr. George H. Ash- 


ley, State Geologist of Pennsylvania, for data in this 
article. E.M.G.) 
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CHAPTER 15 
DEVELOPMENT OF ROAD SYSTEM 


ROADS 


When the Indian traders first penetrated the 
valley of the Juniata the only highways were the 
trails or the paths used by the aborigines. In many 
places these were hardly good bridle paths wide 
enough to admit the passage of a horse and rider. 
Narrow valleys, steep mountain ridges, and heavy 
timber, made road building difficult. The principal 
path crossed the county in a general northwesterly 
direction, seeking entrance to the Clearfield region 
of the Susquehanna water shed or to the waters 
of the Conemaugh, which led to Pittsburgh and 
the West. 

Conrad Weiser’s journal records routes and dis- 
tances by some of these paths. Thirty miles was 
a big day’s hike. For one of his first trips he took 
the Juniata, Frankstown, Clearfield route, John 
Harris in 1754 describes a route to Lagstown on 
the Ohio by way of Trough Spring, Shade Gap, 
Raystown, Edward’s Swamp and Stonycreek, near 
Johnstown. In 1752 Governor Hamilton had sent 
James Patten to deliver a message to chiefs of 
the Six Nations at Ohio. Patten was directed to 
take particular account of the road from Carlisle, 
which soon thereafter became of military impor- 
tance. The Provincial government was concerned 
to ascertain if the forks of the Ohio (Pittsburgh), 
were within the limits of the province, apparently 
not so much because this territory was greatly de- 
sired by the province, as to determine the claims 
of settlers in the western counties and in Hunting- 
don and Bedford to military protection from the 
Indians who periodically made sly raids into the 
Juniata Valley. Patten’s route lay from Carlisle 
by way of George Croughan’s at Aughwick Old 
Town, Three Springs, Sideling Hill, Rays Hill, 
Juniata River to Raystown, the Shawnee Cabins, 
top of the Allegheny Mountain, Edmund’s Swamp, 
Loyal Hanna, to Shanicopins Town. 

One famous trail also entered the county by Blairs 
Mills and passed by the Trough Spring Branch 
through Shade Gap, thence north along Black Log 


to the Orbisonia Gap, through Shirleysburg or 
Aughwick Old Town, to the northern side of the 
Juniata near Mount Union, thence to Huntingdon, 
over Warrior's Mark Ridge to Alexandria and from 
there by way of Water Street and Canoe Valley to 
Frankstown and Hollidaysburg over the Allegheny 
Mountain. A branch left the main path at the 
Black Log, and passed by Three Springs and Side- 
ling Hill to Everett and Bedford. 

The first public road, 33 feet wide, probably 
came through the petition of residents of Barree 
Township in 1772. The first board of viewers 
named by the Bedford County Court made no re- 
port, so a second petition was signed in 1773, and 
1774 still another petition was sent in for a report 
and action reported in 1775. This road began at 
the end of Standing Stone Mountain below the 
mouth of Standing Stone Creek, ran up the creek 
a short distance, crossed it and ran to the center of 
Huntingdon Borough, thence to the island across 
the river and on to McConnellstown, then known 
as Bouquet’s Spring, where another branch of the 
road was intercepted. This branch began at the 
lower end of Water Street Narrows on the Franks- 
town Branch of the Juniata, ran along the river 
for a mile and a half, crossed and extended through 
Hart’s Log Valley into Woodcock Valley to the 
so-called Great Road above Bloody Run (Everett). 
In 1773 and 1774 a petition was approved for a 
bridle road from north of Aughwick to the Great 
Road leading from Bedford to Baltimore. It also 
was 33 feet wide and more than 25 miles long. 
Other roads were in use by 1787, but the Revolu- 
tionary War halted road making generally, for 
many of the counties were in such financial con- 
dition that the State Road idea gained much popu- 
larity, so that in March, 1787, the General As- 
sembly authorized its president to appoint three 
commissioners to lay out a State Highway from 
the Frankstown Branch of the Juniata to the Cone- 
maugh River from or near points at which these 
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streams became navigable. The report of these 
commissioners was confirmed and a road was ordered 
opened to a width of 50 feet from William Holli- 
day’s land on the Frankstown Branch to the mouth 
of Blacklick Creek, a distance supposed to be 
521/, miles. Robert Galbraith was awarded a con- 
tract to clear and make good road to a breadth of 
15 feet, except where digging or bridging was 
necessary, where he need only clear 12 feet. There 
were to be convenient passing places along the road 
and he was to be paid 393 Pounds in specie. In 
1790 Galbraith claimed to have completed his con- 
tract but said the route was eleven miles longer 
than he had been led to believe. It was also al- 
leged that his work was faulty, but he was given 
100 pounds and directed to complete the opening 
of the road from Conemaugh to Loyal Hanna. This 
was the chief highway out of the county westward 
until the appearance of turnpikes. Meanwhile the 
larger streams of the State were declared public 
highways and this legislation included the Juniata 
to Logan’s Narrows and Standing Stone Creek to 
Laurel Run. It was the era of boats and rafts, but 
they could be operated only in seasons of sufficient 
water. 

About 1806, the Harrisburg and Pittsburgh Turn- 
pike through Bedford was authorized, and, in 1807, 
stock was taken for a turnpike from Harrisburg 
through Lewistown and Huntingdon to Pittsburgh, 
but the sale of stock was not a success. Three years 
later supplementary legislation was enacted for the 
incorporation of the Huntingdon, Cambria and 
Indiana Turnpike Road. In 1815 letters of incor- 
poration were issued and the company was to build 
a road 77 miles long from Huntingdon to Blairs- 
ville. The Lewistown and Huntingdon Turnpike 
Road Company was authorized about the same time 
and finally this turnpike was constructed and opened 
about 1821 with the aid of an appropriation of 
money by the legislature. Other turnpikes and 
plank roads were constructed. The canal along the 
Juniata and the Portage Railroad gradually increased 
transportation facilities and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was incorporated in 1846. The following 
year Governor Shunk vetoed a bill for the incor- 
poration of the Huntingdon and Broad Top Rail- 
road on the ground that he objected to allowing 
the railroad to own 5,000 acres of land and that 
some other provisions were too liberal. At the 
next session a bill was passed and signed by the 
Governor and the road was constructed to Mount 
Dallas. The East Broad Top Railroad was author- 
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ized to have a charter in 1848 but little was done 
until the East Broad Top Railroad and Coal Com- 
pany secured a supplementary act in 1856. 

Few radical changes in methods of transportation 
took place from this time until the good roads 
movement developed early in the present century 
and crystalized at the enactment of what is known 
as the Sproul Act of 1911. Under this famous law 
and its numerous amendments the present State 
Highway system has come into being. 

A State Highway Department tabulation by coun- 
ties, giving the mileage of surfaced, improved, and 
unimproved highways May 15, 1933, shows these 
details for Huntingdon County: Total mileage of all 
public highways as of July 1, 1929, the latest figures 
available—Surfaced and improved, 374.45 miles; un- 
improved, 1,090.57 miles; construction of base only, 
26 miles. Total State Highway mileage, mainte- 
nance by and at the expense of the Department of 
Highways—Surfaced and improved, 221.58 miles; 
unimproved, 28.66. Total rural roads—Surfaced 
and improved, 97.24 miles; unimproved, 217.34; 
construction of base only, 26 miles. Total State Aid 
highway mileage—surfaced and improved, 1.79 miles. 
Total State Aid highway and rural roads connecting 
highway routes—surfaced and improved, 320.61; 
unimproved, 246; construction of base only, 26. 
All other highways—surfaced and improved, 53.84; 
unimproved, 844.57. This summary does not in- 
clude new State Highway routes, legally in exist- 
ence but not yet constructed, so that many added 
changes in the map are to be expected besides those 
which will almost surely come through relocations 
or the construction of new highways and through 
trafic lines of one or more types. 

The current State Highway map of the county 
shows many of the new State Highways. Perhaps 
the easiest way to describe the map is to locate first 
the main primary highway of the county, Number 
22, known as the William Penn, which enters the 
county from Blair County in Morris township and 
turns southeast at Water Street through Alexandria 
Borough, Huntingdon Borough, Mill Creek and 
Mount Union, near where it passes into Mifflin 
County. From Water Street northwest through 
Union Furnace and Birmingham Borough Route 
322 leads to Tyrone. A State Highway passes 
through Warrior's Mark Township northeast into 
Centre County and Route 46 crosses the eastern 
portion of Warror’s Mark Township and the west- 
ern part of Franklin Township to join Route 45 
at Seven Stars, the latter highway passing length- 
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wise near or along Spruce Creek through Franklin 
Township and Spruce Creek Township to Route 
322 in Morris Township, near Water Street. The 
next road parallel with the mountains is Route 25 
from the William Penn at Alexandria Borough 
through northern Porter Township and across Logan 
and West Townships to Neff’s Mills, where it 
swings more to the east to Ennisville and McAlevy’s 
Fort in Jackson Township, thence on to Green- 
wood Furnace and into Mifflin County. From 
Huntingdon Borough, Route 26 runs northeast 
through Oneida Township and Miller Township to 
join Route 25 at Ennisville and McAlevy’s Fort, 
where it turns to the west and runs out through 
Jackson Township and the corner of Barree into 
Centre County. Route 95 leaves the William Penn 
at Mill Creek and runs through Brady Township 
into Mifflin County. 

The Main State Highways south of the Juniata 
are: Route 26 described above in part, runs out of 
Huntingdon, crosses Smithfield Township into 
Walker Township, through McConnellstown, and 
across Penn Township through Marklesburg and 
across Lincoln Township and Hopewell Township 
te the Bedford County line. Route 76 leaves the 
William Penn near Mill Creek and runs through 
Union Township into Cassville Borough and across 
most of Tod Township with the main highway of 
this number running from Cassville across south- 
eastern Cass Township to Saltillo Borough in Clay 
Township and through Clay to the county line. 
Route 522 leaves the William Penn at Mount Union 
and passes up the Aughwick Valley by way of 
Shirleysburg, through Shirley Township to Orbi- 
sonia in Cromwell Township and turns east into 
Shade Gap, in Dublin Township, to the Fulton 
County line. Route 35 enters the county in the 
northwest corner of Tell Township and runs up the 
valley to join Route 522 at Shade Gap Borough. 
Route 75 runs into the same township a_ little 
farther south, from 35, joins Route 23 at Blairs 
Mills, which then passes on to join Route 35 at 
Shade Valley. Route 64 comes into the county from 
Franklin County near Neelyton and joins Route 35 
at Shade Gap. Route 23 swings around between 
Orbisonia and Rock Hill Boroughs across Crom- 
well and Clay Townships to Saltillo on Route 76. 
There is also a State road and State Aid highway 
swinging across the Broad Top section up Shoup’s 
Run, through Coalmont, Dudley, Broad Top City, 
and Robertsdale. 

Every township shows some mileage of new State 


Highway, some townships showing more highway 


te be constructed than already has been completed. 

Using the William Penn Highway to divide the 
county north and south, and beginning in the north- 
west corner as we did for the ‘old’ roads, the 
“new’’ highways indicated on the map are as fol- 
lows: In Warrior's Mark Township 606 is in the 
extreme west, parallel to present Route 76, from 
the Blair County line to the Centre County line. 
No. 175 runs from near Birmingham, where it 
leaves Route 22, to Pennington on Route 76. No. 
596 is a short curve from Route 46 to Route 76, 
and 175 runs from Route 76 through Dungarvin 
to the Centre County line. No. 155 begins on 
Route 322 below Birmingham and runs to Graz- 
1er’s Mills on Route 46 in Franklin Township. 
Near the corner of Spruce Creek and Franklin 
Townships, No. 596 branches off of 155 and doubles 
back to Spruce Creek on Route 45. In Morris 
Township 145 runs from 322 to Spruce Creek and 
596 forms a link between 322 and 22. Porter, 
Logan, West, Barree and Jackson Townships, north 
of the river and Route 22, show 115 running from 
Route 22 above Alexandria to Barree and in a half 
circle to Route 25 near Petersburg Borough, also 
from Ribot on 25 to meet 576 near the West 
Township line. Route 576 continues into West 
Township to meet 135, which runs from 25 at 
Cottage, in West Township, northeast to 25 near 
Manor Hill in Barree Township. In Barree Town- 
ship 145 runs from 25 at Neff’s Mills to 26 at the 
Jackson Township line. A little farther on on 25, 
576 continues up the valley to 26 in Jackson Town- 
ship. In Jackson Township 125 runs from 25 
and 26 at McAlevy’s Fort up Standing Stone Creek 
ty near Detweiler Run and 115 runs from 25 be- 
tween Greenwood Furnace and McAlevy’s Fort 
south along the east branch of Standing Stone Creek 
t2 meet 26 in Miller Township, with 546 connect- 
ing Ennisville and 115 in Miller Township. In 
Miller Township 506 connects 26 with 25 in Bar- 
ree Township, crosses 26 and loops back to it, then 
turns east and southeast to near the Henderson 
Township line, where it meets 546 and keeps east 
into Mill Creek Valley through Brady Township 
tu a short distance above Mill Creek Borough. No. 
546 passes through Henderson Township to a point 
near the township line to Huntingdon Borough. 
Parts of 105, 173, and 516 are in the northeast 
corner of Brady Township between Mifflin County 
line and Route 95. 

South of the Juniata River and the William 
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Penn Highway, in Porter Township, No. 105 runs 
southwest to a township road along Emma’s Creek 
then east to 596 and 22. No. 596 extends from 
586 southward to McConnellstown in Walker 
Township. No. 576 runs south from Huntingdon 
through Smithfield Township along Crooked Creek 
and the Huntingdon and Broad Top Railroad 
through Walker Township, Penn, Lincoln and 
Hopewell Townships to the Bedford County line. 
No. 546 leaves 22 below Huntingdon, through 
Smithfield Township, Juniata Township by way of 
Haun’s Bridge, through Penn Township to Mark- 
lesburg. In Upper Penn Township it meets 163, 
which connects with 26. At Marklesburg it meets 
576, and 143 branches off from it southeastward 
to the Great Trough Township road in Tod Town- 
ship. In Lincoln Township 556 crosses from 26 
to the Raystown Branch and up Tatman’s Run by 
way of Eagle Foundry toward Robertsdale. No. 
526 runs out of Mapleton westward, then south in 
Smith’s Valley through the middle of Union Town- 
ship and through Cass Township to a junction 
with 76. No. 506 is out of Mapleton southward 
through Hare’s Valley in Union and Cass Town- 
ships to 76 near the Clay Township line. No. 496 
extends south from Mount Union Borough through 
Hill Valley and across the western portions of 
Shirley Township and Cromwell Township into 
Clay Township. No. 133 is from Cora in Crom- 
well Township eastward to 522 below Shirleysburg 
is. Shirley Township. In Cromwell Township 123 
is also an east and west road by Old Woman Run 
between 496 and 522 below Orbisonia. No. 486 
comes into Shirley Township from Mifflin County, 
joins 143, which runs in the river valley west of 
522, and continues across Shirley Township to 
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Shirleysburg. No. 476 starts at Valley Point on a 
township road in Shirley Township and runs 
through Black Log Valley south to 522 in Crom- 
well Township near Black Log Station. No. 316 
comes from Juniata County into Tell Township to 
meet 23 and 546, from 23 to 35. No. 546 leaves 
23 and follows the Tuscarora Valley by Nossville 
through Tell Township and the eastern border of 
Dublin Township to the Fulton County line. No. 
113 runs from 456 in Tell Township diagonally 
across to 35, and 446 extends from 456 above 
Nossville through the middle of Upper Tell Town- 
ship into Dublin Township to join 103, which 
extends across Dublin Township from 456 to 35 
at Shade Gap Station. Also in Dublin Township 
is 466, from 456 at Decorum to 522, and in the 
extreme southeast corner of Dublin Township 281 
cuts across from Franklin County to 456. In 
Springfield Township 113 runs from Meadow Gap 
on 486 west to an intersection with 476 and 103 
extends from Maddensville on 486 westward to 
476 and onward to a junction with 496 in Clay 
Township. In Clay Township 506 swings around 
from 76 near Three Springs Borough to the west 
part of the township, then south across 76 to a 
junction with 496 near the Bedford County line. 
In Wood Township 516 comes from Bedford 
County by Sideling Hill Creek to the Tod Town- 
ship line. No. 113 leaves 73 near the Carbon 
Township line and joins a State Aid road near 
Robertsdale. No. 23 runs from Robertsdale into 
556 in Tod Township. No. 546 comes into Carbon 
Township from Bedford County to Dudley Bor- 
ough, and in Hopewell Township 133 leaves 576 
and runs westward in a fork of which both prongs 
reach 26. 
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CHAPTER 16 
CAVES 


Huntingdon County caves have a large place in 
the newer history of the county, although they are 
among its oldest natural features. 

HALL Cave. On the crest of Warror Ridge, in 
the scrub brush about one-half mile south of main 
highway Route 22 about three miles west of Hunt- 
ingdon, on the farm of John H. Hall, is a small 
cave in the Helderberg limestone. The entrance 
is a hole twenty inches in diameter under a stump, 
with a steep descent for fifty feet; the course then 
veers into a straight crevice about 200 feet long, 
descending to a depth of fifty to sixty feet below 
the entrance, this passage is three to ten feet wide 
with fairly smooth vertical walls and the greatest 
height is about 35 feet. The roof appears to be a 
smooth flat layer not much jointed. At the inner 
end the cave terminates in a dripstone-lined upward 
passage about one foot in diameter. The floor is 
a wet gummy clay. A few stalactites were seen and 
two or three stalagmites the size of a one-half bushel 
basket. 

THE Historic INDIAN Cave. The first white 
men entering central Pennsylvania by way of the 
Juniata River found an Indian trail from Water 
Street up Spruce Creek. On this stream were many 
delightful camp sites, one of which was particu- 
larly favored because shelter could be found in 
case of storm in a large cave in the limestone bluff. 
For an unmeasured period of time Indians had 
frequented this cave and it is said that in the 1816- 
1820 period David Lewis, known as the Robin 
Hood of Pennsylvania, and his band of highway- 
men also used this cave as a retreat and perhaps as 
a storehouse for plunder. Historic Indian Cave 
is in Northern Huntingdon County on Route 45 
at Franklinville, a hamlet about 13 miles east of 
Tyrone and eight miles north of Water Street. It 
is barely 100 yards from the highway leading to 
State College, and therefore is readily accessible. 
In 1928 Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Wertz bought 
a part of the farm on which the cave is located 
and explored the underground passages to prepare 
it for the reception of visitors. The passages were 
found to be interminable, but that part of the cave 


within easy walking distance of the entrance was 
developed. Concealed electric lights were installed, 
accumulations of clay removed, paths graded and 
built of crushed stone and concrete. In leveling 
the floor of the first room, stone arrow and spear- 
heads, fragments of pottery and other evidences of 
Indian occupation were unearthed to the number 
of 400 articles. These relics are on display in the 
cave where they were found and have been identi- 
fied by archaeologists as having belonged to Iro- 
quoian and Algonquian tribes. In the clay floor 
just inside the entrance, human bones and teeth 
and a nearly complete skull were found. Dr. 
Gerrit S. Miller of the United States National 
Museum reports them to be the remains of Indians 
buried well over 200 years ago. Many teeth of 
young beaver were found in what has been desig- 
nated “the council room.” Evidence of more re- 
cent occupation is found in many initials and dates 
inscribed on the wall of the cavern. 

Flow stone and drip stone are unusually abundant 
ia this cave, and rooms and passages are lined, 
hung and studded with stalactites and stalagmites 
and cascaded curtains of calcium carbonate, all re. 
vealed by the hidden lights. There are many other 
interesting features to the cave, one of the most 
novel being in a grotto where luminous mineral on 
the ceiling glows like a myriad of fireflies when 
the lights are turned off. The phosphorescence is 
produced by the crystals absorbing light from the 
electric bulbs and so becoming visible in the dark. 
According to legend, this room was shunned by 
the Indians, who believed it to be the haunt of evil 
spirits. 

As at present developed, the route over which 
visitors are guided is about 1,700 feet or a third 
of a mile, including 500 feet of retraced steps. 
Possibly more than a mile of passages have been 
explored by Mr. and Mrs. Wertz. They have found 
evidences of previous explorations by persons who 
probably sought to find Robber Lewis’ treasure. 
The temperature in the cave is 66 degrees. The 
place was opened to the public in 1929, 

MAPLETON. On the north bank of the Juniata 
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River, at the north end of the bridge at Mapleton 
depot, a member of the Helderberg limestone 1s 
exposed in a quarry owned by N. Swope. One of 
the blasts in the quarry blew in instead of out, dis- 
closing a good sized cave below the level of the 
present quarry floor. Quarrying however, was con- 
tinued and much of the cave destroyed. 

SHARPSBURG. Near Sharpsburg on Route 5, in a 
Trenton limestone quarry, there is a little crevice 
into which boys have crawled about 200 feet. The 
floor is muddy. 

WILLIAM PENN CAVERNS. In May, 1930, when 
the William Penn Highway, Route 22, was being 
graded on a new location on the west side of 
Warrior Ridge about 314 miles west of Hunting- 
don, holes drilled in the limestone spur entered a 
cavern and the drills dropped 20 feet or more. 
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Necessary blasting and excavation removed a large 
part of the first room of a series of caverns and 
passageways now known as William Penn Caverns. 
This cave is on the farm of Harry B. Stewart of 
Alexandria, who spent the winter of 1930-1931 in 
preparing the cave for visitors. Some of the pas- 
sages were filled nearly full with clay and sand. 
Electricity for light was available when the main 
passages had been cleared. A surveyor was em- 
ployed to make a map, from which it was learned 
that by driving a tunnel a few feet through rock, 
a circuit could be completed. This was dune and 
the cave opened for visitors with about 500 feet of 
underground passages prepared for them. This 
cave has many interesting features and it is possible 
that by excavating the clay that now fills some 
branch passages it may be greatly extended. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN THE JUNIATA VALLEY 
AND HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


by SAMUEL A. HAMILTON, Retired Agent, P. R. R. 


Transportation was achieved when the first ante- 
diluvian discovered that a circular object, such as 
a hoop, would move from here to there. 

From this on transportation has depended on the 
ability of circular objects to move persons and 
things from here to there. Of course, this pre-sup- 
poses a motive power to move the circular objects 
from place to place, and it is the progress of this 
form of motive power that will be the subject of this 
article. 

The above, of course, applies to those regions in 
which roads were either impossible, or had not 
yet been obtained, wherein the packhorse, or mule, or 
other animal, took, and in some cases, at the present 
time, still takes the place of a moving vehicle. This 
was the case in the early history of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, of which Huntingdon County forms a part. 

In the beginning there were no roads which would 
be worthy of the name from the 20th century point 
of view. The early settlers, not having the means 
at hand, and the governments, both state and local, 
not having the financial aid to make roads, even 
of the crude kind then in existance in the more 
thickly settled portions of the country, were com- 
pelled to use the Indian trails, over which pack- 
horses, or mules, carried supplies from the Eastern 
sea-board to various points in the interior of the 
state, which included the county of Huntingdon. 

The pack-horse of the Colonial days was as 
much of an institution of its kind and time as the 
Railroad train of the present day. When one said 
“pack-horse” in those days, it did not mean just 
any kind of a horse on which to throw a packing 
saddle or a pillion; but a race of broad-backed, 
hearty, heavily built horses, bred very largely in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and North-eastern Maryland, 
especially for the pack-horse trade. 

This was the first motive power used to produce 
transportation of merchandise; and similar horses, 
bred somewhat lighter in weight, were used for the 


stages which came into vogue when the road building 
era started later on. It is axiomatic that no country 
is better than its transportation facilities. This is 
due to the fact that transportation has always either 
preceded or become co-existant, with the advance- 
ment of civilization into any civilized country or 
section thereof. This axiom is as true today as it 
was during the Colonial and_post-Revolutionary 
periods of Pennsylvania History. 

The rapid development of Huntingdon County was 
brought about very largely by the fact that it lay along 
the banks of one of Pennsylvania’s interior large 
rivers, the Juniata, as civilization and cultural de- 
velopment in those days followed the streams. 

Of course, there was, in addition, in the early 
days, a considerable amount of water transportation, 
but this did not apply except in flood times, to the 
Juniata River Valley, as the Juniata at that time 
was a broad, rather shallow, turbulent, stream, and 
offered slight inducement for any but the most 
crude kind of water transportation. There was, prior 
to the Revolution, considerable rafting and flat-boat 
movement on the Juniata, but this was confined 
very largely to the flood months of the year. In the 
lower regions of the Juniata, in the sections east of 
Lewistown, there were long levels in the river which 
added considerable to the amount of boating from 
that point to the river’s confluence with the Susque- 
hanna. 

As the county of Huntingdon, and those counties 
of the state lying east thereof, became more thickly 
settled, and the demand for transportation increased, 
this brought about a condition of transportation de- 
mand which led to considerable agitation by the 
people for increased transportation facilities, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that there was a large 
grouping of people north and west of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the state of New York, and the Western 
Reserve of Connecticut, (now a portion of the 
State of Ohio) the merchants and manufacturers of 
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Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania demanded an 
outlet thereto for their products, especially in view 
of the fact that Philadelphia at that time was the 
largest manufacturing city in the new world, and 
there was a great possibility that unless transporta- 
tion from Eastern Pennsylvania to the Great Lakes 
and rivers of the Middle West was provided, the 
growing city of New York would capture the bulk 
of this trade. As a result of this agitation, on August 
4, 1825, a convention of delegates representing near- 
ly all the counties of the State, was held at Harris- 
burg for the purpose of discussing public improve- 
ments, and it was decided that it was necessary 
that complete communication be established from the 
Susquehanna to the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers, and 
on to the Great Lakes at Lake Erie. 


The Legislature had been petitioned by the peo- 
ple throughout the state for the construction of 
canals, and a Board of Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed on March 31st, 1824, to report on its ad- 
visability, and the best route, for a canal from Har- 
risburg to Pittsburgh, by way of the waters of the 
Juniata and the Conemaugh; also an alternating 
route by the west branch of the Susquehanna and 
Sinnemahoning Rivers connecting with the waters 
of the Allegheny River, and thence to the Great 
Lakes. 

At first the suggestion was to have a continuous 
water-way from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh by the 
route selected through the Juniata Valley, which. in- 
cluded a four mile tunnel through the Allegheny 
Mountains. But this was decided to be impractical 
and finally led to the eventual building of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal and the Portage Railroad. 


However, in the interim, there were increasing 
demands for transportation by the people of Hunt- 
ingdon County as there was a great increase in the 
number of industries and raw material developments 
within the county which could not operate without 
such transportation, to move these materials and pro- 
ducts to and from the eastern markets. There were 
discovered large quantities of iron ore, coal, and 
various kinds of useful stone, and the agricultural 
development of the Juniata Valley was very large, 
atid the products thereof demanded an outlet to the 
Eastern markets. 

These factors brought about the development of 
what might be called an ad interim form of trans- 
portation, variously named the Conestoga Wagon, 
the Inland Wagon, and the Pig Iron Schooner. 


Owing to the character of the merchandise requir- 
ing transportation to and from the Eastern markets 
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and Huntingdon County, the Conestoga Wagon did 
not make much of an impression on the transporta- 
tion at that time. Instead there grew up a slightly 
shorter one adapted to the hauling of various min- 
etals which required transportation from mine, or 
to furnace, or mill; or to the Eastern markets. These 
wagons were drawn by teams of four to eight horses 
or mules, in most cases the latter, as these wiry, 
tough, draft animals were better adapted to the 
long hauls and hard work of the wagon transpor- 
tation of the period. 


By the act of February 25, 1826, the construction 
of the Pennsylvania Canal System was authorized. 
Bids were received, contracts let, and work was 
begun at Harrisburg on July 4, 1826. The work 
progressed rapidly, at least it was so considered 
at that time, and on Tuesday, November 2, 1830, 
the water was let in the level at Huntingdon, and 
on May 26, 1831, five boats arrived at that port 
from the east, bringing the first water transportation 
to Huntingdon County; and thereafter during the 
life of the Pennsylvania Canal, Huntingdon was 
one of the most prominent shipping points between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. The contract for the 
work between Hollidaysburg and Huntingdon was 
made on June 1, 1831, and, on Tuesday, November 
28, 1832, the packet boat, “John Blair” left Hunt- 
ingdon for Hollidaysburg, having on board a com- 
mittee of citizens and their ladies. Along the route 
they picked up passengers at Alexandria, Williams- 
burg, and Frankstown. The boat arrived at Holli- 
daysburg on Wednesday evening, where the houses 
were illuminated, a ball given, and a public meeting 
held to: rejoice over the completion of the Canal 
from Columbia to Hollidaysburg, 173 miles. 


On completion of the Canal a regular freight and 
passenger line was established. Passengers were 
carried by rail from Philadelphia to Columbia, and 
by packet boat from Columbia to Hollidaysburg, 
thence over the Portage Railway to Johnstown, and 
by Canal to Pittsburgh, making the trip in the then 
remarkable time of four days. The distance by Rail- 
way and Canal from Philadelphia to Huntingdon, 
at that time, was computed as 216 miles, and the 
fare was $4.87 one way. 


It was not until 1843 that the State placed its 
own trucks on the Portage Railway to convey boats 
across the mountains, and in the same year began 
carrying passengers. The present schedule time from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, all rail, is about seven 
hours. 

In order to furnish a water supply to the Canal, 
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there were many dams on the Juniata River; seven 
between Hollidaysburg and the point where it joins 
Susquehanna, between Williamsburg and Hunting- 
don, and locks were placed at frequent intervals in 
order to raise the boats from one level to another. 

However, the insistent surge of the transportation 
demands induced the Legislature to make provision 
for a more expeditious manner of transportation, 
and on June 19, 1839, an act was passed for a rail- 
road from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, but nothing 
further was done at that time. On May 10, 1850, 
the Legislature passed an act authorizing a Survey 
to be made, and on July 29, 1852, contracts were 
made for the new Portage Railroad, to run from 
Hollidaysburg, over the mountains to Johnstown, 
taking the place of the old Portage Railroad which 
carried the canal boats over the mountain. On July 
1, 1855, it was put in operation, having been 
finished at a cost of $2,143,335.49. While this 
was a great improvement, the slowness of the boats, 
and the fact that navigation on the canal was sus- 
pended from December to March, proved to be a 
serious handicap, and in the meantime, on February 
15, 1854, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company had 
completed its all rail line from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, which took the business from the Public 
Works, rendering them unprofitable, and on May 
16, 1857, the Legislature authorized the sale of 
the Public Works, and on June 15, 1857, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company purchased them for 
$7,500,000 and took possession on August 1, 1857. 

The completion of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
brought adequate transportation facilities, both pas- 
senger and freight, to the county of Huntingdon, 
but the development of the coal mines in the south- 
ern sections of the county required additional facilt- 
ties which were furnished adequately by the build- 
ing of the Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad, and the East Broad Top Railroad to the 
various mines in their separate sections. 

The history of transportation within the con- 
fines of Huntingdon County from the time of the 
completion of the Pennsylvania, the Huntingdon and 
Broad Top, and the East Broad Top railroads, to the 
present time, was practically parallel to the his- 
tory of the industrial advancement of the county. 

In the early days they permitted the rapid move- 
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ment of raw materials from the various sections of 
the county to the industries at which they were 
fabricated or consumed, and made it possible for 
the up-building of a large number of small indus- 
tries in the days when smaller industries were the 
vogue. Under those conditions the small industries 
were possible, as Huntingdon County, like most of 
the counties of the State, was self-contained, es- 
pecially as regards the requirements of ordinary life, 
and it was not until the day of the aggregation of 
large capital which forced the small industries out 
of the picture, that the need for higher types of 
transportation arose, which was filled by the rapid 
advances of transportation under this stimulus. 

There have been at times various movements in 
the past for a “short-cut” railroad from New York 
to the West, and, prior to the time when the Penn- 
sylvania Southern was put under construction by 
Andrew Carnegie, a route had been surveyed by the 
late J. Murray Africa, which ran across Huntingdon 
County by the way of the Stony-Creek Valley, and 
partly paralleling into Broad Top, making a con- 
nection with the route which had already been sur- 
veyed through the Southern counties of the State 
and which latter route was selected for the project. 
This route was never finished, and under a law passed 
by the last Pennsylvania Legislature, the ground 
where the right of way ran will be covered by an 
all weather concrete road within the next few years, 
from one end of the state to the other. 

To all careful students of the history of Hunting- 
don County, and its agricultural and manufacturing 
developments, transportation has played a large part 
therein, situated as it is on the main line of the 
country’s largest railroad, its industries have always 
been fostered in every possible way by all of the 
transportation lines serving the county from the 
day of the pack-horses to the present era of Blue 
Ribbon passenger trains and 60 miles an hour freight 
transportation, between Huntingdon and _ various 
Eastern and Western distributing centers. 

The late Mr. Elmer C. M. Africa remarked to 
the writer that “the development of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the advancement of the mining 1n- 
dustries of Huntingdon County have been due en- 
tirely to the fine cooperation of the transportation 
agencies since the county was founded.” 
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GHAPTER: 18 


CHURCHES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Huntingdon County has many Churches, some of 
which, at this Sesquicentennial have lived for more 
than the 150 years. So many there are with equally 
noble records that we can do no more than set down 
the names of the various Churches and their location. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
Alexandria 
Barree 
Spruce Creek 
Birmingham 
Bald Eagle 
Tronsville 
Grazierville 
Burnt Cabins 
Shade Gap 
Neelyton 
Metal 
Cassville 
Calvin 
Bowmans 
Trough Creek 
Asbury 
Newburg 
Dudley Parish 
Dudley 
Coaldale 
Riddlesburg 
Defiance 
Hopewell 
Eichelbargertown 
Langdondale 
Huntingdon First 
Huntingdon Fifteenth Street 
Donation 
James Creek 
Marklesburg 
McConnelstown 
Russellville 
Entriken 
Mapleton 
Mill Creek 
Mount Union 
Allenport 


Orbisonia 
McKendrie 
Monroe 
Three Springs 
Saltillo 
Pine Grove 
Zion 
Wells Tannery 
Cornelius 
Warriorsmark 
Centre Line 
Dungarvin 
Manor Hill 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
Huntingdon 
Mapleton 
Orbisonia 
Shade Gap 
Three Springs 
PRESBYTERIAN 
Huntingdon 
Birmingham 
Lower Spruce Creek 
Mapleton 
Mount Union 
Petersburg 
Bethel 
Shavers Creek 
Orbisonia 
Neelyton Pine Grove 
Shade Gap 
Shirleysburg 
Alexandria 
CATHOLIC 
Holy Trinity Catholic Church Huntingdon 
Saint Catherine’s Catholic Church Mt. Union 
Saint Mary’s Catholic Church near Shade Gap 
Church of the Immaculate Conception Dudley 
Catholic Church Robertsdale 


BAPTIST 
First Baptist Church 
Huntingdon 
Mount Union 
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Baptist Church of 
Saltillo 

Three Springs 
Shirleysburg 
Center Union 
Stone Creek 
Mill Creek 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
St. John’s P. E. Church of Huntingdon 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
St. James’ E. L. Church Huntingdon 
Mt. Zion E. L. Church Mill Creek 
Mt. Union E. L. Church 
St. Matthew’s E. L. Church Marklesburg 
Zion E. L. Church Petersburg 
Christ E. L. Church Water Street 
Steffeys E. L. Church near McAlevys Fort 


CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
Church at Huntingdon 


GERMAN BAPTIST 
“The Stone Church” at Juniata College 


REFORMED 
Alexandria 
McConnelstown 
Hesston 
“The White Church” Penn Township 
Marklesburg 
Entrekin 
Russellville 


Huntingdon 


AFRICAN M. E. CHuRCH 
Huntingdon 
Mount Union 


PATRIOTIC AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Benevolent Protective Order of Elks 
Huntingdon Lodge 


Masonic 


Mount Moriah Lodge, Huntingdon 
Mount Union Lodge 
Cromwell Lodge, Orbisonia 
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Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
Juniata Lodge, Huntingdon 
Alexandria 
Petersburg 
Mapleton 
Mount Union 
Orbisonia 
Three Springs 
Cassville 
Broad Top City 


Patriotic Order of Sons of America 
Huntingdon 
Mapleton 
Latta Grove 
Mount Union 
Three Springs 
Orbisonia 
Knights of Pythias 
Blue Cross Lodge, Huntingdon 
Grand Army of the Republic 
George Simpson Post, Huntingdon has two tre- 
maining members: 


Winfield Scott Conrad 
Stewart Taylor 


American Legion 


Simpson-Hunt Post, Mount Union 
Frank P. Hommon Post, Huntingdon 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Huntingdon 


Women’s Organizations 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Hunt- 
ingdon 

Twentieth Century Club, Mount Union 

Civic Club, Huntingdon 

Music Club, Huntingdon 

American Assn. of University Women, Hunt- 
ingdon 

American Legion Auxiliary, Huntingdon 

Ladies of the Eastern Star, Huntingdon 

Daughters of Rebekah, Huntingdon 

Ladies of the Grand Army 
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CHAPTER 19 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES MAIL SERVICE 
IN HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


Compiled: by J. ELMER YOUNG, Petersburg, Pa. 


The distribution of the mail as we have it today 
is so well done that we perhaps fail to appreciate 
the service we enjoy for the reason that we have 
never been deprived of it. We speak of the mail 
service and we are particularly interested in making 
mention of it in this sesquicentennial book. It was 
quite interesting to look up some of the records, 
and history of the mail routes and we hope you will 
all be as much interested in reading it. 


The records in the Post Office Department show 
that as early as 1795 post routes operating out of 
Harrisburg touched Huntingdon County. 

In 1808, April 14, a circular was issued an- 
nouncing that the first stage would start on May 3d 
from Harrisburg and run by way of Clark’s Ferry, 
Millerstown, Lewistown, Huntingdon to Alexandria. 
The fare was six cents a mile. Fourteen pounds of 
baggage free. Stages on this line ran once a week 
leaving Harrisburg Tuesdays, and Alexandria on 
Saturdays. The first stage coach, called the ‘‘Experi- 
ment,’ arrived at Huntingdon on the evening of 
May 5, 1808 and at Alexandria the next day. Mails 
were carried by these stage coaches and in 1828 the 
line was extended to Pittsburgh and mails were 
carried three times a week. In 1829 mails were 
carried daily and upon the completion of the canal, 
stages were discontinued and the mail from Harris- 
burg was carried on the canal boats. 


The mails were carried by post-riders to all the 
pioneer post offices in the interior and later stage 
routes were established to carry the mail to these 
interior post offices. These coaches also carried 
passengers and some freight—this same idea was 
used in establishing the star-routes. There are still 
a number of star-routes in operation in Huntingdon 
County, but instead of using the stage coach and 
wagon delivery, automobiles are used so that the 
interior post offices receive their mail early in the 


day. 


We find in 1805 only three post offices listed in 
Huntingdon County, they were Alexandria, Hunt- 
ingdon and Shirleysburg and in 1820 two routes 
touched Huntingdon, one traveling east and west 
from Harrisburg to Greensburg, and the other north 
and south from Hagerstown, Maryland to Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. Even at that time many of the 
other towns as we know them were perhaps un- 
dreamed of. 

Alexandria, the western terminus of the stage 
line, opened their first post office in 1793, Lewis 
Mytinger postmaster. The present postmaster is 
J. R. McCrum—one rural route daily delivery from 
this office. 

Shirleysburg, formally known at Awkwich, Old 
Town and Fort Shirley was laid out by Harry 
Warner and in its early days was the most important 
place in the county south and east of Huntingdon. 
A post office was ‘established there prior to 1805. 
Saw mills and grist mills were built at an early date. 
We believe Harry Warner was the first postmaster. 

Huntingdon post office was also established some- 
time before 1805. We cannot find out who the 
first postmaster was and as there are other articles 
written on boroughs and it being the largest town 
in the county, mention will be made elsewhere. 
The present postmaster is J. O. Bergantz. Four 
rural routes from this office. 

Mount Union, the second town in importance in 
Huntingdon County, was laid out by Colonel Wil- 
liam Pollick and he was appointed the first post- 
master of Mount Union April 1, 1833. One of the 
interesting things about it is that he received the 
sum of $6.59 for a full year’s service. J. K. Wiley 
is the present postmaster—one rural route from this 
office. 

Petersburg one of the oldest towns in the county 
was laid out on May 21, 1795 by Peter Shoenberger 
on land owned by him. The town was named for 
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him and he was the first merchant. A post office 
called Shavers Creek was established and Valentine 
Wingart was the first postmaster. While the Penn- 
sylvania Canal was in operation, Petersburg was 
quite a commercial center and shipping point. Flour 
and saw mills were established at an early day, also 
the Juniata Forge was one of the pioneer concerns 
in the manufacture of iron. Miss Mary Stewart is 
the present postmaster—one rural route and one 
star route distributes the mail through the Shavers 
Creek Valley. 

In addition to the boroughs mentioned above 
Huntingdon County is supplied by the following 
rural free delivery routes: 

Three Springs post office established 1843 and 
was called Scotsville. Richard Ashman was the first 
postmaster—J. L. Gracey present postmaster—one 
rural route. 

Aitch, J. M. Norris present postmaster—one rural 
route. 

Blairs Mills, E. K. Kling postmaster—one rural 
route. 

Hesston (formerly Grafton) Mrs. Venue Grove 
present postmaster—one rural route. 

McAlevys Fort, C. E. Jackson present postmaster 
—one rural route. 


Pennsylvania Furnace, one rural route. 
Warriors Mark, one rural route. 


Orbisonia post office established in 1824. The 
present postmaster J. Mosco Ott. No rural route 
but two star routes. 


There are still twenty-three or more post offices 
supplied in the following places where rural routes 
and star routes do not originate. They are: Barree, 
Calvin, Graysville, Cassville, Entriken, Franklinville, 
Birmingham, James Creek, Mill Creek, Broad-top 
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City, Dudley, Coalmont, Shade Gap, Wood, Spruce 
Creek, Union Furnace, Neff Mills, Manor Hill, 
Saulsburg, Todd, Trough Creek, McConnellstown 
and Rock Hill Furnace. 


Today Huntingdon County with its more than 
forty-six post offices, sixteen rural routes that cover 
480 miles each day in distributing the mail to people 
on farms and living in rural sections and about 200 
miles of star route distributions each day and the 
system of delivery in the two larger towns in our 
county, Huntingdon and Mount Union, we are part 
of the most comprehensive and efficient system of 
communication transportation in the world today. 
It has become so because it has foreseen our needs 
and kept pace with the times. 

In this day and age when some people complain 
of the three cents postage it might be consoling to 
hear the letter rates of a hundred years ago. Then 
it cost six cents to send a letter consisting of a 
single sheet of paper a distance of 30 miles or less; 
if between 30 and 80 miles the rate would be 10 
cents; up to 150 miles 12!/, cents; 400 miles 1834 
cents; over 400 miles 25 cents. For each additional 
sheet the rates were increased in proportion. In 
that day it would have cost 24 cents to send a one 
ounce letter from Huntingdon to Mount Union, 
40 cents to Altoona, 60 cents to Harrisburg, 75 
cents to Philadelphia and a dollar to Chicago. Com- 
pare these rates with the three cent rate we have 
today. 

So let us take the mail service to our hearts and 
occasionally, as we receive our daily mails have a 
thought for the many blessings that have come to 
us from this noble Republic and more particularly 
those that have come to us through its most useful 
and intimate institution—The Post Office estab- 
lishment. 
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CHAPTER 20 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
by F. JOSEPHINE BIDDLE 


Michael Duffy was the pioneer printer in Hunt- 
ingdon County. On July Fourth, 1797, he issued 
the first number of The Huntingdon Courier and 
Weekly Advertiser, from a building that stood 
until destroyed by fire on October 29, 1873, at 
305-307 Alleghany Street. 

In 1810 William R. Smith and Moses Canan be- 
gan, and continued for about a year, the publication 
of a monthly magazine entitled The Huntingdon 
Literary Museum. 

The Brethren’s Publishing Company, located in 
Huntingdon for some time, had a printing and bind- 
ing establishment from which was issued four period- 
icals: The Gospel Messenger, a religious weekly 
devoted to the interest of the church, which had 
a circulation of 13,150; The Young Disciple, a 
Sunday School weekly, which had a circulation of 
12,500 copies; The Golden Dawn, a monthly 
magazine, devoted to education, literature and the 
home which had a circulation of 1000 copies, and 
The Brethren’s Quarterly, devoted to Sunday School 
work. 

Many other newspapers were published from time 
to time during the nineteenth century: (1) The 
Huntingdon Journal, first number issued September 
23, 1835. It became the New Era Journal, weekly, 
and The Daily New Era, the first number of which 
was issued April 1, 1907. J. Kennard Johnson, 
editor. (2) The Huntingdon Globe, first number 
issued November 24, 1843. Howard E. Butz, editor. 
(3) The Huntingdon Monitor, first number issued 
August 30, 1862 with S. E. Fleming later by 
J. C. Dimm, Editor (4) The Semi-Weekly News, 


first number issued March 10, 1874. Hugh Lindsay, 
Editor, who later sold the paper to Kimber Cleaver, 
editor. 

On April 1, 1911, Joseph F. Biddle purchased 
The Semi-Weekly News from Kimber Cleaver and 
in the years that followed purchased the following 
county papers: Huntingdon Weekly News; Hunting- 
don Globe (from the Howard Butz estate) ; Hunt- 
ingdon Evening Journal, (Henry B. Black, editor) ; 
Mapleton Item, (1. Newton Swope, editor) ; Twice- 
a-Week Republican, Mount Union, (T. A. Appleby, 
editor) ; Newton Hamilton Herald. Several of these 
papers were published for some time as community 
papers until 1922 when Mr. Biddle’s vision of a 
county-wide daily newspaper was realized and The 
Daily News was established incorporating all the 
papers into one. His journalistic career was a suc- 
cess because he was personally aggressive, had a 
sound business sense, and saw the need for a county- 
wide daily and not a community paper, only. For 
some time The Huntingdon Weekly News was pub- 
lished, but it was discontinued several years ago. 

Today in Huntingdon County there are four news- 
papers: one published every day except Sunday, The 
Daily News; three published weekly, The Monitor, 
The Mount Union Times and The Orbisonia Search- 
light. The Daily News and The Mount Union 
Times ate published by The Joseph F. Biddle Pub- 
lishing Company, Mr. Biddle having incorporated 
his business some time before his death on Decem- 
ber 3, 1936. The Monitor is published by J. G. 
Lesher and Son, who purchased the paper from J. C. 
Dimm about twenty-five years ago. 
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The Blue Juniata 


By Mrs. Marion Dix SULLIVAN 
Who was born in 1802, in Boscawen, N. H., near the beautiful Merrimac River. Her father was Col. Timothy 


Dix, and she was a sister of Gen. John A. Dix, of New York. She died in 1860. 


Wild roved an Indian girl, 
Bright Al‘arata, 
Where sweep the waters 
Of the Blue Juniata ; 
Swift as an antelope, 
Through the forest going, 
Loose were her jetty locks 
In wavy tresses flowing. 


Gay was the mountain song, 
Of bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters 
Of the Blue Juniata, 

Strong and true my arrows ate, 
In my painted quiver, 

Swift goes my light canoe, 
Adown the rapid river. 


Bold is my warrior, good, 
The love of Alfarata, 
Proud waves his snowy plume 
Along the Juniata ; 
Soft and low he speaks to me, 
And then his war-cry sounding, 
Rings his voice in thunder loud, 
From height to height resounding. 


So sang the Indian girl, 
Bright Alfarata, 
Where sweep the waters 
Of the Blue Juniata ; 
Fleeting years have borne away 
The voice of Alfarata, 
Still sweeps the river on, 
The Blue Juniata. 


A Response to the Blue Juniata 


By Rey. Cyrus Cort, D. D., 1865, 
While Pastor of the Reformed Church, Altoona, Pa. 


The Indian girl has ceased to rove 
Along the winding river; 

The warrior Brave that won her love, 
Is gone, with bow and quiver. 


The valley rears another race, 
Where flows the Juniata; 

Where maidens rove, with paler face 
Than that of Al’arata. 


Where pine trees moan her requiem wail, 
And blue waves, too, are knelling, 
Through mountain gorge and fertile vale, 

A louder note is swelling. 


A hundred years have rolled around, 
The Red man has departed, 

The hills give back a wilder sound 
Than warrior’s whoop e’er started. 


With piercing neigh, the iron steed 
Now sweeps along the waters, 

And bears with more than wild deer speed 
The white man’s sons and daughters. 


The products, too, of every clime 
Are borne along the river, 

Where roved the Brave in olden time, 
With nought but bow and quiver. 


And swifter than the arrow’s flight, 
From trusty bow and quiver, 

The messages of love and light 
Now speed along the river. 


The engine and the telegraph 
Have wrought some wondrous changes, 
Since rang the Indian maiden’s laugh 
Among the mountain ranges. 


Tis grand to see what art hath done, 
The world is surely wiser ; 

What triumphs white man’s skill hath won 
With steam, the civilizer. 


But still, methinks, I’d rather hear 
The song of Alfarata, 

Had rather chase the fallow deer 
Along the Juniata. 


For fondly now my heart esteems 
This Indian song and story; 
Yea, grander far old nature seems, 

Than art in all its glory. 


Roll on, thou classic Keystone stream, 
Thou peerless little river; 

Fulfill the poet’s brightest dream, 
And be a joy forever. 


As generations come and go, 
Each one their part repeating, 

Thy waters keep their constant flow, 
Still down to ocean fleeting. 


And while thy blue waves seek the sea, 
Thou lovely Juniata, 

Surpassing sweet thy name shall be, 
For sake of Alfarata. 








INDIAN SUMMER 
VILLANELLE 


(Affectionately dedicated to Henry W. Shoemaker, 
whose inspired pen has brought back so many of 
the old Juniata Valley ghosts of yesteryear) 

A red-skinned tribe once roamed these vales, 

And even now in Autumn’s haze 


Their ghosts creep back as daylight pales. 


Where corn shocks stand on hill and dales, 
A camp of tepees meets the gaze. 


A ted-skinned tribe once roamed these vales. 


Those swaying pines, when sunset fails 
Become a group of stealthy braves. 


Their ghosts creep back as daylight pales. 


When evening mist the river veils 
Phantom canoes will seek its ways. 


A red-skinned tribe once roamed these vales. 


To standing Stone the white man hails 
The tribes of yore their trail will blaze. 
Their ghosts creep back as daylight pales. 


The Happy Hunting Ground avails 
Slight recompense for golden days. 
A red-skinned tribe once roamed these vales, 
Their ghosts creep back as daylight pales. 
—JOHN HUNTER BIDDLE. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








HE advertising space in the following pages which 
was subscribed for and paid for by the various co- 
partnerships, corporations and individuals, made possible 
the publication of this Historical Book. The society 
greatly appreciates their cooperation, and commends to 
all readers of this book, this Community-wise group, 
who, in addition to being business groups of well recog- 
nized integrity, always stand back of every movement 
that is of value in our community, which, in this instance 
is County-wide in its scope. You will find 
these business houses worthy of 
your confidence and your 
support 
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CHARLES L. REED, Presipent 


WARREN B. SIMPSON, CuarrMan, Historica, Book ComMiItTEE 
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GRANGE TRUSTS 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


GW 


1907 —THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS—1937 





DIRECTORS; APRIL 9, 1907 
W. F. Hill J.G. McHenry J.G. Simpson Geo. W. Fisher Harry W. Read A. J. Black 
W.H. Stonebraker J.N.Knode Chas. T. Evans T.O. Milliken W. J. Hunter 
W. T. Shaeffer M.L. Shenefelt J.O. Martin J. E. Smucker 


OFFICERS, 1907 
W.E. Hill, Pres. J.G.Simpson, Vice-Pres. T O. Milliken, Vice-Pres. J. E.Smucker, Trust Officer 
C. F. Bell, Sec’y.-Treas. Geo. E. Corcelius, Teller 
J. R. & W. B. Simpson, Solicitors 


DIRECTORS, 1937 
J. G. Dell J. W. Ingram Wm. Liebig VehiagiNete R. J. Read 
J. O. Rhodes J. E. Shetrom C. H. Swigart 


OFFICERS, 1937 
J. W. Ingram, Pres. Robt. J.Read, Vice-Pres. J.G.Dell, Vice-Pres. C. H. Swigart, Sec'y.-Treas. 
Walter Hohman, Jr., Asst. Sec’y.-Treas., Trust Officer Ruth G. DeForrest, Asst. Trust Officer 
C.H Whittaker, Solicitor 


1907 1937 
$103,404.51 | BBO: $864,808.46 


The First and Only Trust Co. in Huntingdon County—Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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BOWIY ONE YEARS OF 
iN DEY SERVICE TO 
HUNTINGDON 














For more than four decades Huntingdon County 
citizens, merchants and industries have found 
Miller’s “a good company to deal with”. 


Grover Cleveland was President .... Daniel 
Hastings was Governor . ... when Miller’s started 
in Huntingdon back in ’96. 


Today Miller’s serve more individuals, merchants 
and industries in this area than any other company. 


There must be a reason for this long standing 
leadership—and we believe the reason is Friendly 
Service. 


WHAT IS FRIENDLY 
SER VICE? 


Friendly Service starts with fine products—com- 
bining quality and reasonable price to make real 
values in the things you use from day to day—the 
second factor is a modern, conveniently arranged 
store and the final element is a well trained per- 
sonnel, with an understanding of your needs.and 
a sincere desire to serve you in a courteous, eflici- 
ent manner. 

Friendly Service expresses Miller’s attitude to- 
ward its customers and friends and establishes us 
as “a good company to deal with”. 

















C. H. MILLER HARDWARE CO. 



































SPEAKING OF BIRTHDAYS 


OR seventy-four years the First National Bank of 
Huntingdon has been a central point in the business 
affairs of this entire community. Our Charter (No. 31) 
under the National Banking Act was granted July 22, 1863. 


Our Board of Directors, Officers and Employees take this 
opportunity to express appreciation to the people of 
Huntingdon and vicinity for the confidence and support 
they have accorded this bank without interruption. 


We pledge a continuance of the dependable, courteous 
service which our patrons and friends have always had 
in the conduct of their many business transactions with 
this bank. A cordial welcome to use all of our banking 
facilities, is extended to the depositing public. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits - - - - - - $ 540,000.00 


Total Resources - , - - - - ’ - - $3,,3'75,000.00 
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SWIGART 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


409-411 Penn Street 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
“a Ds 


(Gee most interesting Insurance Agency 

building in America, housing the activy- 
ities of fifty or more stenographers, clerks and 
special agents, whose time is given exclusively 
to Insurance Service of a high type. 


You don’t know what real Insurance Service 
means until you have tried Swigart Associates 
plan. 


An active Insurance Club helps finance pay- 
ments. 


An active Real Estate Department is part of 
the business. Test our resources. 


“8 Ds 


SWIGART ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 





FISHER’S BREAD 


A Quality Product of Huntingdon 


Developed by Forty-five years of effort 
and experience 


Our 


Sie 7 CAKES», ROLLS 


are produced by expert bakers, aided by 
modern machinery under clean, sanitary 
conditions. 


You help Huntingdon when you 
buy Fisher’s Bread 


GEORGE W. FISHER 


Bakery: Fourteenth and Moore 


Wholesale Stores: 413 Penn, 423 Washington, 
Fourteenth and Moore 
































Union National Bank and Trust 
Company of Huntingdon 


Ouis Bank was opened for business October 17, 1866 on Fourth Street near 
Allegheny, under the title of John Bare and Company, the firm being composed 
of John Bare, William H. Woods, Peter M. Bare and William P. McLaughlin. On 
July 20, 1869 the title was changed to ‘“‘The Union Bank of Huntingdon” with 
a capital of $50,000, the stockholders being, William H. Woods, R. Milton Speer, 
William Leas, James North and David Barrick. On January 27, 1894 the Bank 
received its certificate to operate as a National Bank with the title, ‘“The Union 
National Bank of Huntingdon”. On January 2, 1923, The Union National Bank 
and The Standing Stone National Bank were merged under the name of ‘“‘Union 
National Bank of Huntingdon”. On February 1, 1930 the title was again changed 
to “Union National Bank and Trust Company of Huntingdon”, under which 
title it is now operating. 


Until January 1903, the location of the Bank was at 113 Fourth Street. In 
1903 it moved into its present quarters at Fifth and Penn Streets. In 1930 the 
building was enlarged to its present size. 





DIRECTORS 
W. R. Banks G. W. Fisher J. B. Kunz E. A. Miller 
I. H. Brumbaugh vou, iver. C. J. Langdon John White 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


John White, President; John B. Kunz, Vice-President; Robert M. Watson, Cashier; Allen V. 
Shaffner, Assistant Cashier and Trust Officer; Clarence Schock, Assistant Cashier. 


TELLERS BOOKKEEPERS MESSENGER 
Foster I. King Bess L. Gearhart Hazel L. Gernert Warren C. Cowan 
Howard W. Shilling Virginia H. Free Haliie R. Graham 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Founded in 1876 


or 


Piece vuenGh OR RAR UNIATA 
Woe ILLES 


HUNTINGDON 
ROTARY 
CLUB 











GEORGE W. RADLE 
MOUNT UNION, PA. 
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COAL AND FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 


Pe) 


18 E. Shirley St. Phone 61 


Compliments of the 


PENN#SK@FERERSOHOREE 


416 Penn Street, Huntingdon 


The Home of 
“MITY” FINE FOOD 


AA. KAGERISE 


FourtTH AND MIFFLIN STREETS 
Finest Quality Groceries, Fruits and Provisions, Meats 


A Home Store where low prices prevail and 
quality is paramount 


If Courtesy, Promptness and Service interest you 
come to this Food Landmark 


A. KAGERISE 


Compliments of 


DEMOCRATIC COUNTY 
COMMITTEE 


T. O. SWIVEL 


CHAIRMAN STATE COMMITTEEMAN 


MARSHALL AWKERMAN 


le Colonial Days, the women of Huntingdon 
County made the clothes for the family, and 
also made the materials. 


Today’s women are fortunate in being able to 
buy everything ready made. 


This is the only strictly kiddies and children’s 
shop in Huntingdon County. Always reliable. 


BARBENS KIDDIE SHOPPE 


521 WASHINGTON STREET 


DiamMonps » WATCHES * CLOCKS * JEWELRY 
STERLING SitvER +7 Fine Crysrat Grass 


Exclusive Gifts for all Occasions 


T. WILDAY BLACK CO. 


JEWELERS 


BLANCH R. BLACK BERT I. BLACK 


Oldest Jewelry Store in Central Pennsylvania 
Established in 1873 


Compliments of 


JOHN G. SIMPSON ESTATE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FARM SUPPLIES 


Dealers in 


John Deere, McCormick-Deering and Oliver Farm 
Equipment and repairs. Lime and High Grade 
Fertilizer, Roofing, Sewer Pipe, Fencing and High 
Quality Seeds of all kinds for the farm. 


For the past 55 years we have built our reputa- 
tion on Service and Fair Treatment to all, which 
has spoken for itself and which we deeply appre- 
ciate and thank you. 

Joun G. Stmpson Estate 


John K. Barben, Mer. 





STRAITS GARAGE 


IOTH AND MIFFLIN Sts. 


HuntTIncpon, Pa. 


W. Frep Srrait, Mer. PHONE 53-R 











Wlale 
O'Mara Praninc Miz 


W. J. OMARA — THOMAS O’MARA 


The oldest wood working mill in 
Huntingdon County. Pre-eminent 
for Fine Wood and Mill Work, 
High Grade Building Materials 
of all kinds. 


Address Mill 
Huntincpon, Pa. SMITHFIELD Twp. 





COMPLIMENTS OF THE 
SEAN IGY SPHERE AT RE? 


GRAND THEATRE 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


BANKER’S 
CUT-RATE DRUG STORE 


“You Can Bank on Banker’s” 
One of Huntingdon County’s 
Leading Prescription Phar- 
macies. 


717 Washington St. Phone 591 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


Compliments 
of 


fe Wop J EERE 
SHERIFF 


WHEN IN HUNTINGDON 
SOR EAT: 


Miler OPER HOUSE 


Superb Food—Fine Beds 
Unsurpassed Service 
Moderate Prices 


JAMES G. STEWART, Owner and Proprietor 


COMPLIMENTS 
of 


L. C. ANDERSON 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
Tenth and Moore 


Phones: 819-J and 1006 


COMPLIMENTS 
of 
J. K. DICK & SON 
Funeral Directors 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Compliments 
of 
WV ee GIANG @O): 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


MOUNT UNION HUNTINGDON 














Compliments of 


STANDING STONE POST NO. 1754 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


59.0720, LE NIN@ TRE Ea 


Visit the V. F. W. Home—Open House During the Sesqui-Centennial 


August 11-12-13 


One Country 


KODAKS FINES LOIRE ERIES 


WHITMAN’S CHOCOLATES 


REA & DERICK, Inc. 


CUT RATE STORES 
The Store of Service 


629 Washington Street 


Huntingdon Pennsylvania 


One Flag 


ONLY THE BEST OF FOOD, COURTEOUS 
SERVICE, REASONABLE PRICES 


AT THE NEW 


FilSEGE Rees 
RESTAURANT 


417 Penn Street 


Specializing in—Steaks, Seafood, Salads and 
Sandwiches 


BRIGHT » COMFORTABLE » CHEERY 


STEEL S Druc STORE 


“In the Diamond” 


HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 


ow 


Ho Ee oveel 
1895-1914 


Maxwell W. Steel, P.H.D. 
1914-1937 








R. H. DOLBEER 


Cigars, Tobaccos, Smokers’ Supplies 
AND MAGAZINES 


SEVENTH AND WASHINGTON STREETS 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





A.W. BODINE 
AND ASSOCIATES 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ARCHITECTURE—Plans, Specifications, Supervision * 
FOREsTRY—Valuation Surveys, Sustained Yield Plans, 


Planting Plans, Manufacturing, Marketing 
LANDSCAPING—Plans, Specifications, Supervision 


ENGINEERING—Civil, Construction, Industrial, Me- 
chanical, Mining, Municipal 


Registered Engineer Number 1523 


Phone 1709-J 


For the Best in Transportation 
BUICK +» CADILLAC 
(ey yal Le 
ESSO SERVICE 


MARTIN H. HEINE 


Phones 75 and 84 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


James W. Foster STEWART LINTON 


FOSTER & LINTON 


MEN’S and YOUNG MEN’S 
CLOTHING 


513, WASHINGTON St. HuNTINGDON, PENNA. 





Firestone 


Tires and Tubes are Sold and 
Serviced by 


AYRES SERVICE STATION 
SEVENTH AND PENN STS. 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 





J. M. MINICK, Puar. D. 


Prescription Druggist 


522 WASHINGTON STREET 


Phone 288-J HUNTINGDON, PA. 





JAMES DORTON 


THE SEVENTH STREET CLOTHIER 
AND CLEANER 


One of the Better Places in Huntingdon 


Our Clothes Fit and Wear, 
and are Low in Price 


With the most modern machinery we do really 
satisfactory dry-cleaning 


Prove this by trying our service 


Nee Sa) Ral ON 





COMPLIMENTS 


of the 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 


I. NEWTON TAYLOR, Chairman 


MRS. NINA D. MIERLEY, Vice-Chairman 








THE HUNTINGDON MONITOR 


Established in 1862 


J. G. LESHER & SON 
Publishers 


Joseph G. Lesher, Editor Chalender H. Lesher, Manager = Chalender L. Lesher, News Editor 


Almost Everybody in Huntingdon County Reads 


THE DAILY NEWS 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


A wide-awake newspaper in a progressive community. Founded 
in 1922 by Joseph F. Biddle (died December 3, 1936). In which 
has been incorporated: Semi-Weekly News, Huntingdon Weekly 
News, Huntingdon Globe, Huntingdon Evening Journal, Mapleton 
Item, Mount Union News, Newton Hamilton Herald. 


OFFERING A SERVICE NOT FOUND 
ELSEWHERE 


t. Local news of Huntingdon, Bedford, Fulton, and 
Mifflin Counties. 


2. All state, national and international news. 


3. Pictures, magazine and comic features of national 
renown. 


4. An advertising medium read by almost every 
person in its trading territory. 


JOHN H. BIDDLE E. BLAIR SHORE F, JOSEPHINE BIDDLE 
Editor Managing Editor Associate Editor 


THE MOUNT UNION TIMES 


MOUNT UNION, PA. 
Published Every Thursday by The Joseph F. Biddle Publishing Company 
COMBINED CIRCULATION OF NEWS AND TIMES IS 8,820 





Compliments of 


CorceLtius HARDWARE 
ComMPANY 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


GENERAL HARDWARE 


KELLY’S KORNER 


BARBECUE 
HOMEMADE PIES 
GAS and OIL 


SANDWICHES AND BEER 
AT 


TEXAS LUNCH 


302 SEVENTH ST. 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Hote, HuntTINGDON 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Hote. LEwistown 
LEWISTOWN, PA. 


Popular Places at Popular Prices 
in Popular Towns 


H. W. WAGNER, MANAGER 


Compliments of 


STINE CORSET SHOP 


SELLING 


CORSETS, FINE LINGERIE, 
HOSE AND GLOVES 


721 WASHINGTON ST., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


(ompliments 
of 
MORRIS DOLLINGER 


Compliments of 


H. T. Reynoips & Sons 


GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
1920—1937 


1912—1937 


SCHOCHS JEWELRY STORE 
FIFTH AND WASHINGTON STS. 


FINE WATCHES 
JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


Expert Repair Work Registered Optometrist 





Shirley-Ayr Farms 
On Route 522—One Mile South of 


MOUNT UNION, PENNA. Compliments 


of 


We welcome you at all 


times to see our farms, 
plant and Ayrshire [ \ C5 


FOOD STORES 


herd. 


Treat yourself to some of our Ice 
Cream, Milk and Dairy Products 


West End Planing 
Mill, Inc. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


ow 


All Kinds of Planing Mill Work Pp 
ckaed 


ow 


Dealers in 


Rough and Finished Lumber 
Paints » Varnishes » Enamels 


GHo 


HEINE & SIMPSON 


Office and Yard: INCORPORATED 


1500 PENN STREET 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 








AV.VA A. GRIMISON Compliments of 
&r SON 


ow? 





Huston Motor Co. 


Huntingdon, Pa. 






Fine Confections 


and 






me) 


Chas. Huston &@ Bro. 


Mount Union, Pa. 





HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 





J ohn 1D) Gr Ove Sons As ace Up-to-the-Minute as 
Today’s Newspaper ..... 





719-21 Seventh Street 





Huntingdon, Pennsylvania bee 


CLIFTON 


BEE ATKE 





owo 








CHRYSLER — PLYMOUTH 
DIAMOND T TRUCKS 







ow 


Yet Long a Traditional Gathering 





Established 1924 





Place for Huntingdon County 






20,000 ft. floor space-modern equipment Entertainment Seekers! 








STRICKLER’'S 
MILK AND ICE CREAM 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


WESTBROOK S 





1833 — Good Shoes for Over a Century — 1937 





@ D 


Nationally known shoes for Men, Women and 
Children—The same strict standards of quality 
that have characterized this store for the past 
hundred years. 





515 WASHINGTON STREET HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 








SINCE 1904 


BENSON’S DAIRY 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 







PASTUERIZED 


Milk, Cream, Butter, Butter Milk, Cottage Cheese, 
Supreme Ice Cream, Frozen Specialties 


All Produced from Milk Obtained from Local Herds that are Tuberculin Tested, Physically Inspected 







Our Plant is Approved by State Department of Health 


Milk delivered to you in DACRO sealed bottles. No other bottle gives you the 
protection afforded by DACRO Sealed 







Phone 356 Huntingdon 








FRANK P. HOMMON PoOsT, No. 24 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 






For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: 


To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order, and to foster and perpetuate a one hundred per cent Americanism. 






To inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, state and nation. 





To make right the master of might, to promote peace and good will on earth, and to 
safeguard and transmit to posterity the principals of Justice, Freedom and Democracy. 






We favor adequate protection for disabled comrades and the widows and orphans of 
deceased veterans. 












CHARLES P. STEEL CHRIS HALVORSEN J. W. EDWARDS 


ADJUTANT FINANCE OFFICER COMMANDER 








Print Westbrook 
Fred B. Bayer Co. Peanuts 


Merchandise Distributors 


Huntingdon, Pa. Westbrook’s Arcade Building 


408 Mifflin Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


J. G. IsENBERG & SON 


MEN’S AND BOY’S CLOTHING 
712¢714 WASHINGTON STREET 
HUNTINGDON 
Ged 


Established 1879 
—and still going strong 


ow 


HE present firm of J. G. IsenBerc & Son of 
is a direct descendant of the firm of Henry 
& Co., founded in 1851. J. G. IseNBERG was a 
partner of that Company, and withdrew in \) ] 
1879 to establish a clothing business under the J ohn R. ald Co. 
name of IsENBERG & Macuire. The firm of 
IsenBerc & Stewart followed, and finally the Huntingdon, Pa. 
firm name became just J. G. Isznpzrc. This 
was followed in 1900 when F. Blair Isenberg 
was admitted to the firm and the name of J. G. 
IsENBERG & Son was adopted. It has continued 
under the last name ever since, with F. Blair 
Isenberg the ‘‘son”’ of J. G. IsENBERG in active 
charge. 


Compliments 
















HARRY BROWN 


ALEXANDRIA, PA. 


CARL F. BROWN 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Compliments 
of 


Langdon Coal Co. 


Miners and Shippers 


BROWN’S 


Funeral Service of 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Our twenty-two years of faithful ser- 
vice is our best recommendation 
Union National Bank Building 


Phone 316 J Huntingdon, Pa. Huntingdon, Pa. ; 





MARK’S CAFE |” a 
ALLEGHANY STREET NEAR FOURTH INS URANCE 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


{ Insurance has played a promi- 
nent part in the development 


of Huntingdon County. 
A tribute to our business is the 


fact that this location has con- 
tinuously served the ‘Inner 
man” for more than 60 years, 
with but three changes in owner- 


(@ This office representing only 
the great old substantial Stock 
Companies has been serving the 
County since 1876. 


ship. Proving that it has always 
been a Good Place to Eat. Hop- 
ing that we may continue 


( Rich in experience, modern in 
ideas for protection and service. 


ow 


to serve you as in 
the past 


James C. Morgan 


Greenberg Bros. — Doyle’s Restaurant General Insurance 


IMC TANI, ORES) AC) Sao 


Huntingdon - - Pennsylvania 














I. C. TEMPLE & SON 


Funeral Directors 


PETERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Compliments of 


G. C. Murpuy Co. 5 & 10 


With Selected Merchandise to $1.00 


HUNTINGDON — MT. UNION 


nl gek IDV, Je YY 


Jeweler 


MOUNT UNION 
Tho not a “‘Native Son” of Huntingdon County, 
believes he is entitled to the honor of becom- 
ing an ‘““Adopted” Son, by virtue of twenty- 


five years conscientious service to the residents 
of this locality. 


Compliments of 


IAUICIELAULIL AL) 
Quality Food Market 


Mount Union, Pa. PHONE 79’M 


Telephone 233 


a) 


RESSIE SNYDER 


Ladies Furnishings 


Corner Shirley and Division 
Streets 


MOUNT UNION, PENNA. 


THe FLOWER SHOPPE 
SIBYL K. SHAWN, Proprietress 


FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Telephone 93 No. 6 East Water Street 
MOUNT UNION, PA. 


Bonded Member F. T. D. A. 


REDUZAZiS 


CONFECTIONERY and LUNCHEONETTE 


Whitman’s Candies Penn Cress Ice Cream 
Complete Magazine Stand 


Enjoy Your Lunch With Us—Your Satisfaction 


is Our Pleasure 


Cart J. Pepuzzi Mount Union, Pa. 





SNYDER’S 


13TH AND MIFFLIN STREETS 
<@ Ds 


Headquarters 


BREYER’S ICE CREAM 





POURTH STREET GARAGE 
Sales — HUDSON — NASH — Service 


Fourth and Washington Streets 
Huntingdon, Penna. 


GIVE YOUR CAR A REST AND RIDE 
THE BUS 


Fare only 5 cents 


POURTE STREET FRANSIT GO. 
Phone Bell 470 


BEST WISHES FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL! 


SHOES — DRY GOODS 
MEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 
READY-TO-WEAR ‘-MILLINERY 


J. C. PENNEY CO. 


7th and WASHINGTON STS. 
HUNTINGDON 


iecak. EGOLE 


We Carry a Complete Line 
of 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS 


The Store Where Quality 


and Service Prevail 





Huntincpon, Pa. ’ 


HENRY’S ELECTRIC 


420 PENN ST. 


CHEVROLET 








PEOPLE'S FURNITURE CO. 





Simmons Bedding, Maytag Washers, 
Quality lines of Bedroom and Living 
Room Furniture, Hoosier Cabinets, 
Philco Radios, Grunow Refrigerators, 
Mohawk Rugs, Stoves, Floor Lamps, 
Perfection Ranges. 


613, WASHINGTON Sr. 


PHONE 559 






SUPPLY COMPANY 


—- P-— 
DELCO LIGHT — FRIGIDAIRE 
SALES and SERVICE 
EVERYTHING ELECTRIC 
—-¢ D— 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 














SNYDER & ENDRES 


GULF SERVICE 







4th and Penn Streets, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Phone 9876 





FOR THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST 






Compliments 






DetwiterR Moror Co. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 







OLDSM OBILE 
FRIGIDAIRE 

























COMPLIMENTS 
COMPLIMENTS 


Penn Central Light & Power Co. 
KERMIT LANEY 


NOW 


The Pennsylvania-Edison Co. Flour and Feeds 


PORTSTOWN HUNTINGDON, PA. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


LOGAN BROS. 


THE OLDEST FURNITURE STORE IN HUNTINGDON 


Old in Experience—Young in Ideas—Always Reliable 


705 WASHINGTON STREET, HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 





PALACE CONFECTIONARY 
Fifth and Washington Streets 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Fourteen Years of Continuous Service 


1923-1937 


COMPLIMENTS 
of 


Hitty’s Druc STroreE 


611 WASHINGTON STREET 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


COMPLIMEN'TS' 


of 


D. CorFMan €& Sons 
The West End Grocery 


1621 Mifflin Street Phone 283 


Marx's Poot Room 


Magazines, Papers 
Cigars, Cigarettes 


FOURTH AND ALLEGHENY STS. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


COMPLIMENTS 


of 


Pierce, BUTLER RADIATOR 
CorRPORATION 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Films Soda 


Up-Town Cur Rate 


1013,MIFFLIN STREET 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
We Are Open Every Sunday 
Patent Medicines Sundries 


F. GLENN WESTBROOK 


Compliments of a Friend 





A. E. HOLLINGER 


504 and 506 WASHINGTON STREET (Masonic Temple) 


One of the Oldest Furniture Stores in Huntingdon County 





Quality Furniture at Popular Prices—Always Dependable 


Hollinger’s for House Furnishings 


THE HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
HISTORIC ATS s@ Gini 


Is only about a year old, but has had an active experience. There is a great work 
for the Society to do 


BUT IT NEEDS MANY NEW MEMBERS 


MEMBERS ARE OF THREE CLASSES 


Annual Member—Admission fee $2.00; annual dues $1.00. 
Life Member—Adnmission $50.00; no other fees. 


Perpetual Member—One who performs some act in the interest of 
the society which merits the honor. No fee. 


Anyone with established residence in Huntingdon County and of age is eligible 
to membership 


Hand your name to any officer or member of the Society 


Charter Membership is still available 


ELIZABETH B. MCCAMMANT 
Fifth Street Quality Shop 
Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishings 


312 Fifth Street Huntingdon, Pa. 


Compliments of 
reel MURRAY “AFRICA: CO: 


Registered Professional Engineers 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


GERTRUDE SHOPPE 


623 Washington Street 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


MRS. EMMA 58. STEEL 


Republican Candidate for Prothonotary of Huntingdon Co. 


Your Vote and Influence Respectfully Solicited 
Primary Election, Tuesday, September 14, 1937 


GASH FEED AND SUPPLY CO. 
B. F. Fink, Manager 
Wayne Feeds, Cement, Lime, A. A. Fertilizers 
Huntingdon, Pa.—Phone 562 


B. W. REEDER 
Hardware and Builders Supplies 


Mount Union, Pa. 


HIGHLAND SERVICE STATION 
SHELL GAS AND OIL 


1931 Moore Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Compliments of the 


HUNTINGDON FIRE DEPARTMENT 


SWARTZ’S COAL & SCRAP MATERIAL 


Abraham Swartz, Prop. 
Coal, Wood, New and Used Auto Parts 
Phone 300-J 


1518 Penn Street 
‘Eat Here” 


BRENNEMAN’S RESTAURANT 


307 Seventh Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 





For Sheriff 
WILLIAM A. FOSTER 


Subject to the decision of the Republicans of Huntingdon 
County, at the Primary Election, Tuesday, Sept. 14, 1937 


Your Vote and Influence Solicited 


UPDYKE’S MARKET 


209 Fourth Street Phone 82 


We specialize in fine meats and carry a full line of groceries 
and green goods 


MILTON WEST 
LUNCH ROOM 


13th Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


HELEN'S BEAUTY SHOPPE 


Division Street 


Mount Union, Pennsylvania 


DEAN'S DINER 


East Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


C. C. KURTZ & SON 
GAS AND OIL 


Seventh Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Compliments of 
Da eG eM 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


JOHN HICKS 
MEATS AND PROVISIONS 


1424 Mifflin Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


F. W. BALDWIN 
CUSTOM TAILOR—DESIGNER 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


RALPH H. GALBRAITH 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE—NOTARY PUBLIC 


315 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PETERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


For 32 Years the Bank of Most Petersburg People 
1905 1937 
J. M. Blair, President; A. S. Little, Cashier J. Elmer Young, President; Ira C. Metzger, Cashier 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ALEXANDRIA 
In Continuous Operation Since 1920 


C. A. McDaniel, President Paul J. Swigart, Cashier 


J. ELMER YOUNG 


Petersburg, Penna. W H 
Have operated this General Store in the same location J OHN ° ARSHBARGER 
for Thirty-five years DISTRICT AGENT 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


econ rmceet setae 1 (SIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Coal, Cement Blocks, Electric Furnace-man Coal Stokers “The Low Net Cost Company of America” 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
CLAIR C. WRIGHT FARM MARKET 


Just East of Huntingdon on Route 22 


The Best in Fruits and Vegetables 


Compliments 
Compliments of 
ROHLAND SUNOCO STATION of the 
Gas, Oil, Greasing 
See Sunoco Joe Before You Go 


13th and Moore Streets, Huntingdon, Pa. HomeE-SERVICE-STORES 
Phone 1033 QUART EY 
HARRISON AUTO SUPPLY MEATS AND GROCERIES 


617 Washington St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA Compliments of 
Awarded Highest Approval for Home—School—Office EDGAR C. EMEIGH 


Finest Investment for 


ALIS THE FAMILY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RACHAEL Y. BLACK, HUNTINGDON Formerly of Huntingdon 
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| UN HUNTINGDONS FAS? FAS TEST GROI eee STORE + ON THE BRIGHTEST CONERINTOMN +ON THE BRIGHTEST CORNER IN TOWN 
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